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PREFACE. 


I  HAD  more  than  once,  in  my  rambles  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Blackheath,  Greenwich,  and  Woolwich,  met  an 
old  man  walking  briskly  along,  whose  appearance  stmck 
me  as  nnusnal;  but  we  never  even  exchanged  saluta- 
tions. One  day,  however,  when  I  was  in  company  with 
my  friend  Captaiu  N.  of  the  navy,  seeing  the  stranger  he 
stopped  and  addressed  a  few  words  to  him,  from  which 
I  gleaned  that  he  had  been  a  sailor.  My  friend  told 
me,  as  we  moved  on,  that  he  often  had  conversations 
on  religious  subjects  with  the  old  man,  who  had  for 
long  been  in  a  South  Sea  whaler,  and  had  seen  many 
parts  of  the  world.  My  interest  was  much  excited.  I 
took  an  early  opportunity  of  making  the  acquaintance 
of  Old  Jack — ^for  such,  he  told  me,  was  the  name  by 
which  he  was  best  known;  and  without  reluctance  he 
gave  me  his  history.  This  I  now  present  to  the 
public  with  certain  emendations,  with  which  I  do  not 
think  my  younger  readers  will  find  fault 

W.  H.  a.  K 
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OLD    JACK. 

PART  I. 


CHAPTER  L 

DONNYBROOK  PAtR. 


Old  Jack  began  his  story  thus  : — 

Of  course  youVe  heard  of  Donnybrook  Fair,  close 
to  the  city  of  Dublin.  What  a  strange  scene  it  was 
to  be  sure  of  uproar  and  wild  confusion, — of  quar- 
relling and  fighting  from  beginning  to  end, — of  broken 
heads,  of  bhick  eyes,  and  bruised  shins, — of  shout- 
ing, of  shrieking,  and  swearing, — of  blasphemy  and 
drunkenness  in  all  its  forms  of  brutality.  Ay,  and 
as  I've  heard  say,  of  many  a  deed  of  darkness,  not 
omitting  murder,  and  other  crimes  not  less  foul  and 
hateful  to  Him  who  made  this  beautiful  world,  and 
gave  to  man  a  religion  of  love  and  purity.  There  the 
rollicking,  roaring,  bullying,  fighting,  harum-scarum 
Irishman  of  olden  days,  had  full  swing  for  all  the  pro- 
pensities and  vile  passions  which  have  ruined  him  at 
home,  and  gained  him  a  name  and  a  fame  not  to  be 
envied  throughout  the  worid.  Often  have  I  wondered 
whether  had  a  North  American  Indian,  or  a  South  Sea 
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Islander,  visited  the  place,  he  could  have  been  per- 
suaded that  he  had  come  to  a  land  of  Christian  men. 
Certainly  an  angel  from  heaven  would  have  looked 
upon  the  assemblage  as  a  multitude  of  Satan's  imps  let 
loose  upon  the  world.  They  tell  me  that  the  £ur  and 
its  bedevilments  have  pretty  well  been  knocked  on  the 
head.  I  am  glad  of  it,  though  I  have  never  again  been 
to  the  spot  from  the  day  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak. 

I  remember  very  little  of  my  childish  life.  Indeed, 
my  memory  is  nearly  a  blank  up  to  the  time  to  which 
I  allude.  That  time  was  one  of  the  first  days  of  that 
same  Donnybrook  Fair;  but  I  remember  thai^  and 
good  reason  I  have  so  to  do.  I  was,  however,  but  a 
small  chap  then,  young  in  years,  and  little  as  to  size. 

My  father's  name  was  Amos  Williams.  He  came 
from  England  and  settled  &  Dublin,  where  he  married 
my  mother,  who  was  an  Irishwoman.  Her  name  I 
never  heard.  If  she  had  relations,  they  did  not^  at  all 
events,  own  her.  I  suspect,  from  some  remarks  she 
once  let  drop  which  I  did  not  then  understand,  that  they 
had  discarded  her  because  she  had  become  a  Protestant 
when  she  married  my  father.  She  was  gentle  and 
pious,  and  did  her  utmost,  during  the  short  time  she 
remained  on  earth,  to  teach  me  the  truths  of  that 
glorious  gospel,  to  which,  in  many  a  trial,  she  held  &st^ 
as  a  ship  to  the  sheet-anchor  with  a  gale  blowing  on  a 
lee-shore.  She  died  young,  carried  off  by  a  malignant 
fever.  Her  last  prayers  were  for  my  welfiure  here  and 
hereafter.     Had  I  always  remembered  hex  precepts  I 
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should,  I  believe^  have  been  in  a  veiy  different  position 
to  what  I  now  am  in  my  old  age.  My  poor  &iher 
took  her  death  veiymuch  to  heart  For  days  after 
her  funeral  he  sat  on  his  chair  in  our  little  cottage  with 
his  hands  before  him,  scarcely  lifting  up  his  head  from 
his  breasty  forgetting  entirely  that  he  ought  to  go  out 
and  seek  for  woik,  as  without  it  he  had  no  means  of 
finding  food  for  himself  and  me.  I  should  have  starved 
had  not  a  kind  woman,  a  neighbour,  brought  me  in 
some  potatoes  and  butter-milk.  Little  enough  I  sus- 
pect she  had  to  spare  after  feeding  her  own  children. 

At  length  my  father  roused  himself  to  action.  Early 
one  morning,  seizing  his  hat  and  bidding  me  stay  quiet 
till  his  return,  he  rushed  out  of  the  house.  He  was  a 
stone  mason.  He  got  work,  I  believe,  but  the  tempter 
came  in  his  way.  A  fellow-workman  induced  him  to 
enter  a  whisky  shop.  Spirits  had,  in  his  early  days, 
been  his  bane.  My  mother's  influence  had  kept  him 
sober.  He  now  tried  to  forget  his  sorrow  in  liquor. 
**  Surely  I  have  a  right  to  cure  my  grief  as  best  I  can," 
said  he.  Unhappily  he  did  not  wait  for  a  reply  from 
conscience.  Little  food  could  he  buy  from  the  remnant 
of  his  day's  wages.  Thus  he  went  on  from  day  to  day, 
working  hard  when  sober,  drinking  while  he  had  money 
to  pay  for  liquor. 

Still  his  affection  for  me  did  not  diminisL  While  in  his 
right  mind  he  could  not  bear  to  have  me  out  of  his  sight. 
Every  morning  we  might  have  been  seen  leaving  our 
(55ttage,  I  holding  his  hand  as  he  went  to  his  work ; 
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yet  nearly  as  certainly  as  the  evening  came  round  I  had 
to  creep  supperless  to  bed.  All  day  he  would  keep  me 
playing  about  in  his  eighty  except  when  any  of  his 
fellow-workmen,  or  people  living  near  where  we  hap- 
pened to  be,  wanted  a  lad  to  run  on  an  enrand.  Then 
I  was  always  glad  of  the  job.  Whenever,  by  happy 
chance,  he  came  home  sober  in  an  evening,  he  would 
take  me  between  his  knees,  and  parting  my  hair,  look 
into  my  face  and  weep  till  his  heart  seemed  ready  to 
burst  But  these  occasions  grew  less  and  less  frequent 
What  I  have  said  will  show  that  I  have  reason  to  love 
the  memory  of  both  my  parents  in  spite  of  the  faults 
my  unhappy  father  xmdoubtedly  possessed. 

Several  months  had  thus  passed  away  after  my 
mother's  death,  when  one  afternoon  my  father  entered 
our  cottage  where  he  had  left  me  since  the  morning. 

"  Jack,  my  boy,"  said  he,  taking  my  hand,  "  come 
along,  and  I  will  show  you  what  life  is"  Oh,  had 
he  said  "  wIuU  death  is,"  he  would  have  spoken  the 
trutL 

I  accompanied  him  willingly,  though  I  saw  at  a  glance 
that  he  had  already  been  drinking.  Crowds  of  people 
were  going  in  the  direction  we  took.  For  some  days 
past  I  had  heard  the  neighbours  talking  of  the  &ir.  I 
now  knew  that  we  were  bound  there.  My  mother  had 
never  allowed  me  to  go  to  the  place,  so  I  had  no  notion 
what  it  was  like.  I  expected  to  see  something  very 
grand  and  very  beautiful — ^I  could  not  tell  what  I 
pushed  on  into  the  crowd  with  my  father  as  eagerly  %8 
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any  one,  thinking  that  we  should  arrive  at  the  fair  at 
last  I  did  not  know  that  we  were  abeady  in  the 
middle  of  it  I  remember,  however,  having  a  confused 
li^t  of  booths,  and  canvas  theatres,  and  actors  in  fine 
dothes  strutting  about  and  spouting  and  trumpeting 
and  drumming;  of  rope-dancers  and  tumblers  with 
painted  hces;  and  doctors  in  gilded  chariots  selling  all 
Borts  of  wondeifdl  remedies  for  every  possible  complaint; 
and  the  horsemanship,  with  men  leaping  through  hoops 
and  striding  over  six  steeds  or  more  at  full  gallop ;  and 
tiie  gingerbread-stalls,  and  toy-shops,  and  similar  won- 
ders ;  but  what  was  bought  and  sold  at  the  fair  of  use 
to  any  one,  I  never  heard. 

My  father  had  taken  me  round  to  several  of  the  shows 
I  have  spoken  of,  when  he  entered  a  drinking-booth,  and 
set  himself  down  with  me  on  his  knee,  among  a  number 
of  men  who  seemed  to  be  drinking  hard.  Their  ex- 
ample stimulated  him  to  drink  harder  than  ever,  and  in 
a  short  time  his  senses  completely  left  him.  As,  how- 
ever, even  though  the  worse  of  liquor,  he  was  peace- 
able in  his  disposition,  instead  of  sallying  forth  as 
many  did  in  search  of  adventures,  he  laid  himself  down 
on  the  ground  with  his  head  against  the  canvas  of  the 
tent,  and  told  me  to  call  him  when  it  was  morning. 
Some  one  at  the  same  time  handed  me  a  piece  of 
gingerbread,  so  I  set  myself  down  by  his  side  to  do  as 
he  bid  me. 

Those  were  the  days  of  faction  fights ;  and  if  people 
happened  to  have  no  cause  for  a  quarrel,  they  very  soon 
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found  one.  The  tent  we  were  in  was  patronised  by 
Orangemen,  and  of  coarse  was  a  mark  for  the  attacks  of 
the  opposite  party.  My  poor  father  had  slept  an  hour 
or  so,  with  three  or  four  men  near  him  in  a  similar 
condition,  when  a  half-drunken  body  of  men  came  by, 
shilleleigh  in  hand,  looking  out  for  a  row.  Unhappily 
the  shapes  of  the  heads  of  most  of  the  sleepers  were 
clearly  developed  through  the  canvas.  The  temptation 
was  not  to  be  resisted — ^whack — ^whack — ^whack !  Down 
came  the  heavy  stick  of  a  sturdy  Irishman  npon  that 
of  my  fether.  "  Get  up  out  of  that^  and  defend  your- 
selves!" sung  out  their  assailants.  Most  of  his  com- 
panions rushed  out  to  avenge  the  insult  offered  them, 
but  my  father  made  no  answer.  Numbers  joined  from 
all  directions — ^shiUeleighs  were  flourished  rapidly,  and 
the  scrimmage  became  general  I  ran  to  the  front  of  the 
tent  and  clapped  my  hands,  and  shouted  with  sympathy. 
Now  the  mass  of  fighting,  shrieking  men  swayed  to  one 
side,  now  to  the  other;  now  they  advanced,  now  they 
retreated,  till  by  degrees  the  fight  had  reached  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  the  tent 

I  then  went  back  to  my  place  by  my  father's  side, 
wondering  that  he  did  not  get  up  to  join  the  fn,j,  I 
listened,  he  breathed,  but  he  did  not  speak.  Still  I 
thought  he  must  be  awake, — "  Father,  father,"  said  I, 
"  get  up,  do.  It's  time  to  go  home,  sure  now."  I  shook 
him  gently,  but  he  made  no  reply.  At  length  I  could 
hear  no  sound  proceeding  from  his  lips.  I  cried  out 
in  alarm.     The  keeper  of  the  booth  saw  that  some- 
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thing  was  WTon^  and  came  and  looked  curiously  into  his 
fikce.  He  lifted  up  my  father's  hand.  It  fell  like  lead 
by  his  side. 

*  Why  won't  &ther  speak  to  me  1"  I  asked,  dread- 
ing the  answer. 

"  Hell  never  speak  again !  Your  other's  dead,  lad," 
answered  the  man,  in  a  tone  of  commiseration. 

With  what  oppressive  heaviness  did  those  words 
strike  on  my  young  heart,  though  at  that  time  I  did 
not  fuUy  comprehend  the  extent  of  my  loss, — that  I 
should  never  again  hear  the  tone  of  his  voice, — ^that  we 
were  for  ever  parted  in  this  world, — that  I  was  an  orphan 
without  a  human  being  to  care  for  me.  But  though 
bewildered  and  confused  at  that  awful  moment,  the 
words  he  had  uttered  as  we  left  home  rung  strangely  in 
my  ears, — "Lad,  I'll  show  you  what  life  is."  Too 
truly  did  he  show  me  what  death  was.  Often  and  often 
have  I  since  seen  the  same  promise  fulfilled  in  a  simi- 
lar fearful  way.  What  men  call  life  is  a  certain  road 
to  death ;  death  of  the  body,  death  of  the  soul.  Of 
course  I  did  not  understand  this  truth  in  those  days ; 
not  indeed  till  long,  long  afterwards,  when  I  had  gone 
through  much  pain  and  suffering,  and  had  been  well- 
nigh  worn  out  I  was  then  very  ignorant  and  very 
simple,  and  I  should  probably  have  been  vicious  also 
had  not  my  mother  watchfully  kept  me  out  of  the  way 
of  bad  example;  and  even  after  she  was  taken  from 
me,  I  was  prevented  from  associating  with  bad  com- 
paiii(U\s. 
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When  I  found  that  my  poor  father  was  really  dead, 
I  stood  wringing  my  hands  and  crying  bitterly.  The 
sounds  of  my  grief  attracted  many  of  the  passers-by, — 
some  stopped  to  inquire  its  cause,  and  when  they  had 
satisfied  their  curiosity,  they  went  their  way.  At  last 
several  seamen,  with  an  independent  air,  came  rolling 
up  near  the  tent  The  leader  of  the  party  was  one  of 
the  tallest  men  I  ever  saw.  Though  he  stooped  slightly 
as  he  walked,  his  head  towered  above  all  the  rest  of  the 
crowd. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  the  young  squeaker  there, 
matel"  he  asked,  in  a  bantering  tone,  thinking  pro- 
bably that  I  had  broken  a  toy,  or  lost  a  lump  of  ginger- 
bread firom  my  pocket 

''His  daddy's  dead,  and  he's  no  one  to  look  after 
him !"  shouted  an  urchin  fix)m  the  crowd  of  bystanders. 

"  He's  in  a  bad  case  then,"  replied  the  seaman,  com- 
ing up  to  me.  "  What^  lad  1  is  it  true  that  you  have 
no  friends  1 "  he  asked,  stooping  down  and  taking  me 
by  the  hand. 

"  No  one  but  father,  and  he  lies  there  1 "  I  answered, 
giving  way  to  a  fresh  burst  of  grief  as  I  pointed  to  my 
parent's  corpse. 

"He  speaks  the  truth,"  observed  the  man  of  the 
booth;  ''he  has  no  mother,  nor  kith,  nor  kin  that  I 
know  0^  and  must  starve  if  no  one  takes  charge  of  him, 
I  suspect" 

The  tall  sailor  looked  at  me  with  an  expression  of 
countenance  which  at    once    gained    my  confidence. 
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''What  say  yon,  lad,  will  you  eome  with  ust"  he 
asked,  pointing  to  his  companions;  ''we'll  take  you  to 
80%  and  make  a  man  of  you  1" 

''We  may  get  him  entered  aboard  the  Basabew,  I 
think,  mates,''  he  added,  addressing  them»  "Bell  do 
as  well  as  the  monkey  we  lost  overboard  during  the 
last  gale ;  and  thongh  he  may  be  as  misohievoiis  now, 
he  will  learn  better  mannerBy.  which  Jocko  hadn't  the 
sense  to  do." 

"Oh  ay  1  Bear  him  along  with  ns,"  replied  the 
other  seamen;  "hell  be  better  afloat^  which  ever  way 
the  wmd  blows,  than  starving  on  shore." 

" Gome  along,  youngster,  then,"  said  the  tall  seaman; 
and,  without  waiting  for  my  reply,  he  seized  me  by  the 
arm,  and  began  to  move  off  with  me  through  the  crowd. 

"  But  what  will  be  done  with  poor  fiither  1  Sure  I  can* 
not  leave  him  now  1"  I  exclaimed,  looking  back  with 
anguish  at  my  father's  corpse. 

"Oh!  well  see  all  about  that^"  answered  my  itew 
fiiend;  "he  shall  be  waked  in  proper  style,  and  have  a 
decent  funeral;  so  you  may  leave  home  with  a  deal* 
conscience.     Never  fear  I" 

I  need  not  dwell  longer  on  the  events  of  that  sad  day. 
Aided  by  some  of  the  men  who  knew  my  &ther,  and 
who  returned  to  the  tent  after  the  fiuy  was  over,  tiie 
kind-hearted  seamen  bore  the  corpse  to  our  cottage. 
The  promise  of  a  supply  of  whisky  easily  induced  some 
of  the  neighbours  to  come  and  howl  during  the  livelimg 
night    This  they  did  with  right  good  will,  although  my 
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fatlier  was  a  Protestant  and  a  foreigner,  and  I  cried  and 
howled  in  sympathy.  I  would  fsdn,  however,  have  for- 
gotten my  grief  in  sleep.  The  seamen  had  taken  their 
departure,  promising  to  return  to  look  after  me. 

Afl  there  was  no  chance  of  a  man  with  a  fimetored 
skull  coming  to  life  again,  the  funeral  speedily  took 
place.  The  small  quantify  of  furniture  remaining  in 
the  cottage  was  sold;  but  the  proceeds  were  barely  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  ezpense& 

Thus  I  was  left)  with  the  exception  of  a  suit  of  some- 
what ragged  clothes  on  my  back,  as  naked  and  poor  as 
when  I  came  into  the  world  about  twelve  years  before, 
with  a  much  more  expensive  appetite  than  I  then  had 
to  supply.  Some  boys  at  that  age  are  well  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  but^  as  I  have  said,  I  was  small  for 
my  years,  and  I  had  been  kept  by  my  poor  mother  so 
much  by  myself  that  I  knew  nothing  of  the  world  and 
its  ways. 

After  the  funeral  a  compassionate  neighbour,  with  a 
dozen  or  more  children  of  her  own  to  feed,  took  me  to 
her  house  till  it  was  settled  what  was  to  become  of  me. 
She  and  her  husband  laughed  at  the  idea  of  the  tall 
sailor  coming  to  take  me  away. 

"  I  know  what  sailors  are,"  said  the  husband ; "  they'll 
just  chuck  a  handful  of  silver  to  the  first  beggar  who 
asks  them  for  it,  and  then  they'll  go  away  and  forget  all 
about  it !  Maybe  your  friend  was  only  after  joking 
with  you,  and  is  off  to  sea  long  ago  I" 

"  Oh  no  !  he  meant  what  he  said,"  1  replied ;  "  I  know 
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that  by  the  look  of  his  face.  He's  a  kind  man,  I'm 
certain!" 

"  It  may  be  better  for  ns  all  if  he  comes,  but  it's  not 
veiy  likely,"  was  the  answer.  Still  I  trusted  that  my 
new  Mend  would  not  deceive  me. 

I  was  standing  in  firont  of  the  cottage  which  was 
next  to  that  my  &ther  and  I  had  inhabited,  when  my 
heart  beat  qnick  at  seeing  a  tall  figure  torn  a  comer  at 
ibe  other  end  of  the  street  I  was  certain  it  was  my 
sailor  Mend.  ''It's  him!  it's  him!  I  knew  he'd 
come ! "  I  shouted,  and  ran  forward  to  meet  him. 

He  smiled  as  he  saw  my  eagerness.  "  You've  not  for- 
gotten me  I  see,  lad,"  said  he ;  "  well,  come  along.  It's 
all  arranged;  and  if  you're  in  the  same  mind,  you've 
only  to  say  so,  and  we'll  enter  you  aboard  the  Eain- 
bow!" 

I  told  the  tall  sailor  that  I  was  ready  to  go  wherever 
he  liked  to  take  ma  This  seemed  to  please  him. 
After  I  had  wished  the  neighbours,  who  had  been  so 
kind  to  me,  good-bye,  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  led 
me  rapidly  along  in  the  direction  of  the  docks.  Before 
reaching  them,  we  entered  a  house  where  some  old 
gentlemen  were  sitting  at  a  table.  One  of  them  asked 
me  if  I  wished  to  go  to  sea  and  become  an  admiral.  I 
replied, "  Yes,  surely,"  though  I  did  not  know  what  being 
an  admiral  meant;  and  on  this  the  other  old  gentle- 
men laughed,  and  the  first  wrote  something  on  a  paper, 
which  he  handed  across  the  table. 

On  this  a  sunburnt  fine-lookicg  man  stepped  for- 
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ward  and  wrote  on  the  paper,  and  I  was  then  told  that 
I  was  bound  apprentice  to  Captain  Helfrich,  of  the 
Bainbow  brig.  The  fine-looking  man  was^  I  found, 
Captain  Helfrich.  ^  Well,  that  matter  is  squared  now  1" 
exclaimed  the  tall  sailor ;  **  so,  youngster,  we'll  aboard 
at  once  before  eitlier  you  or  I  get  into  mischiet" 

On  our  way  to  the  brig,  we  stopped  at  a  slop  clothes 
shop.  *^  Here,  Mr.  Levi !  I  want  an  outfit  for  this 
youngster,"  said  my  friend,  taking  me  in.  **  Let  his 
duds  be  big  enough,  that  he  may  have  room  to  grow 
in  them.  Qood  food  and  sea  air  will  soon  make  him 
sprout  like  a  young  cabbage." 

The  order  was  literally  fulfilled,  and  I  speedily  found 
myself  the  possessor  of  a  new  suit  of  sailors'  dothes^  of 
two  spare  shirts,  and  sundry  other  articles  of  dresa 
My  friend  made  me  put  them  on  at  once. 

"Now,  do  the  old  ones  up  in  that  handkerchiei^" 
said  he  ;  *^  we'll  find  a  use  for  them  before  long." 

The  spare  new  things  he  did  up  into  a  bundle,  and 
carried  it  himself 

"  I  did  not  want  the  Jew  to  get  your  old  dothes,  for 
which  he  would  have  allowed  nothing,"  said  he,  as  we 
left  the  shop.  "We  shall  soon  &11  in  with  a  little 
ragged  fellow,  to  whom  they'll  be  a  rich  priae." 

As  we  went  along^  two  or  three  boys  begged  of  us, 
and  pointed  to  their  rags  as  a  plea  for  their  begging. 
"They'll  not  do,"  said  he;  "the  better  dothes  would 
ruin  them. " 

At  last^  passing  along  the  quays,  we  saw  a  little  fcl- 
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low  stting  on  Hio  stock  of  an  anchor,  and  looldng  yeiy 
misenbla.  Hehad  no  shoeson  bis  feet;  liistroiiaeiB 
irere  afanost  l^es^  and  fiurtened  np  over  one  shoulder 
faj  a  piece  of  stringy  while  hxB  aims  were  thrust  into 
the  deeyes  of  an  old  coat^  nrach  too  laige  for  him,  and 
patched  and  torn  again  in  all  directioiia  He  did  not 
bei^  but  jnst  looked  up  into  my  tall  fiiend's  fiioe^  as  if 
he  saw  something  pleasing  there. 

^What  do  yon  wantT  said  the  sailor. 

'^Nothin^"  answered  the  boy,  not  understanding  him. 

*  Toa'ie  well  off  then,  lad,**  said  the  tall  sailor^  smiling 
at  him.  *^  Bat  I  think  that  yon  would  be  the  better 
for  some  few  things  in  this  world, — ^for  a  suit  of  clothes^ 
for  instance." 

"  The  very  things  I  do  want  T  exclaimed  the  lad. 
"  You've  hit  it^  your  honour.  Td  a  dacent  suit  as  ever 
you'd  wish  to  see,  and  they  were  run  away  with,  just  as 
I'd  got  the  office  of  an  errand-boy  with  a  gentleman, 
and  was  in  a  fair  way  to  make  my  fortune." 

"  WeD,  then,  here's  a  suit  for  you,  my  lad,"  said  the 
ssulor;  ''just  get  your  mother  to  ^ve  them  a  darning 
np,  and  they'll  serve  your  purpose,  I  daresay.  Give 
him  yonr  bundle." 

"Sure  you're  honour  isn*t  joking  with  me  I"  ex- 
claimed the  lad,  his  countenance  beaming  with  pleasure 
as  he  imdid  the  bimdle  of  clothes,  which  were  certainly 
very  far  better  than  those  he  had  on.  "  I'm  a  made 
man, — ^that  I  am !  Blessings  on  your  honour,  and  the 
young  master  there  I" 
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"  You're  welcome,  lad,  with  all  my  hearty"  answered 
my  fiiend. 

"  Oil !  it's  Terence  M'Swiney  will  have  to  thank  you 
to  the  end  of  his  days,  and  ever  after !"  exclaimed  the 
boy,  as  we  were  walking  on. 

"  Well,  Terence,  I  hope  you'll  get  the  post>  and  do 
your  duty  in  it^"  said  the  tall  saQor,  moviog  off  to  avoid 
listening  to  the  expressions  of  gratitude  which  the  lad 
poured  forth. 

The  incident  made  a  deep  impression  on  me.  I 
leanied  by  it  that  others  might  be  worse  off  than  I  waa^ 
and  also  that  a  gift  at  the  right  time  might  be  of  the 
greatest  service.  Of  this  I  had  the  proof  many  years 
afterwards.  If  the  rich  and  the  well-to-do  did  but  know 
of  what  use  their  own  or  their  children's  cast-off  clothes 
would  be  to  many  not  only  among  the  labouring  classes, 
but  to  people  of  education  and  refinement,  struggling 
with  poverty,  they  would  not  carelessly  throw  them 
away,  or  let  them  get  into  the  hands  of  Jews,  sold  by 
their  servants  for  a  sixth  of  their  value.  I  must  ob- 
serve that^  in  the  course  of  my  narrative,  I  shall  often 
make  remarks  on  various  ideas  which,  at  the  time 
I  speak  of,  could  not  possibly  have  occurred  to  me. 

The  tall  sailor  and  I  walked  along  the  quay.  All  of 
a  sudden  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  did  not  know  his 
name.     I  looked  up  in  his  face,  and  asked  him. 

"I'm  called  Peter  Poplar,"  he  answered,  with  one  of 
his  kind  smiles.  "  The  name  suits  me,  and  I  suit  the 
name  ;  so  I  do  not  quarrel  with  it  You'll  have  to  Icaru 
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tlie  names,  prettyqnicklj  too,  of  all  the  people  on  board. 
There  are  a  good  many  of  ns,  and  each  and  evety  one 
<^  them  will  consider  himself  your  master,  and  you'll 
have  to  look  out  to  please  them  alL" 

^  I'll  do  my  best  to  please  them,  Mr.  Poplar,"  said  L 

"  Thaf  s  right !  But  I  say,  lad,  don't  address  me  so. 
Gall  me  plain  Peter,  or  Peter  Poplar ;  we  don't  deal  in 
misters  aboard  the  Bainbow.  It  is  all  veiy  well  for 
shore-going  people  to  call  each  other  mister ;  or  when 
you  speak  to  an  officer,  just  to  show  that  he  is  an 
officer;  but  sharp's  the  word  with  us  forward, — we 
haven't  time  for  compliments." 

"  But  I  thought  you  were  an  officer,  Peter,"  said  L 
"  You  look  like  one." 

" Do  II"  he  answered,  with  his  pleasant  smila 
"  Well,  Jack,  perhaps  I  ought  to  have  been  one,  and  it's 
my  own  fault  that  I  am  not  But  the  truth  is,  I  haven't 
got  the  learning  necessary  for  it.  I  never  have  learned 
to  read,  and  so  I  haven't  been  able  to  master  naviga- 
tion. Without  it,  you  know,  a  man  cannot  be  an  officer, 
however  good  a  seaman  he  may  be ;  and  in  that  point 
I'll  yield  to  no  man." 

Peter,  as  he  spoke,  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height, 
and  I  thought  he  looked  fit  to  be  a  very  great  officer 
indeed ;  even  to  be  an  admiral,  such  as  the  old  gentle- 
man in  the  office  had  spoken  of. 

"  I  am  very  bad  at  my  books,  too,"  said  I.  "  I  can 
just  read  a  little  though,  and  if  I  can  get  the  chance  of 
falling  in  with  a  book,  I'll  like  to  read  to  you,  Peter." 
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My  Mend  thanked  me,  but  said  books  were  not  often 
neen  aboard  the  Rainbow;  nor  were  they  found  in 
many  other  merchant  crafty  for  that  matter,  in  those 
day& 

We  fonnd  the  brig  jnst  ready  to  haul  out  into  the 
outer  basin,  fM^paratory  to  putting  to  sea^  She  was  a 
fine  large  craft,  and  had  been  built  for  a  privateer  in 
the  war-time.  Her  heavy  gons  had  been  hinded,  bat 
she  still  carried  some  eight  siz-ponnders ;  and  as  she 
had  a  strong  crew  of  folly  twenty  men,  she  was  well 
able  to  defend  herself  firom  any  piratical  crafty  or  other 
gentry  of  that  description. 

When  Peter  first  took  me  on  board,  some  of  the  sea- 
men would  scarcely  believe  I  was  the  same  little  boy 
they  had  seen  at  the  &ir,  I  locked  so  much  stouter  and 
stronger  in  my  seaman's  dress.  I  did  not  much  like 
the  look  of  the  forepeak,  into  which  Peter  introduced 
me,  tdling  me  that  it  was  to  be  my  house  and  home 
for  the  next  few  years  of  my  life.  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  dingy  obscurity  of  an  Irish  cabin,  but 
never  had  I  been,  I  thought,  in  a  m<»e  dark  and  gloomy 
habitation  than  thia, 

^  Never  fear,  Jack,  you'll  socm  find  yourself  at  home 
hen^"  said  Peter,  divining  my  thoughtSw  While  he  was 
Bpeaidjigf  a  seaman  lighted  a  lantern  which  hung  from 
a  beam,  and  its.  glare  showed  me  that  the  place  was 
more  roomy  than  I  had  supposed,  and  that  every  part 
of  it  was  perfectly  clean.  I  found,  indeed,  afterwards, 
that  it  was  very  superior  to  the  places  merchant  seamen 
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are  compelled  often  to  live  in.  Some  of  the  crow  alept 
ia  rtamding  bed-places  nmged  round  the  aides  of  the 
ynaaeHf  or  rather  inside  her  homs,  while  finr  others  ham* 
mocks  were  sfaing  firom  the  beams  which  snppOTted  the 
deck  Tlie  chests  were  anaoged  to  serve  as  seatB)  while 
tbera  was  a  rack  finr  the  plates  and  mugs  belonging  to 
their  messL 

"Die  greater  part  of  the  crew  were  stiU  on  shorsi 
'^  Now,  Jack,  that  yon  know  the  sort  of  place  we  have 
to  HTe  in,  HI  show  yon  the  accommodation  prepared 
for  the  c^)tain  and  his  passengera  It  must  not  make 
joa  envioos  any  more  than  it  does  me,  for  I  tbiiik  that 
those  who  have  learning  and  education  Bbould  enjoy 
advantages  in  int>portion.  I  feel  that  it  is  my  own 
fault  that  I  do  not  live  in  as  fine  a  cabin  as  the  captain 
dues." 

Even  thon^  Feter  had  thus  prepared  me  to  see 
something  very  fine,  the  liclmess  of  the  cabin  fittings 
and  furniture  surpassed  anything  I  had  in  my  simplicity 
imagined  to  exist  Perhaps  those  accustomed  to  such 
things  might  not  have  thou^t  it  so  very  great  I  know 
that  there  were  damask  curtains,  and  coverings  to  the 
sofas,  and  mirrors,  and  pictures  in  gold  frames,  and 
mahogany  tables  and  chairs,  and  cut-glass  decanters, 
and  china  in  racks,  and  a  mmiber  of  pistols  and  mus- 
kets and  cutlasses,  all  burmshed  and  shining,  fixed 
against  a  bulk-head 

**  Why,  this  is  a  place  fit  for  a  king,"  I  exclaimed; 
*^  sure  he  can't  have  anything  grander." 
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Peter  lauglied.  "  The  captain  prides  liimself  on  be- 
ing vciy  natty,  and  having  everything  in  good  order,'* 
said  he ;  "  but  kings,  I  fancy,  live  in  finer  places  than 
this.  However,  my  reason  for  bringing  you  here  was 
to  show  you  the  place,  that  you  may  know  how  to  be- 
have yourself  should  you  be  sent  for  to  attend  on  the 
captam.  You  must  obey  him  quickly,  try  and  under- 
stand his  wishes,  and  keep  thiugs  clean  and  in  their 
places.     If  you  do  this,  you  are  certain  to  please  him." 

Thus  it  was  that  my  friend  kindly  tried  to  prepare 
me  for  my  new  career.  "  Now,  Jack,"  said  he  at  last^ 
"Tve  done  my  best  to  set  you  on  your  legs.  You 
must  try  to  walk  alone.  I  don't  want  to  make  a  nurs- 
ing baby  of  you,  remember."  From  that  day  forward 
Peter  left  me  very  much  to  take  care  of  mysel£  Still 
I  felt  that  his  eye  was  watching  over  me,  and  this  feel- 
ing gave  me  a  considerable  amount  of  confidence  which 
I  should  not  otherwise  have  possessed. 

By  the  next  day  at  noon,  the  rest  of  the  crew  had 
assembled ;  the  captain  and  several  passengers,  mostly 
merchants  and  planters,  came  on  board.  There  was  a 
fair  wind  blowing  down  the  Liffey.  "  Open  the  dock- 
gates,  Mr.  Thompson,  and  let  her  go.  She'll  find  her 
own  way  to  Jamaica  and  back  again  by  herseli^  without 
a  hand  at  the  helm,  she  knows  it  so  well,"  the  captain, 
as  he  stood  on  the  poop,  sung  out  to  the  dock-master. 
I  found  that  this  was  a  standing  joke  of  Ins. 

The  Rainbow  was  a  regular  West  India  trader,  and  had 
liad  many  successful  voyages  there.     Captain  HelMch 
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was  chief  owner  as  well  as  master,  and  was  a  great 
fitvomite  with  the  merchants  and  pknters  at  the  dif- 
faent  islands  at  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  touching, 
and  consequently  had  always  plenty  of  passengers,  and 
nerer  had  to  wait  long  for  freight  He  was  very  proud 
of  his  hii^  and  of  cTeiything  connected  with  her.  He 
himself  also  was  a  person  not  a  little  worthy  of  note. 
He  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  tall,  fine  man,  robust  and 
nprij^  in  figure^  with  Luge,  handsome  features^  and 
teeth  of  pearly  whiteness.  He  was  probably  at  this 
time  xither  more  than  forfy  years  old,  but  not  a  particle 
of  his  crisp,  curly,  brown  hair  had  a  silvery  tint  He 
had  a  fine,  beaming  smile,  though  he  was  veiy  firm  and 
determined,  and  could  look  very  fierce  when  angry. 
I  had  an  unbounded  respect  for  him.  Thus  commanded, 
a*id  with  as  good  a  crew  as  ever  manned  a  ship,  the 
Rainbow  dropped  down  the  Liffey,  and  made  sail  to 
the  southward;  and  under  these  propitious  circum- 
stances I  found  myself  fairly  launched  in  my  career  as 
a  sailor. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

THE  BITTEBS  AND  SWEETS  OF  A  SEA-UFK 

"  And  80,  Jack,  you  like  a  sea-life,  do  you  1"  said  Peter 
Poplar  to  me  one  day  after  we  had  been  about  two 
weeks  from  port  We  had  had  very  fine  weather  all 
the  time,  with  a  north  or  easterly  wind,  and  I  expected 
to  find  the  ocean  always  as  smooth  and  pleasant  as  it 
then  was.  One  good  result  was,  that  I  had  been  able 
to  pick  up  a  good  many  of  the  details  of  my  duty, 
which  I  should  not  have  done  had  I  been  sea-sick,  and 
knocked  about  in  a  gale. 

"Yes,  thanks  to  you,  Peter,  I  like  it  much  better 
than  running  errands  on  shore,"  I  answered.  "  I  don't 
wish  for  a  pleasanter  life." 

Peter  laughed  "  YouVe  had  only  the  sweets  as  yet, 
boy;  the  bitters  are  to  come,"  he  observed.  "  Still,  if 
you  get  a  fair  share  of  the  firsts  you'll  have  no  reason  to 
complain." 

I  did  not  quite  understand  him.  I  then  only  thought 
of  the  sweets,  as  he  called  them.  The  truth  was,  I  had 
generally  been  very  kindly  treated  on  board.  To  be 
sure,  I  got  a  kick,  or  the  taste  of  a  rope's  end,  now  and 
then,  from  some  of  the  men  if  they  h<appened  to  be  out 
of  humour;  but  those  were  trifles,  as  I  never  was  much 
hurt^  and  Peter  told  me  I  was  fortunate  to  get  nothing 
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worse.  There  was  one  ill-conditioned  fellow,  Bamej 
Bo^e  by  name,  who  lost  no  opportunity  of  giving  me 
a  cnff  for  the  merest  trifle,  if  he  could  do  so  without 
being  seen  by  Peter,  of  whom  he  was  mortally  afraid. 
In  his  presence,  the  bully  always  kept  his  hands  off  me. 
Of  course  it  would  not  have  been  wiae  in  me  to  com- 
plain of  Barney  to  Peter,  as  it  might  have  caused  a 
quarrd;  so  I  contented  myself  with  doing  my  best  to 
keep  out  of  my  enemy's  way,  just  as  a  cat  does  out  of 
the  '^y  of  a  dog  who  has  taken  a  &ncy  to  worry 
her.  Captain  Helfrich  had  hitherto  taken  no  notice 
whatever  of  me,  and  he  seemed  to  me  so  awful  a  per- 
son, that  I  never  expected  to  be  spoken  to  by  him. 
Now  and  then  the  mates  ordered  me  to  do  some 
little  job  or  other,  to  fetch  a  swab  or  a  marlinespike, 
or  to  hold  a  paint-pot,  but  tliey  in  no  other  way  noticed 
me. 

I  remember  how  blue  the  sky  was,  and  how  sparkling 
tlie  sea,  and  how  hot  the  sun  at  noon  shone  down  on 
our  heads,  and  how  brightly  the  moon  floated  above  us 
at  night,  and  formed  a  long,  long  stream  of  silvery  light 
across  the  waters ;  and  I  used  to  fancy  as  I  stood  look- 
ing at  it,  that  I  could  hear  voices  calling  to  me  from 
far,  far  of^  and  telling  me  of  my  sweet,  calm-eyed 
mother,  still  remembered  fondly,  and  of  my  poor  father, 
snatched  from  me  so  suddenly.  I  won't  talk  much 
about  that  sort  of  thing.  It  seems  now  like  a  long 
forgotten  dream — I  believe  that>  even  then,  I  was 
dreaming. 
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Well,  as  I  said,  the  fine  weather  continued  for  a  long 
time,  till  I  was  awoke  one  morning  by  a  loud,  roaring, 
dashing,  creaking  sound,  or  rather,  I  might  saj,  of  a 
mixture  of  such  sounds;  and  as  I  began  to  rub  my 
eyes,  I  thought  that  I  should  have  been  hove  out  of  the 
narrow  crib  in  which  I  was  stowed  away  in  the  very 
bows  of  the  vessel  Sometimes  I  felt  the  head  of  the 
brig  lifted  up,  and  then  down  it  came  like  a  sledge- 
hammer into  the  water;  now  I  felt  myself  rolled  on 
one  side,  now  on  the  other.  I  fully  thought  that  the 
vessel  must  be  on  the  rocks.  Not  a  gleam  of  light 
reached  me,  nor  could  I  hear  the  soimd  of  a  human 
voice.  I  wanted  *to  be  out  of  the  place ;  but  when  I 
tried  to  get  up,  I  felt  so  sick  and  wretched,  that  I  lay 
down  again  with  an  idea  that  it  would  be  more  comfort- 
able to  die  where  I  was.  At  last^  however,  Barney 
Bogle  came  below  and  discovered  me. 

"Turn  out>  you  young  skulker;  turn  out!"  he  ex- 
claimed, belabouring  me  with  a  rope's  end.  "  Didn't 
you  hear  all  hands  called  to  shorten  sail  an  hour 
agol" 

I  had  no  help  for  it,  so  on  deck  I  crawled,  where  the 
gray  light  of  morning  was  streaming  from  beneath  a 
dark  mass  of  clouds  which  hung  overhead,  and  a  gale 
was  blowing  which  sent  the  foam  flying  from  the  tops 
of  the  seas,  deluging  us  fore  and  afL  Now  the  brig 
was  lifted  up  to  the  summit  of  a  wave,  and  now  down 
she  sunk  into  the  trough  of  the  sea,  with  a  liquid  wall 
on  one  side  which,  as  it  came  curling  on,  looked  as  if  it 
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must  inevitably  overwhelm  her.  She  was  under  close- 
reefed  topsails  and  storm-jib,  and  two  of  the  best  hands 
were  at  the  helm.  Peter  was  one  of  them.  I  ma- 
naged to  climb  up  to  windward,  and  to  hold  on  by  the 
weather-foreriggingy  where  the  rest  of  the  crew  were 
collected. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  dark,  dreary,  and  terrific  scene 
which  the  ocean  presented  to  my  unaccustomed  sight 
At  firsts  too,  I  felt  veiy  sick  and  miserable,  and  I 
thought  that  I  would  far  rather  have  been  starving  on 
shore  than  going  to  be  drowned,  as  I  fancied,  and  being 
tossed  about  by  the  rough  ocean.  Barney,  who  was  on 
deck  before  me,  abused  me  as  I  crawled  up  near  him, 
and  contrived  to  give  me  a  kick,  which,  had  I  let  go  my 
hold,  as  it  was  calculated  to  make  me  do,  would  pro- 
bably have  been  the  cause  of  my  immediate  destiniction. 
At  that  moment  a  huge  sea  came  rolling  up  towards 
the  brig,  topping  high  above  our  deck  I  saw  Peter 
Poplar  and  the  other  man  at  the  helm  looking  out 
anxiously  at  it  They  grasped  tighter  hold  of  the 
spokes  of  the  wheel,  and  planted  their  feet  finner  on 
the  deck.  Captain  Helfrich  and  his  mates  were  stand- 
ing  by  the  mainrigging. 

"  Hold  on,  hold  on  for  your  lives,  my  men ! "  he 
sung  out  The  crew  did  not  neglect  to  obey  him,  and 
I  clung  to  a  rope  like  a  monkey.  Most  of  the  pas- 
sengers were  below,  sick  in  their  berths.  Down  came 
the  huge  sea  upon  us  like  the  wall  of  a  city  overwhelm- 
ing its  inhabitants.     Over  our  deck  it  rushed  with 
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There  was  no  time,  however,  to  be  idle,  and  all  hands 
set  to  work  to  repair  damages.  I  now  saw  that  the 
captain,  who  appeared  so  fine  a  gentleman  in  harbour, 
or  when  there  was  nothing  to  do,  could  work  as  well,  if 
not  rather  better,  than  any  one.  With  his  coat  o£^  and 
saw,  axe,  or  hammer  in  hand,  he  worked  away  with  the 
carpenter  in  fitting  a  new  rail,  and  planking  up  the  bul- 
warks ;  and  the  steward  had  twice  to  call  him  to  break- 
&st  before  he  obeyed  the  summons.  His  example  in- 
spired the  rest ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  bulwarks 
were  made  sufficiently  secure  to  serve  till  the  return  of 
fine  weather. 

'*  I  told  you.  Jack,  that  you  would  have  a  taste  of  the 
bitters  of  a  sea-life  before  long,"  said  Peter,  as  soon  as 
he  had  time  to  have  a  word  with  me.  "  Let  me  tell  you, 
however,  that  this  is  just  nothing  and  that  we  shall  be 
very  fortunate  if  we  do  not  fsdl  in  with  something  much 
worse  before  long." 

I  knew  that  Peter  would  not  unnecessarily  alarm  me, 
and  as  I  looked  up  at  the  dark  clouds  driving  across 
the  sky,  and  saw  the  hissing  foaming  waves  dancing  up 
wildly  around  us,  looking  as  if  every  moment  they  were 
ready  to  swallow  up  the  brig,  I  asked  myself  what 
worse  could  occur,  without  our  going  to  the  bottom.  I 
had  never  then  been  in  a  regular  hurricane  or  a  typhoon, 
or  on  a  lee-shore  on  a  dark  nighty  surrounded  by  rocks, 
or  among  rapid  currents,  hurrying  the  ship  within  their 
power  to  destruction ;  nor  had  I  been  on  board  a  craft 
when  all  hands  at  the  pumps  could  scarcely  keep  her 
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afloat;  nor  had  I  Been  a  fire  ngiiig.  Indeed,  I  happily 
knew  nolihmg  of  the  nnmberleas  dangers  and  hardahipa 
to  whkh  a  aeaman  in  hia  eaieer  is  ezpooed.  I  moat 
not  wuj  that  I  was  in  anj  mj  lightened.  I  reaolyed 
to  keep  a  bold  heart  in  mj  bodj.  <*  Never  mindy"  I 
aaaipared  to  Peter'a  remark ;  "while  I've  got  yon  and 
die  aq^tain  on  board,  I  don't  fear  anything.*' 

FMer  laag^bLed.  "  We  may  be  veiy  well  in  our  way," 
aaad  he;  "bot^  Jack,  my  advice  is:  IVostin  God,  and 
hold  on  by  the  weather-rigging.  Siould  the  shq>  go 
down,  look  oat  for  a  vgar  or  a  plank  if  there's  no  boat 
afloat^  and  if  you  can  find  nothing  swim  as  long  as  you 
can  ;  but  whatevw  you  do,  trast  in  Qod." 

I  have  never  forgotten  Peter's  advice.  Never  have  I 
found  that  trust  deceive  me ;  and  often  and  often  have 
I  been  mercifully  preserved  when  I  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  my  last  hour  had  come.  I  should  remark 
also  that,  badly  off  as  I  have  often  fimcied  myself  I  have 
soon  had  reason  to  be  thankful  that  I  was  not  io  the 
condition  of  others  around  me. 

While  Peter  was  speaking,  one  of  the  crew  sung  out^ 
"  A  sail  on  the  weather-bow ! "  Sure  enough,  as  we 
rose  oa  the  summit  of  a  sea,  a  ship  could  be  seen  with 
all  her  topsails  set  running  before  the  wind.  Peter  re- 
marked, that  she  was  standing  directly  for  us.  '^  She  ia 
a  large  ship  by  the  squareness  of  her  yards ;  probably 
either  from  the  West  Indies  or  South  America,  or  maybe 
China,  or  from  some  port  in  the  Pacific,  and  she  har 
oome  round  the  Horn." 
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We  watched  her  for  some  time.  "  She  has  a  signal 
of  distress  flying,  sir,"  said  the  first  mate,  who  had  been 
looking  at  her  through  a  glass. 

'^  She  is  in  a  bad  way,  then,"  remarked  the  captain. 
"  I  fear  that  unless  the  sea  goes  down,  and  she  in  the 
meantime  can  heave-to  near  us,  we  can  render  her  no 
assistance." 

On  came  the  ship  right  for  us.  I  thought  that  she 
would  run  us  down ;  so,  indeed,  I  found  did  others  on 
board.  The  mates,  indeed,  went  to  the  wheel  to  put 
the  helm  up  to  let  the  brig  &11  off,  that  we  might  get 
out  of  her  way ;  but  as  she  approached,  she  altered  her 
course  a  little,  so  that  she  might  pass  dear  under  our 
stem.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  look  of  that  strange 
ship ;  for,  as  she  came  near  us,  rolling  in  the  trough  of 
the  sea^  we  could  see  clearly  eveiything  going  forward 
on  her  decks. 

She  was  a  Spaniard,  so  Peter  told  me,  as  he  knew 
firom  the  ensign  which  flew  out^  hoisted  half-way  to 
her  peak.  She  was  a  high-pooped  ship,  with  a  deep 
waist  and  a  lofty  forecastle,  her  upper  works  narrowing 
as  they  rose,  with  large  lanterns,  and  much  rich  carved 
work  all  gilt  and  painted.  Such  a  craft  is  never  seen 
now-a^days. 

She  was  crowded  with  people.  Some  were  soldiers, 
worn-out  men,  with  their  wives  and  fluniHes  returning 
home  from  the  colonies ;  others  were  cabin-passengers. 
There  were  rich  Hidalgos,  attended  on  by  their  slaves — 
old  men,  who  had  spent  their  lives  abroad  in  the  pur- 
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todt  of  wealth  j  and  there  were  fiiir  gub,  too^  {sobably 
their  dao^^iten^  some  yoiiiig  and  lovelj;  and  there 
were  young  mfin,  with  life  before  them,  and  thinking 
that  life  was  to  be  Tery  sweet;  and  there  were  children, 
and  infimtB  in  annfl^  and  their  fond  mothen  or  nniBes 
amdoos  to  ahelter  them  from  hazm.  Then  there  were 
the  officers  of  the  ship  and  the  crew;  fierce,  dark-beard- 
ed men, — a  mongrel  set  of  Tarions  ranks  and  many 
natianfl.  She  was  evidently  a  rich  gaUeon,  retoming  to 
old  Spain  from  one  of  her  ill-govemed  dependencies  in 
Sonth  America^  But  it  was  the  way  in  which  all  these 
people  were  employed  made  so  deep  an  impression  on 
me.  Then  the  scene  looked  only  like  a  strange  picture. 
It  was  not  till  long  afterwards,  when  I  reasoned  on 
what  I  had  observed,  that  I  understood  what  I  now 
describe. 

The  greater  number  of  the  men  were  at  the  pumps, 
labouring  in  a  way  which  showed  that  they  fancied  their 
lives  depended  on  their  exertions;  but  the  clear  streams 
of  water  which  came  out  of  the  scuppers,  and  the  heavy 
way  in  which  the  ship  plunged  into  the  trough  of  the 
sea,  showed  that  their  labour  would  too  probably  be  in 
vain.  Others  seemed  paralysed  or  stupified,  and  sat 
down  with  their  heads  on  their  breasts  waiting  their 
fate.  Many,  as  they  passed  us,  came  to  the  side  of  their 
ship,  and  held  out  their  hands  imploringly  towards  us, 
as  if  we  could  help  them.  But  what  seemed  most 
dreadful — some  of  the  sailors  and  soldiers  had  got  hold 
of  a  quantity  of  wine  and  spirits,  and  were  reeling  about 
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the  decks,  offering  liquor  to  every  one  they  encountered, 
and  holding  ont  botUes  and  cans  of  ^dne  mockingly  at 
US,  or  as  if  inviting  us  to  join  theoL  Several,  although 
they  must  have  given  up  all  hope  of  assistance  from 
man,  might  have  looked  for  it  £rom  Heaven,  for  th^ 
were  on  their  knees  imploring  help, — was  it  from  Him 
who  alone  can  give  it,  or  was  it  from  their  various 
saints  )     I  don't  know. 

Two  groups  of  figures  on  the  poop  especially  struck 
me.  In  the  centre  of  one  stood  a  tall  man  in  rich  vest- 
ments of  gold,  and  white,  and  purple.  He  had  a  shorn 
crown.  He  was  a  priest.  He  was  holding  aloft  a 
golden  crudfiz,  which  I  thought  the  wind  would  have 
blown  out  of  his  hand,  but  he  must  have  been  a  power- 
fill  man,  and  he  grasped  it  fast  Assisting  to  support 
him  and  it  were  two  monks  in  dark  dresses,  kneeling 
on  the  deck  on  either  side  of  him.  Around  them 
knelt  and  dung,  holding  on  to  each  other,  a  number  of 
men  and  women,  and  among  them  were  some  little 
children,  holding  up  their  tiny  hands  in  supplication 
towards  the  crudfiz.  Of  course,  no  sound  could  reach 
us,  but  there  seemed  to  be  much  wailing^  and  crying, 
and  groaning.  Some  were  stretching  out  their  aims, 
others  were  beating  their  breasts  and  tearing  their 
hair.  The  priest  stood  unmoved,  with  head  erect^  ut- 
tering prayers,  or  pronouncing  absolutioa  At  some 
distance  from  them  were  a  couple,  not  to  be  overlooked 
dther.  One  was  a  fine  handsome  young  man,  in  the 
uniform  of  a  military  ofiicer;  the  other,  a  young  and 
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bcMitiMgnly  whokjnearijfiuntiiiginliisanna.  He 
looked  towaidB  us  eagerly,  hopefullj,  as  if  he  fimded 
that  he  would  plnnge  with  his  predous  charge  into  the 
water.  I  thought  that  at  that  moment  he  was  going 
to  make  the  daring  leap.  Some  of  the  officers  of  the 
ship  were  gathered  round  the  wheel  Just  then  the 
helm  was  put  down,  and  we  saw  some  of  them  with 
blows  and  threats  nrging  the  drunken  crew  to  take  in 
the  head-sails,  leaving  the  maintopnsail  only  to  steady 
the  ship.  In  the  operation,  however,  carelessly  per- 
formed, the  sails  were  blown  to  ribbons^  and  the  ship 
drifted  away  to  leeward  of  us.  She  had  before  this 
evidently  suffered  severely.  Her  boats  were  gone  ;  her 
bulwarks  in  many  places  stove  in ;  and  her  bowsprit 
and  foretop-mast  had  been  carried  away,  while,  of 
course,  still  more  serious  damage  had  been  sustained 
in  her  hull 

"  Shall  we  be  able  to  do  anything  for  all  those  poor 
people  r*  I  asked  of  Peter,  who  stood  near  me. 

^  No,  Jack,  we  shall  not^"  he  answered;  "man  can't 
help  thenL  This  ship,  by  the  look  of  her,  wiU  not  keep 
above  water  another  half  hour;  and  then  Heaven  have 
mercy  on  their  souls  1  I  doubt  if  the  captain  will  ven- 
ture to  lower  a  boat  in  this  sea  to  attempt  to  save  them, 
or  if  a  boat  could  live  if  he  did." 

"  If  s  veiy  dreadful,"  said  L 

"  Yes,  Jack,  but  it's  the  lot  all  sailors  must  be  pre- 
pared for,"  answered  Peter.  "  Eemember,  it  may  be  my 
fate  or  yours  one  of  these  days.     We  should  net  be 
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afraid;  bat  I  repeat  it,  Jack,  we  should  be  pfepared.^'  I 
did  not  quite  understand  Peter  then. 

'*  Then,  Peter,  you  would  not  go  in  the  boat  if  one  was 
lowered,"  I  obsenred) 

'^  Wait  till  the  captain  says  what  he  wants  done," 
he  answered  calmly.  "  If  he  thinks  a  boat  can  live, 
and  wants  volunteers,  it's  my  duty  to  go,  you  know. 
Bemember,  Jack,  obey  first,  and  calculate  risk  after- 
wards." 

Peter's  predictions  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Spanish  ship 
were  fulfilled  sooner  even  than  he  had  expected.  That 
moment^  while  we  were  looking  at  her,  she  settled  lower 
and  lower  in  the  water;  she  rolled  still  more  heavily; 
her  bow  looked  as  if  about  to  rise,  but  instead  her 
stem  lifted  high — up  it  went  There  seemed  a  chasm 
yawning  for  her.  Into  it  she  plunged,  and  down, 
down  she  went — the  waves  wildly  rushing  over  her 
decks,  and  scattering  the  shrieking  multitude  assembled 
on  them  hx  and  wide  over  the  foaming  ocean ;  mothers, 
children,  husbands,  wives,  lovers,  and  friends,  the  priests 
and  their  disciples,  were  rudely  torn  asunder,  and  sent 
hither  and  thither.  Numbers  went  down  in  the  vdrtex 
of  the  huge  ship— the  men  at  the  pumps,  the  drunken 
seamen,  some  who  had  clung  madly  to  the  rigging; 
others  supported  themselves  on  anything  which  could 
float;  and  brave  swimmers  struck  out  for  dear  life. 

"  I  can't  stand  this,"  cried  our  captain,  imconscious 
that  he  waa  speaking  aloud  ;  "  we  must  try  at  all  risks 
to  save  the  poor  wretches." 
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**  m  go,"  exdaimed  the  aeoond  mate»  Hany  Gale,  a 
fine^  qoiet^  gentleman-Teand  yomig  man  $b  ever  I  met 

"  I'm  one  ivith  yon,  Mr.  Oale,*'  cried  Peler  "Popbr^ 
apringing  aft  to  the  fidls  of  the  lee-qoarter-boat^  the 
only  one  which  could  be  lofwered.  "  Bear  a  hand  hert^ 
mates;  there's  no  time  to  be  loat !" 

^  Hold  fiist r  ahoated  ihe  captain.  ''No hmiy,  my 
men;  those  who  go^  dear  the  boat  The  mates  will 
stand  by  the  Ms  with  Jackson  and  Farr.  All  ready 
now  ! — ^Lower  away  !'* 

The  captain  gave  the  word,  so  that  the  boat  touched 
the  water  just  at  the  best  time.  Peter  Poplar  stood  in 
the  bows,  boat-hook  in  hand,  and  shoyed  off ;  Mr.  Gale 
steered ;  the  three  other  men  were  the  strongest  of  the 
ship's  company;  and  truly  it  required  all  the  care  and 
seamanship  mortal  man  could  possess,  to  keep  a  boat 
alive  in  such  a  boiling  caldron  as  the  wide  Atlantic 
then  was.  I  was  very  anxious  for  Peter's  safety,  for  he 
was  indeed  my  friend.  I  feared  also  for  the  rest  I 
was  fully  alive  to  the  danger  of  the  expedition  they 
were  on. 

The  boat,  keeping  under  the  lee  of  the  brig^  dropped 
down  towards  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe  So  fiercely 
boiling,  however,  were  the  waves,  that  with  awfiil  rapi- 
dity the  greater  number  of  those  who  had  lately  peopled 
the  deck  of  that  big  ship  were  now  engulfed  beneath 
them.     Some,  however,  stUl  struggled  for  existence. 

Had  the  sea  been  less  violent  many  might  have  been 
saved,  for  as  we  stood  on  the  deck  we  could  see  the 
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poor  wretches  stroggHng  among  the  foam;  but  by  the 
time  the  boat  reached  the  apot  they  had  sunk  for  ever. 

The  captain  had  gone  into  the  mainrigging,  and  with 
his  outstretched  arm  was  indicating  to  the  second  mate 
the  direction  in  which  to  steer;  but  of  course  she  could 
venture  to  go  veiy  little  out  of  one  particular  direction 
without  a  certainly  of  being  iw«unped  It  was  yeiy 
dreadful  to  watch  one  human  being  after  another  en- 
gulfed in  the  hungry  ocean.  We  have  just  to  picture 
to  ourselyes  how  we  should  be  feeling  if  we  were  in 
their  places,  to  make  us  eager  to  save  those  under  like 
circumstances. 

The  most  conspicuous  object  was  the  tall  priest^  and 
towards  him  the  boat  was  accordingly  making  her  way. 
Two  other  figures  were  at  the  same  time  seen.  One 
floated  only  a  short  distance  to  leeward  of  the  brig ;  it  was 
that,  I  felt  certain,  of  the  beautiful  girl  I  had  seen  sup- 
ported by  the  young  officer.  She  was  unconscious  of 
all  aroimd,  and  I  belieye  even  then  Hfe  had  left  her 
frame.  She  was  supported  by  a  piece  of  plank,  to 
which  probably  she  had  been  secured  with  the  last  fond 
effort  of  affection  by  him  who  had  thus  been  unable  to 
provide  any  means  of  escape  for  himself.  He,  how- 
ever, must  have  struggled  bravely  for  existence,  for  I 
made  him  out  at  a  short  distance  beyond,  now  rising 
on  the  crest  of  a  wave,  now  sinking  into  the  trough  of 
the  sea,  but  still  swimming  on  with  his  eye  gazing 
steadily  in  the  direction  of  that  floating  form. 

Meantime  the  boat  was  making  towards  the  priest^- 
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'^  Give  wajy  lads  I"  ahoated  aeyeral  of  oar  pe(^  in  their 
cflgemessy  forgettang  that  they  oonld  not  poeaibly  be 
heard.  No  time  was  to  be  loat^  for  ahready  the  priesf  a 
rich  dress  was  saturated  with  water,  and  he  was  sink- 
ing lower  and  lower,  and  what  at  first  had  supported 
him  was  now  dragging  him  down.  Still  he  did  not 
give  in,  bat^  cross  in  hand,  waved  the  boat  on.  The 
distance  he  was  from  the  boat  must  have  been  greater 
than  we  sapposed.  Suddenly  he  threw  np  Mb  aims^ 
and  a  white-crested  top  of  a  sea  breaking  over  him,  he 
disappeared  far  ever  amidst  a  mass  of  foam. 

Mr.  Gale  saw  what  had  occurred,  and  instantly 
turned  the  boat's  head  towards  the  young  officer,  who  was 
still  swinmung  on  with  wonderful  strengtL  In  this 
instance  the  men  were  more  successful ;  the  boat's  head 
dropped  down  close  to  him,  and  Peter,  stretching 
out  his  arm,  grasped  the  young  man  by  the  shoulder, 
and  hauled  him  in  over  the  bows,  and  passed  him  on 
into  the  stem-sheets.  Though  faint  at  firsts  the  Span- 
iard instantly  recovered  himself  and  stood  upright  in 
the  boat^  gazing  eagerly  around.  As  the  boat  rose  on  a 
sea,  he  caught  sight  of  the  object  of  his  search.  He 
pointed  towards  the  floating  form  of  the  young  lady. 
Even  when  first  seen,  the  line  by  which  she  had  been 
hurriedly  and  imperfectly  secured  to  the  plank  I  ob- 
served was  loosened.  The  wash  of  the  sea  now  parted 
her  from  it  entirely.  The  young  man  saw  what  Lid 
occurred.  With  a  ciy  of  angniah,  before  our  people 
oonld  seize  him  he  sprang  from  the  gunwale  towards 
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the  object  of  his  love,  as  her  dress  carried  her  down 
beneath  the  foaming  waters.  I  think  he  reached  her. 
They  disappeared  at  the  same  moment^  and  never  rose 
againi 

Still  a  few  people  kept  above  water,  holding  on  to 
planks,  or  swimming,  chiefly  seamen  or  soldiers ;  but 
most  of  them  had  been  carried  to  too  great  a  distance 
from  the  brig  for  the  boat  to  save  them.  It  was  only 
by  keeping  under  our  lee,  our  hull  preventing  the  sea 
from  breaking  so  much,  that  the  boat  avoided  being 
swamped.  Thus  we  could  expect  that  only  a  very  few 
of  those  who  floated  to  the  last  could  be  saved.  No 
one  could  have  ventured  farther  than  did  our  brave 
mate  and  his  crew; — ^they  would  in  all  probability  have 
thrown  away  their  own  lives  had  not  Captain  Helfiich 
recalled  them.  He  signalled  with  his  hand,  but  Mr. 
Qale  did  not  observe  him.  "  Fire  a  gun  there,"  he 
shouted;  "  quick,  for  your  lives  !"  A  gun  had  been  ready 
loaded  for  the  purpose.  Its  report  served  as  the  funeral 
knell  of  many  a  despairing  wretch. 

The  boat  put  about  The  returning  alongside  was 
as  perilous  an  operation  almost  as  the  lowering  the 
boat  had  been.  All  hands  not  required  at  the  falls 
stood  ready  with  ropes  to  heave  to  our  shipmates, 
should  she  be  swamped  alongside;  but  the  oars  being 
thrown  in,  Mr.  Gale  and  Peter  seizing  the  fiJl-tackles 
at  the  right  moment^  hooked  on,  and  the  rest  of  the 
people  handing  themselves  up  by  the  ippes  hanging 
ready  for  them,  the  boat  was  hoisted  up  before  the  sea 
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again  rose  under  her  bottom.  It  was  sad  to  think 
that  all  their  gallant  efforts  had  been  unavailing.  In 
two  or  three  minutes  more,  not  a  human  being  of  all  the 
Spaniard's  crew  was  to  be  seen  alive;  and  except  a  few 
planks  and  spars,  and  here  and  there  a  bale  or  a  chesty 
mere  dots  in  the  ocean,  we  might  have  fEincied  as  we 
looked  out  on  those  foaming  waters,  that  all  that  had 
passed  was  some  hideous  dreauL  Often,  indeed,  have  I 
since  had  the  same  dreadful  drama  acted  over  before 
my  eyes  while  I  slept;  so  deep  was  the  impression 
made  on  me  by  the  reality.  Very  many  things,  which 
long  after  that  time  occurred,  have  entirely  hded  £rom 
my  memory. 

Had  it  been  possible  (as  Peter  told  me  he  thought  it 
would  have  been,  had  all  the  crew  done  their  duty)  to 
keep  the  galleon  afloat  a  few  hours  longer,  in  all  proba- 
bility we  should  have  been  the  means  of  saving  the 
people.  In  the  course  of  the  day  the  wind  fell,  and 
the  sea  went  down  sufficiently  to  have  allowed  our  boats 
to  have  passed  between  the  two  vessels  without  any 
great  lisL  Captain  HelMch  was  certainly  not  a  man 
to  have  deserted  her  while  a  chance  remained  of  saving 
a  human  being.  While  she  floated  he  would  have 
stuck  by  her.  "  Remember,  Jack,"  said  Peter,  "  the 
first  duty  of  a  ship's  company  is  to  stick  by  each  other 
— ^to  keep  sober,  and  to  •bey  their  officers.  Without  a 
head,  men  can  do  nothing.  They  are  like  a  flock  of 
sheep  running  here  and  there,  and  never  getting  on. 
What  is  a  man's  duty  Is  best;  and  you  see  here,  for  in- 
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stance,  that  the  lives  of  all  depend  on  their  doing  their 
duty." 

Sail  was  again  made  on  the  brig,  and  she  was  able 
to  lay  her  coursa  At  night,  however,  it  came  on  to 
blow  again,  and  by  next  morning  we  were  once  more 
hove-to  with  more  sea,  and  the  wind  chopping  about 
and  making  it  break  in  a  far  more  dangerous  way  than 
it  had  done  on  the  previous  day.  I  found,  when  I 
came  on  deck  after  my  watch  below,  all  hands  looking 
out  at  an  object  which  had  just  been  discovered  a  little 
abaft  the  lee-bow.  Some  said  it  was  a  dead  whale  ; 
one  or  two  declared  that  it  was  a  rock;  but  the  officers, 
after  examining  it  with  their  glasses,  pronounced  it  to 
be  a  vessel  bottom  uppermost!  The  question  was, 
whether  the  wreck  was  deserted,  or  whether  any  people 
still  clung  to  it  Hove-to  as  we  were,  we  made  of 
course  considerable  lee-way;  and  keeping  in  the  direc- 
tion we  were  then  driving,  we  should  before  long  get 
near  enough  to  examine  her  condition.  Had  not  the 
brig  akeady  received  some  damage.  Captain  Helfrich 
would,  I  believe,  have  run  down  at  once  to  the  wreck ; 
but  this,  a  right  care  for  the  safety  of  his  own  vessel 
would  not  allow  him  to  do.  Every  instant,  too,  the 
gale  was  increasing,  till  it  blew  a  perfect  hurricane ;  and 
not  for  a  moment  could  a  boat  have  lived  had  one  been 
lowered.  The  wreck  drove  before  the  wind,  but  of 
course  we  moved  much  faster;  it  was  some  hours,  how- 
ever, before  we  got  near  enough  to  the  wrQck  to  discover 
if  any  one  was  upon  it. 
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^  There  are  three  or  four  people  at  least  upon  it," 
exclaimed  Mr.  Gala  '*  Poor  fellows !  can  we  do  nothing 
for  them,  sir  V* 

"  I  cannot  allow  you  to  throw  away  your  life,  as  you 
would  if  you  had  your  own  way,''  answered  the  captain, 
to  whom  he  spoke.  ^  All  we  can  do  is  to  hope  that  the 
wind  will  go  down  before  we  drift  out  of  sight  of  each 
other." 

Unhappily  our  course  took  us  some  way  from  the 
wreck,  though  near  enough  to  see  clearly  the  poor 
fellows  on  it  How  intense  must  have  been  their  feel- 
ings of  anxiety  as  they  saw  us  approaching  them !  and 
how  bitter  their  disappointment  when  they  discovered 
how  impossible  it  was  for  us  to  render  them  any  assist- 
ance tiU  the  weather  moderated ! 

The  wreck  appeared  to  be  that  of  a  schooner,  or  brig 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  tons  or  so.  The  people  were 
holding  on  to  her  keeL  There  were  three  white  men 
and  two  blacks.  Th^  waved  their  handkerchief  and 
caps,  and  held  out  their  hands  imploringly  towards  us. 
Some  were  sitting  astride  on  the  keel;  one  was  lying 
down,  held  on  by  his  shipmates;  and  another  lay 
right  over  it  looking  almost  dead.  We  made  out  this 
throogh  the  glasses.  Peter  got  me  a  look  through  a 
telescope  which  one  of  the  men  had.  It  brought  the 
countenances  of  the  poor  fellows  fearfully  near, — their 
expressions  of  horror  and  despair  could  be  seen.  We 
longed  more  than  ever  for  the  gale  to  abate  that  we 
might  help  them.     Still  it  blew  on  as  fiercely  as  ever 
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all  day.  The  wreck  remained  doling  this  time  in  dght^ 
but  of  course  we  were  increasing  our  distance  from  her. 

"What  would  have  happened,"  said  I  to  Peter,  **if 
it  had  been  night  instead  of  day;  and  if,  instead  of 
passing  by  the  wreck,  we  had  struck  against  her?" 

"  Why,  we  should  have  given  her  a  finishing-stroke, 
and  very  likely  have  stove  in  our  bottom  and  followed 
her,"  he  answered.  "  I  like  to  hear  you  ask  such  ques- 
tions :  they  show  that  you  think.  The  event  you  have 
spoken  of  occurs  very  frequently,  I  suspect  Numbers 
of  vessels  leave  port  and  are  never  again  heard  of  They 
are  either  run  down,  or  they  run  their  bows  against  a 
wreck,  or  the  but-end  of  a  tree  or  log  of  timber;  some 
are  burned;  some  run  against  icebeigs,  or  fields  of  ice; 
and  some  are  ill  put  together,  or  rotten,  and  spring 
leaks,  and  so  go  down:  but  to  my  mind  the  greater 
number  are  lost  from  the  first  cause  I  have  spoken  o£ 
You'll  find  out  in  time.  Jack,  all  the  perils  to  which  a 
seaman  is  exposed,  as  well  as  the  hardships  I  once 
before  spoke  to  you  about"  I  did  not  think  at  the 
time  how  true  Peter's  words  would  come. 

We  were  nearly  a  mile  from  the  wreck,  I  suppose, 
when  night  came  on ;  but  the  captain  took  her  bearings 
by  the  compass,  that  he  might  know  in  what  direction 
to  look  for  her  should  he  be  able  to  make  sail  before 
the  morning.  I  had  got  pretty  well  accustomed  1o  the 
tumbling  about  by  this  time,  but  I  could  scarcely  sleep 
for  thinking  of  the  poor  fellows  on  the  wreck.  The 
night  passed  away  without  any  change  in  the  weather. 
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When  momiDg  ctaae,  aU  hands  were  lookiiig  oatfixr  the 
wreck;  bat  we  aU  looked  in  VBin.  There  was  the  leaden 
akjTy  and  the  dark-green  foaming  aeis  bat  not  a  spot  cm 
it  to  be  observed  fiur  as  the  eye  ooold  reach.  Before 
noon  the  wind  once  moie  modeiatedy  and  making  sail 
we  stood  orer  the  place  where^  by  our  captain's  calculi^ 
tions,  the  wreck  woald  be  found.  Not  a  sign  of  her 
was  to  be  seen.  It  was  too  certain  that  she  most  haye 
gone  down  dmfing  the  night 

Every  day  seemed  to  have  its  event  We  were  again 
on  oar  proper  coarse^  thoo^  the  sea  was  still  running 
high,  when  towards  evening  an  object  was  seen  floating 
ahead  of  ns,  just  on  the  lee-bow.  We  were  at  no  great 
distance,  little  more  than  half  a  mile  or  so,  when  first 
seen,  so  that  we  were  not  left  long  in  doubt  as  to  what 
it  was.  "A  raft!"  said  one;  "  A  piece  of  a  wreck,"  said 
another;  '^  Some  casks,"  said  a  third. 

"  Whatever  it  is,  there  is  a  man  upon  it>"  exclaimed 
Peter;  ''and,  messmates,  he's  alive!  Steady  you,"  he 
added,  looking  at  the  man  at  the  wheel  "  Keep  her 
away  a  little,"  he  said,  addressing  Mr.  Gale^  who  had 
charge  of  the  decL 

The  news  of  what  was  seen  at  once  spread  below, 

and  all  hands  were  soon  on  deck  on  the  look-out     The 

man  was  alive,  and  saw  us  coming,  for  he  waved  a 

handkerchief  to  attract  our  notice,  lest  he  might  not 

have  been  observed.    We  waved  to  him  in  return,  to 

keep  up  his  spiiits.     As  we  approached,  we  saw  that 

the  man  was  dressed  as  a  sailor.     He  was  seated  on  a 
o 
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grating,  made  more  buoyant  by  fiereral  pieces  of  span 
and  planks.  He  was  leaning  against  another  plank, 
irhich  he  had  secured  in  an  npHght  position  by  means 
if  stays  on  the  grating.  Had  Hot  the  sea  been  still 
Teiy  high,  we  could  have  ron  alongside  his  raft  and 
picked  him  off  without  difficulty;  but  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  steer  with  the  neoessaiy  nicety,  there  was  a 
risk  of  running  him  down  by  so  doing.  We  therefore 
hoYe-to  to  windward  of  him;  and  Mr.  Qale,  with  the 
boat's  crew  who  had  before  volunteered,  being  lowered, 
ihey  pulled  carefully  towards  him.  The  man  stood 
up  as  he  saw  them  approach;  and  tKxecdj  had  the 
bow  of  the  boat  touched  the  grating,  than  he  sprung  on 
board,  and  without  help  stepped  over  the  shoulders  of 
the  men  into  the  stem-sheets.  When  t^ere^  however, 
his  strength  seemed  to  give  way,  and  he  sunk  down 
into  the  bottom  of  the  boat  in  what  appeared  to  be  a 
fiunting  fit  A  few  drops  from  a  fiask,  which  Mr. 
Qal9  had  thoughtfdUy  carried  in  his  pocket,  partially 
revived  the  man,  though  he  was  unaUe  to  help  himself 
up  the  side.  He  was  therefore  slung  on  deck,  and  the 
boat  being  hoisted  in  without  damage,  we  again  soade 
sail 

The  man,  who  was  pkced  on  deck  with  his  back 
against  the  companion-hatch,  remained  some  time  in  an 
almost  unconscious  state;  but  at  length,  after  m«ck 
eare  had  been  bestowed  on  him,  he  recovered  sufficiently 
to  speak.  He  was  a  fine,  good-looking  young  man;  and 
his  well  browned  countenance  and  hands  showed  that 
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he  hid  been  kmg  in  »  tropiail  diniata  Alittlelbod^ 
Ukm  abirify  still  Ibiiber  nnved  him;  and  he  ins 
soon  aUe  to  lift  himself  up  and  loc^  about  him. 

'^How  ivas  it  yon  came  to  be  where  we  fioond  joa  V 
Mlced  O^ptain  Helfiich,  who  was  aeated  near  hm  on 
the  eompMiiim-hafech,  while  I  was  employed  in  poliafaing 
np  the  iMraes  rail  of  the  companion-ladder. 

«« Why,  I  bekni^  to  a  sh^  the  Oak  Tree^  boond 
firom  Hondinas  to  Bristol  with  mahogany  and  logwood,'' 
answered  the  stmnger.  ^  We  had  made  a  fur  nm  of 
il^  three  diiys  ago,  whcft  we  ware  canglit  in  a  heary 
sqnall,  which  carried  awi^  oar  maintop-mast»  and  did 
US  much  damage.  Fortunately,  I  was  at  supper  when 
all  hands  were  called  to  shorten  sail ;  and  not  thinking 
what  I  was  about^  I  clapped  a  whole  handful  of  biscuit 
and  junk  into  my  pocket  before  I  sprung  on  deck.  A 
few  hours  after  dark,  a  heayy  sea  struck  the  ship,  and 
carried  away  our  boats  and  bulwarks,  washing  me  with 
one  or  two  other  poor  fellows  overboard.  I  was  with- 
out my  shoes,  and  had  only  a  thin  cotton  jacket  on ;  so, 
being  a  good  swimmer,  I  was  able  to  r^^  the  surface, 
and  to  look  about  me.  Away  flew  the  ship  before  the 
wind,  without  a  prospect  of  my  being  able  to  regain 
her;  so  I  did  not  trouble  myself  about  that  point  The 
other  men  who  had  been  washed  orerboard  with  me 
had  sunk :  I  could  do  them  no  good.  I  therefore  had 
€miy  to  look  after  mysel£  I  first  cast  my  eyes  about 
me,  to  see  what  I  could  get  hold  of  to  keep  me  afloat 
The  wreck  of  the  bulwarks  and  boats,  with  the  spars 
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which  had  been  washed  oyerboaid,  had  sent  me  some 
materials;  and  I  got  a  couple  of  pieces  under  mj  anns 
to  support  me  while  I  looked  for  more.  In  the  hea^y 
sea  that  was  nmning^  I  could  not  have  made  much  of  a 
raft^  when  fortunately  mj  eye  caught  a  grating;  which 
I  managed,  after  much  exertion,  to  reacL  By  degrees 
I  fished  up  other  pieces  of  plank  and  broken  spars, 
till  I  had  formed  the  laft  you  found  me  on.  For- 
tunately, I  had  started  on  my  cruise  just  after  sup- 
per, so  that  I  was  able  to  hold  out  for  some  time  with- 
out eating.  But  when  morning  came,  and  there  was 
not  a  sail  in  sights  I  began  to  feel  somewhat  down- 
hearted. However,  I  soon  plucked  up  again.  Said  I 
to  myself  'Though  the  ocean  is  wide,  there  are  a  good 
many  craft  afloat^  and  it  will  be  hard  if  some  one  doesn't 
make  me  out  before  yeiy  long.'  I  tried  to  think  of  all 
the  wonderful  escapes  people  had  made  who  had  been 
in  a  similar  condition;  and  I  prayed  that  Qod  would 
deliver  me  in  the  same  way.  One  thing  weighed  on 
my  mind,  and  still  weighs  there :  I  left  a  wife  and  a 
small  child  at  home,  near  Bristol;  and  when  the  ship 
arrives  there,  the  poor  girl  will  hear  that  I  was  washed 
overboard,  and  believe  me  dead.  When  you  got  near 
me,  I  saw  that  you  were  outward-boimd ;  and  the  thought 
that  she  might  have  to  go  many  a  month  and  not  hear 
of  me,  served  more  than  anything  else  to  upset  me. 
My  strength  gave  way,  and  I  went  off  in  a  faint,  as  you 
saw,  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat*'  He  then  told  the 
captain  that  his  name  was  Walter  Stenning.     The  cap- 
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tain,  who  was  a  kind-hearted  man,  did  bis  best  to  raise 
his  spirits;  and  promised  him  that  if  we  fell  in  with  a 
homeward-bonnd  ship,  he  would  endeavonr  to  put  him 
onboard. 

As  it  happened,  we  did  not  speak  an  j  vessel  till  we 
leached  the  West  Indies;  so  we  had  to  cany  Walter 
Stenning  with  us. 

^  Now,  Jack,"  said  Peter  to  me  one  daj,  <<  what  do 
you  think  of  a  sea  life)  You've  seen  some  few  of  the 
mishaps  to  which  seamen  are  subject  These  are  the 
bitters  I  told  you  of^  which  you  may  expect  to  meet 
with  as  well  as  the  sweets."  I  don't  repine,  but  I 
must  own  that  I've  met  in  my  day  with  a  good  many 
more  of  the  former  than  the  latter. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

THE    WEST    INDIES. 

Land!  land  on  the  starboaxxi-bowP'  was  shouted  hem 
the  foretop-mast  cross-trees,  where  several  of  onr  men 
had  been,  in  spite  of  a  pretty  hot  scorching  son,  since 
dawn,  on  the  look-out  for  it 

''Who  saw  it  first]"  asked  th^e  captain,  who  was 
always  more  anxious  when  nearing  the  coast  than  at 
any  other  time. 

^  Tom  Tillson,"  was  the  answer  from  aloft 

"  A  glass  of  grog  for  you,  Tom>  if  it  proves  to  be  the 
land,  and  you  have  kept  your  eyes  open  to  good  pur- 
pose 1"  said  the  captain,  preparing  himself  to  go  to  the 
mast-head,  where  the  mates  followed  him. 

They  were  satisfied  that  Tom  had  fairly  won  his  glass 
of  grog,  I  suppose ;  for,  after  some  time,  when  I  went 
aloft,  I  saw  a  high  blue-pointed  mountain  rising  out  of 
the  sparkling  sea,  with  ranges  of  lower  hills  beneath  it 

As  we  drew  in  with  the  shore,  we  could  distinguish 
the  fields  of  sugar  cane,  surrounded  by  lime-trees,  and 
the  white  houses  of  the  planters,  and  the  huts  of  the 
negroes ;  and  I  thought  that  I  should  veiy  much  like 
to  take  a  run  among  the  lofty  palmetto  and  the  wild 
cotton-trees  and  the  fig-trees,  and  to  chase  the  finolick- 
Bome  monkeys  I  had  heard  speak  of  among  their 
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branches.  A  li^t  silTefy  miat  Imng  aw  the  wholt 
Boene^  and  made  it  look  donbl^jr  beantiftiL  I  Mked 
Peter  what  hmd  it  mm,  for  I  tfaon^^  that  we  had  ai^ 
iiTed  at  America  itsd£  He  lan^^ied,  and  said  that  it 
was  only  a  little  island  called  Si  Christophar'a ;  and 
that  he'd  heard  say  that  it  was  tnt  diacovaed  by  the 
great  admiral  who  had  frand  out  America^  amd  that  he 
had  called  it  after  his  own  nama  Peter,  thoo^  he 
ooold  not  ready  had  a  great  atore  of  infoxmatioiiy  whioh 
he  had  picked  np  from  yariona  peopla  He  waa  not 
always  quite  conect;  and  Ihat  waa  from  not  being  aUe 
to  read,  as  he  was  less  able  to  judge  of  the  troth  of 
what  people  told  him  ;  bat  altogether  I  learned  a  great 
deal  from  his  conversatioB. 

We  came  to  an  anchor  before  the  town  of  Basseterre 
the  capital  of  the  island.  It  was  a  clean,  handsome- 
looking  place,  and  a  number  of  ships  lay  before  it; 
while  behind  it^  rising  from  the  wide  valley,  richly  cul- 
tiyated  and  beautifrd  in  the  extreme,  rose  the  lofty  and 
precipitous  crags  of  Mount  Misery,  3700  feet  hi^  It 
may  well  be  so  called,  for  it  would  be  a  pain  and  miseiy 
to  have  to  dimb  up  it^  and  still  greater  not  to  be  able 
to  come  down  again ! 

After  the  events  I  have  before  described,  we  had  come 
south  till  we  fell  in  with  the  trade-winds,  which  had 
farou^t  us  on  a  due  westeriy  course  to  this  place.  I 
did  not  go  on  shore ;  but  I  heard  the  captain  say  that 
the  merchants  and  planters  were  very  civil  and  polite 
to  him.    They  had,  however,  suffered  veiy  much  in 
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the  late  war  with  France.  It  was  in  the  year  1782 
that  a  French  general,  the  Marquis  de  Booill^  having 
eight  thousand  men  with  him,  hesides  a  fleet  of  twenty- 
nine  sail  of  the  line,  commanded  by  the  Admiral  Count 
de  Grasses  captured  the  island  from  the  EnglisL  It 
was,  however,  restored  to  Great  Britain  when  the  war 
ended  the  following  year. 

We  had  a  quantity  of  fruit  brought  off  to  us,  which 
did  most  of  us  a  great  deal  of  good,  after  Jiving  so 
long  on  salt  provisions.  I  remember  how  delicious  I 
thought  the  shaddock, — ^which  is  a  fruit  something 
like  a  veiy  large  oranga  Its  outer  coat  is  pale,  like 
a  lemon,  but  veiy  thick.  It  is  divided  into  quar- 
ters by  a  thin  skin,  like  an  orange ;  and  the  taste — 
which  is  veiy  refreshing — ^is  between  a  sweet  and  an 
add.  The  colour  of  the  inside  of  some  is  a  pale  red, — 
these  are  the  best ;  others  are  white  inside.  Peter  told 
me  that  he  had  heard  that  the  tree  was  brought  from 
the  coast  of  Guinea  by  a  Captain  Shaddock,  and  that  the 
fruit  has  ever  since  borne  his  nama 

We  spent  three  or  four  days  at  anchor  before  this 
beautiful  place ;  and  then,  having  landed  two  or  three 
of  our  passengers,  and  put  Walter  Stenmng  on  board 
a  vessel  returning  to  England,  once  more  made  sail  for 
our  destination.  The  trade-wind  still  favoured  us, 
though  it  was  much  lighter  than  it  had  been  before  we 
entered  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

"  Jack,"  said  Peter  to  me  the  afternoon  we  left  Basse- 
terre, "  I've  good  news  for  you.     The  captain  wants  a 
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lad  in  the  place  of  Sam  Dennot^  whom  he  has  left  on 
board  a  homewaid-boimd  ahq^  for  he  finmd  that  he 
was  not  fit  for  a  sea  lift^  and  Mr.  Oale  has  been  qpeak- 
ing  a  wofd  in  your  fitTonr.  I  don't  say  if  a  likely  to 
proye  as  pleasant  a  life  as  yon  lead  fixrwaid;  bat  if  yon 
do  yomr  doty  and  please  hiniy  the  detain  has  the  power 
to  adyance  your  interests^ — and  I  think  he  is  the  man 
to  do  it'' 

ThiswaagoodnewB^Ithooj^t;  and  soon  afterwards 
Mr.  Gale  told  me  to  go  into  the  cabm.  The  captain, 
who  was  lookxDg  over  some  papeni»  scarcely  raised  his 
head  as  I  entered.  "  Oh !  Jack  Williams, — ^is  that  your 
name,  boy  V*  said  ha  "  You  are  to  help  Boach,  the 
steward.  Qo  to  him ;  hell  show  you  what  you  are  to  da" 
The  steward  soon  gave  me  plenty  of  work  cleaning  up 
things ;  for  the  captain  was  a  very  particular  man,  and 
would  always  have  everything  in  the  best  possible 
order. 

The  next  morning  at  day-break,  Mr.  Gale — ^whose 
watch  it  was  at  the  time — ^roused  me  up,  and  sent  me 
to  tell  the  captain  that  there  was  a  strange  sail  on  the 
starboard-bow,  which  seemed  inclined  to  cross  our  fore- 
foot The  captain  was  soon  on  deck  and  ftTftTm'niTig 
the  stranger  with  his  glass. 

^  Well,  ^hat  do  you  make  of  her,  Mr.  Gale  1"  he  asked. 
She  was  a  low,  little  vessel,  with  considerable  beam, 
and  a  large  lateen  mainsail,  and  a  jib  on  a  little  cock- 
up  bowsprit^ — something  like  a  'Mudian  rig. 

^  She's  a  suspicious-looking  craft ;  and  if  it  were  not 
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that  we  are  wdl  anned,  and  could  smk  lier  with  a  bioad- 
aide^  I  fliunild  not  much  like  her  aeigfaboiirhood,  m" 
answered  the  eeooBd  mata  Aa  he  apoke^  a  gon  waa 
fired  by  the  stranger,  bnt  not  at  na. 

^He  wanta  to  speak  us,  at  all  eFeots,"  pbaenred 
Captain  Helfiick  ^  K  he  had  intended  us  miadiief  he 
would  have  fired  at  us,  I  should  think" 

^'Not  quite  so  certain  of  that,  sir/'  answered  Mr. 
Jones,  tiie  first  mate.  ^  Hkwo  puating  lioUowB  aoe  up 
to  aill  sorts  of  trieks ;  and  if  he's  honest  he  belies  him- 
self for  a  more  roguish  craft  I  nerer  saw.  He  doesn't 
show  anj  colours,  at  aJl  events." 

^  We'll  not  be  taken  bj  surprise,  then,"  answered  the 
captain.  ^  Arm  the  people,  and  see  the  guns-  all  read  j 
to  run  out  Boj,  get  my  pistols  and  cixtlass  horn  the 
steward.  Tell  him  to  Aaw  himsdf  on  deck ;  and  let 
the  gentlemen  in  the  cabin  know  that  if  ikej  geib  up, 
they  may  find  something  to  amuse  them." 

I  dived  speedily  bdow  to  deliver  my  message.  While 
the  steward  was  getting  ready  4^e  captain's  arms,  I  ran 
round  to  the  berths  of  the  passengers.  One  had  heard 
me  ask  for  the  pistols ;  thus  the  report  at  once  went  zscmnd 
among  them  that  there  was  fighting  in  prospect  In  a 
few  minutes,  therefore,  several  gentlemen  tn  straw  hats 
with  yeMow  nankeen  trousers  and  gay  dresa|Qg-gowns, 
appeared  on  Aedk. 

^  What !  is  that  little  hooker  the  crai^  we  are  going  to 
fight,  captain  1"  exclaimed  one  of  theea.  "  We  shouldn't 
have  much  difficulty  in  trouncing  her,  I  should  think" 
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'^  Not  the  slig^test^  m^  if  we  have  the  dunoi^'' he  ao- 
flwered.  ^  But  her  crew  would  have  no  difficulty  either 
in  euttinig  all  our  tluoats^  if  we  onoe  let  them  get  on 
board  i  The  chances  aro  that  she  has  a  hnndied  des- 
peradoes or  more  under  hutches ;  and  as  she  can  sail 
round  us  like  a  witch,  they  may  choose  their  own  time 
for  coming  alongridft  I  tell  you,  gentlemen^  I  would 
rather  she  woea  hundred  miles  away  than  where  she  is  r 

These  lemaiks  of  the  captain  very  much  altered  the 
manner  of  some  of  the  gentlemen.  They  were  all  ready 
enough  to  £^bA,  but  they  put  on  mudi  more  serious 
countenances  than  they  had  at  first  worn,  and  kept  eye- 
ing the  stranger  cuiiously  through  their  telescopes.  Still 
the  stranger  kept  bowling  away  before  us,  on  our  star- 
board-bow, yawing  about  so  as  not  greatly  to  increase 
his  distance  from  us.  If  he  could  thus  outsail  us  before 
the  wind,  he  would  be  veiy  certain  to  beat  us  hollow  on 
a  wind.  We  had,  therefore,  not  the  slightest  prospect 
of  being  able  to  get  away  from  him,  so  long  as  he  chose 
to  keep  us  company.  Suddenly  he  luffed  up  with  his 
head  to  the  northward. 

^He  thinks  that  he  had  better  not  i^y  us  any  tricks; 
he  has  found  out  that  we  are  too  strong  for  him,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Jones.  Scarcely  had  the  mate  spoken,  when 
a  dozen  men  or  so  appeared  on  the  deck  of  the  felucca^ 
and  launched  a  boat  from  it  into  the  water.  As  soon 
as  she  was  afloat,  two  people  stepped  into  her.  One 
seized  the  oars,  and  the  other  seated  himself  in  the 
stem-sheets. 
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<<  Wdl,  that  is  a  nun-lookmg  little  figure  !"  I  heard 
one  of  our  passengers  exclaim,  bursting  into  a  fit  of 
langhter.     ^  I  wonder  if  he's  skipper  of  that  craft )" 

'^  She's  Itot  a  craft  that  will  stand  much  joking,"  ob- 
served the  first  mate.  ''See,  sir;  she  has  begun  to 
show  that  she  is  not  lightly  armed." 

He  pointed  to  the  deck  of  the  felucca^  on  which  there 
now  appeared  at  least  full  thirty  men.  They  looked 
like  a  fierce  set  of  desperadoes.  They  were  of  all  coloiu:8y 
from  the  fair  skin  of  the  Saxon  to  the  ebony  hue  of  some 
of  the  people  of  Africa.  The  captain  saw,  I  suppose, 
that  there  was  no  use  in  tiying  to  prevent  the  boat  from 
coming  alongside ;  for  had  he  done  so,  the  felucca  would 
very  quickly  have  been  after  ns  again,  and  might  not 
another  time  have  treated  ns  so  civilly.  He,  therefore, 
as  soon  as  the  boat  shoved  off  frt)m  the  side  of  the 
felucca,  ordered  the  sails  to  be  clewed  up,  to  allow  her 
more  easily  to  approacL 

As  she  pulled  towards  us,  we  were  able  to  examine 
the  people  in  her.  He  who  sat  in  the  stem-sheets  was 
a  little  old  man,  with  a  little  three-cornered  hat  on  his 
head,  and  a  blue  long- skirted  coat  and  waistcoat^  richly 
laced.  He  had  on  also,  I  afterwards  saw,  knee-breeches, 
and  huge  silver  buckles  to  his  shoe&  His  countenance 
seemed  wizened  and  dried  up  like  a  piece  of  parchment 
Some  of  the  younger  passengers  especially  seemed  to 
think  him,  by  their  remarks,  a  frur  subject  for  their 
ridicule.  The  person  who  pulled  was  a  huge  negro. 
He  must  have  been  as  tall  as  Peter  Poplar,  but  con- 
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ndenbfyrtoateraxidstroDgerof  limh.  HewMdoChed 
in  a  striped  cotton  dress  and  straw  hat  It  would 
have  been  difficult  to  find  two  people  associated  to- 
gether more  unlike  each  other.  The  old  man  took  the 
hefan,  and  l^  the  way  he  managed  the  boat^  it  was 
dear  that  he  was  no  novice  in  nautical  affiuis.  **  What 
can  he  want  with  us  1"  exdaimed  the  captain.  ''Well 
treat  him  with  politeness^  at  all  events  I"  Side-rq>es 
and  a  ladder  were  therefore  prepared;  but  scaicely  had 
the  bowman's  boat-hook  struck  the  side,  than  the  old 
gentleman  had  handed  himself  up  l^  the  main-chains 
on  deck  with  the  agility  of  a  monkej,  followed  bj  the 
big  negro.  I  then  saw  that  he  had  a  brace  of  silyer- 
mounted  pistols  stuck  in  his  belt^  and  that  he  wore  a 
short  sword  bj  his  side;  but  the  latter  was  apparent! j 
more  for  ornament  than  use.  The  negro  also  had  a 
large  brace  of  pistols  and  a  cutlass.  In  the  boat  were 
two  iron  clamped  chests,  one  of  them  being  very  laige, 
the  other  small 

The  old  gentleman  singled  out  the  captain  as  soon 
as  he  reached  the  deck,  and  walked  up  to  him.  ''  Ah, 
Captain  Helfrich,  I  am  glad  to  have  fallen  in  with  you  !" 
he  exclaimed,  in  a  singularly  firm  and  fiill  voice,  with 
nothing  of  the  tremulousness  of  age  in  it  ''  I've  come 
to  ask  you  for  a  passage  to  Jamaica,  as  I  prefer  entering 
Port  Royal  harbour  in  a  respectable,  steady-going  craft 
like  yours,  rather  than  in  such  a  small  cockle-shell  as  is 
my  little  pet  there  1"  As  he  spoke  he  pointed  with  a 
omile^ — and  such  a  smile !  how  wrinkled  and  crinkled 
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did  his  £ice  become, — ^to  the  wicked 'looking  litUe 
felucca. 

"^  Impossible,  sir,"  answered  the  c^tain ;  ^'  mj  cabins 
are  already  so  crowded  that  I  could  not  accommodate 
another  person!" 

'<  Oh !  how  are  the  places  of  Mr.  Wlhnot  an  1  Mr. 
Koel  occupied  then  %  "  asked  the  stranger,  with  a  pecu- 
liar look.  They  were  tiie  gentlemen  who  landed  at 
8t  KiU's ! 

The  captain  started,  and  looked  at  his  visitor  with  a 
scrutinizing  glance;  but  he  remained  unabashed 

^' How  did  you  learn  that?"  asked  the  obtain 
quickly. 

^  Oh !  there  are  yeiy  few  things  which  happen  in 
these  parts  the  which  I  don't  know,"  answered  the 
stranger,  quietly.  "  However,  captain,  even  if  all  your 
cabins  are  fuU,  that  ezcuBe  will  not  serve  you.  I  can 
stow  myself  away  anywhere^  I've  been  accustomed  to 
rough  it,  and  Cudjoe  here  won't  object  to  prick  for  a 
soft  plank  1 "  The  black,  hearing  his  name  pronounced, 
grinned  fit)m  ear  to  ear,  though  he  said  nothing. 

Still  the  captain,  who  evidently  could  not  make  out 
who  his  visitor  was,  and  much  mistrusted  him,  was 
about  to  refuse  the  request,  when  the  old  gentleman 
took  him  by  the  button  of  his  coat,  as  a  man  does  a 
fiimiliar  j&iend,  and  led  him  aside.  What  was  said  I  do 
not  know,  nor  could  I  judge  from  his  countenance  how 
the  captain  took  the  communication  made  to  him, — I 
saw  him  start,  and  examine  the  old  man  attentively  from 
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hettdtofoot  Theiesdt^IknoWyWMthaiilielMMiiaiid 
the  ckesiBwerebQiitodoii  bour^— the  tails  wan  letfiA 
and  aheeted  homfa  ThestrtogerwailtothaiiAaiiaiMl 
waved  luB  hftt  On  bb  doing  thasi  the  iahioca  haoled 
hu  wind  and  stood  to  the  nor&ward^ 

Just  nnder  the  oompeBion-stair  was  a  snaiU  cabisi 
which  had  been  filled  with  stores.  This  was  elearad 
ont^  and  oitf  strange  passenger  took  possession  €f  it  with 
his  chesty  while  Cmyoe  slept  at  the  doer.  He  at  once 
made  himself  at  home^  and  entered  into  oonvenation 
with  evoy  ona  No  cm  seemed,  howeyer,  indined  to 
quiz  him.  When  he  was  on  deck,  I  heard  the  gentle- 
men in  the  cabin  wondering  who  he  was,  for  none  of 
them  had  the  slightest  notion  about  the  matter;  and  if 
the  detain  knew,  he  certainly  would  not  tell  them. 
The  negro  never  spoke  to  any  of  the  passengers  or  crew. 
Some  said  he  was  dumb;  but  I  knew  that  was  not  the 
case,  £or  I  often  heard  him  and  the  old  gentleman  talk- 
ing^ but  in  a  language  I  could  not  understand.  His 
only  care  appeared  to  be  to  watch  over  the  old  gentle- 
man's chests,  which  had  been  placed  in  his  cabin,  aiid 
to  keep  an  eye  on  the  little  skiff  which  had  brought 
them  onboard. 

Those  of  the  passengers  who  had  lived  in  the  West 
Indies  could  do  nothing  for  themselTes,  and  were  con- 
stantly wanting  me  to  perform  some  little  job  or  other 
for  them.  I  was  thus  oftener  in  the  cabin  than  out  of 
it  While  I  was  attending  on  them,  my  great  amuse- 
ment was  listening  to  the  yams  which  the  old  gentle- 
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man  used  to  spin.  They  took  in  all  he  said  for  fiiet; 
but  there  nsed  to  be  often  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  which 
made  me  doubt  the  truth  of  all  he  said. 

'^A  man  who  can  look  back  the  larger  part  of  a 
century,  as  I  have  done,  must  have  heard  a  number  of 
strange  things,  and  seen  a  number  of  strange  people 
and  strange  sights,  unless  he  has  gone  through  the 
world  with  his  eyes  and  ears  dosed,  which  I  have  not,** 
he  remarked  one  day  when  several  of  the  passengera 
were  collected  in  the  cabin.  **  Gentlemen,  I  have  served 
both  on  shore  and  afloat,  and  have  seen  as  many  shots 
fired  as  most  people.  I  cannot  quite  recollect  Admiral 
Benbow's  action  in  these  seas,  but  I  was  afloat  when 
that  pretty  man  Edward  Teach  was  the  terror  of  all 
quiet-going  merchantmen.  His  parents  lived  at  Spanish 
Town,  Jamaica^  and  were  very  respectable  peopla  Some 
of  his  brothera  turned  out  veiy  well;  and  one  of  them 
was  in  the  king's  service,  in  command  of  a  company  of 
artillery.  He,  however,  at  an  early  age  showed  himself 
to  be  of  a  somewhat  wildish  disposition,  and  rather 
than  submit  to  control,  ran  away  to  sea.  For  many 
years  he  knocked  about^  among  not  the  best  of  charac- 
tera  perhaps,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  till  he 
became  as  daring  a  fellow  as  ever  stepped  a  plank.  In 
a  short  time,  while  stiU  very  young,  he  got  together  a 
band  of  youths  much  of  his  own  way  of  thinking;  and 
they  commenced,  after  the  old  fiishion,  the  life  of  gentle- 
men rovers.  Their  mode  of  proceeding  was  to  run 
alongside  any  merchantman  they  fell  in  with  which 
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tlie^tlioiic^twcrald  prove  a  piuB  worth  baviDg.  Having 
taken  poflseBsum  of  eveiythiiig  thej  wanted,  they  then 
made  eveiy  landwnan  walk  the  plank,  as  they  did  like- 
wise eveiy  seaman  who  would  not  jomtheuL  Thoseonly 
who  would  take  their  oaths^  and  sign  their  articles,  were 
allowed  to  live.  Mr.  Teach  used  to  dress  himself  oat 
in  a  wild  fi^liion,  and  as  he  wore  a  great  black  heard, 
he  certainty  did  look  veiy  ferodons.  From  this  dr- 
camstance  he  got  the  name  of  Blackbeard.  I  don't 
fimcy  that  he  committed  all  the  acts  imputed  to  him, 
bat  he  did  enon^  to  gain  himself  a  veiy  bad  name. 
The  governors  of  the  West  India  Islands,  in  those  days, 
and  the  American  settlements,  were  rather  fonder  of 
their  ease  than  anything  else,  so  they  allowed  liiwi  to 
range  these  seas  with  impunity.  At  last,  however,  a 
naval  officer  feeling  indignant  that  one  man  shoiild  hold 
a  whole  community  in  awe,  undertook  to  destroy  the 
pirate.  He  got  a  ship  fitted  out,  well  armed  and  well 
manned,  and  larger  than  any  Teach  was  likely  to  have 
with  him.  After  a  long  search,  he  fell  in  with  the 
pirate.  Teach  had  never  given  quarter,  and  it  was  not 
expected  that  he  would  take  it  More  than  half  drunk, 
the  pirates  went  to  their  quarters,  and  fought  more  like 
demons  than  men.  The  crew  of  the  king's  ship  had  to 
fight  desperately  also.  For  a  long  time  it  was  doubtful 
which  would  come  off  the  conqueror.  At  length,  how- 
ever, a  large  number  of  the  pirates  being  killed  or 
wounded.  Teach  was  about  to  blow  up  his  ship.  Before, 
however,  he  could  get  below,  his  ship  was  boarded  by 
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lild  enemies,  and  he  had  to  deftod  himself  from  the 
attack  of  the  gallant  £i^;lifih  officer.  F(Mr  a  long  time 
he  fou^t  most  desperately,  bat  at  last  he  was  bnmght 
on  his  knees;  and  as  he  would  not  suirender,  ^e  was  cat 
down,  and  died  on  the  spot  Scarcely  a  third  of  his 
men  were  taken  aliye,  and  they  were  moetiy  woonded. 
His  head  was  «at  off  and  earned  to  Yii^ginia,  where  it 
was  stack  on  a  pole;  and  where  the  greater  nomber  of 
tiie  pirates  taken  were  hong  in  chams,  to  show  to  others 
what  Teiy  likely  would  be  their  &te  if  they  i^ould 
design  to  follow  the  same  coorsa" 

''  Why,  yon  seem  to  know  so  mach  aboat  the  matter,  I 
suppose  you  were  there,  sir,"  said  one  of  the  passengers, 
intending  his  remark  to  be  jooosa 

'^That  is  possible,  young  'on,"  answered  the  old 
gentleman,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  speaker.  ''  Perhaps  I 
formed  part  of  the  pirate  crew;  but  you  don*t  fancy  I 
was  hung,  do  you  ?  ** 

The  young  man  did  not  yenture  a  reply. 

"  I'll  tell  you  where  I  saw  some  service,"  continued 
the  old  gentleman.  ''The  Spaniards  had  for  a  long 
time  ruled  it  insultingly  over  the  English  in  these  seas, 
&ncying  that,  because  we  didn't  bark,  we  could  not  bite. 
At  last  a  fleet  was  fitted  out  in  England,  and  despatched 
to  the  West  Indies,  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Vernon,  in  1739.  He  first  touched  at  Jamaica,  where 
he  refreshed  his  men,  and  took  on  board  a  body  of 
troops  and  some  pilots,  as  well  ss  provisions ;  and,  on  the 
6th  of  November,  sailed  for  the  Spanish  town  of  Porto 
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Belb,  which  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  Xsthmus  of 
Darien.  Its  harbour  and  strong  forts  afforded  protection 
to  the  Guarda  Gostas,  or  Spanish  cruisers,  which  at- 
tempted to  put  a  stop  to  the  commerce  of  other  nations 
in  these  seas ;  and  it  was,  likewise,  the  great  rendes- 
Tous  of  the  Spanish  merchants  from  various  quarters. 
The  town  consisted  of  five  or  six  hundred  houses,  and 
some  public  buildings.  The  inhabitants  depended  almost 
entirely  on  the  fair,  which  was  held  there  every  two  or 
three  years,  and  which  lasted  about  six  weeks.  The  £sur 
took  place  according  to  the  time  when  the  galleons  ar- 
rived from  Carthagena,  where  they  first  touched  to  dis- 
pose of  part  of  their  goods.  At  Porto  Bello  they  were 
met  by  the  merchants  from  Lima  and  Panama,  who 
came,  with  millions  of  dollars,  to  purchase  their  mer- 
chandise. So  crowded  was  the  place  during  the  fair, 
that  there  was  scarcely  room  to  stow  the  chests  of 
money !  The  entrance  of  the  harbour  is  narrow,  but 
widens  within ;  and  at  the  bottom  lies  the  town,  in  the 
form  of  a  half  moon.  At  the  east  end  of  the  town  is 
a  huge  stable  for  the  mules  employed  in  the  traffic  be- 
tween it  and  Panama.  It  is  very  imhealthy,  as  on  the 
east  side  there  is  a  swamp ;  and  in  the  harbour,  at  low 
tide,  a  wide  extent  of  black  slimy  mud  is  exposed, 
exhaling  noisome  vapours.  The  town  was  defended  by 
three  forts.  The  Iron  Fort  was  on  the  north  side  of 
the  harbour's  mouth,  and  had  a  hundred  guns.  The 
Gloria  Castle  was  a  mile  from  the  first,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  harbour,  and  had  a  hundred  and  twenty  guns. 
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And,  lastly,  there  was  the  fort  called  HieroDymo,  with 
twenty  guns.  The  Spaniards  having  been  warned  of  the 
approach  of  the  English  squadron  by  a  fELSt-sailing  vessel 
which  escaped  from  them,  were  prepared  to  receive 
them,  and  hoped  to  send  them  to  the  bottom  at  once. 
The  fleet  consisted  only  of  the  Burford,  commanded  by 
the  Admiral ;  the  Hampton  Courts  Commodore  Brown ; 
the  Norwich,  Captain  Herbert ;  the  Worcester,  Captain 
Main ;  the  Princess  Louisa^  Captain  Waterhouse ;  and 
the  Stafford,  Captain  Trevor.  On  the  21st,  they  came 
up  with  the  harbour.  The  Hampton  Court  first  entered, 
and  came  to  action  not  a  cable's  length  from  the  Iron 
Fort;  and  in  twenty-five  minutes'  time  fired  away  above 
four  hundred  shot ;  so  that  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but 
fire  and  smoke.  The  Norwich  came  next,  the  Worcester 
next ;  and  then  the  Admiral,  who  anchored  within  half 
a  cable's  length  of  the  castle :  and  though  he  was  warmly 
received,  the  Spaniards  were  soon  driven  from  their 
guns.  Then,  although  no  breach  was  made,  the  troops 
were  landed ;  and  the  boats'  crews,  climbing  up  through 
the  embrasures,  struck  the  Spanish  flag  and  hoisted 
the  English  colours !  The  other  two  forts  capitulated 
next  day,  and  all  three  were  completely  demolished ;  the 
Spanish  troops  being  allowed  to  march  out  with  their 
arms.  The  work  was  done  by  four  ships,  for  the  other 
two  had  not  come  up  ;  and  its  history  serves  to  show 
what  men  can  do,  if  they  are  not  afraid  of  consequences. 
The  same  spirit,  in  a  juster  cause,  animated  Vernon 
which  had  animated  Morgan  and  the  Bucaneers  of  old. 
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and  enabled  them  to  succeed  in  their  desperate  enter- 
prisea  If  a  thing  must  be  done,  or  should  be  done, 
never  calculate  consequences.  If  a  thing  is  not  urgent, 
then  balance  the  probable  consequences  against  the 
value  of  the  desired  result  That  has  been  my  way 
through  life,  gentlemen.  I  have  never  imdertaken  any- 
thing unless  I  wished  to  succeed  and  had  secured  the 
necessaiy  means ;  and  then  I  have  guarded  as  best  I 
could  against  unforeseen  circumstances." 

This  was  the  sort  of  way  the  old  gentleman  talked. 
He  told  the  gentlemen  one  day  that  he  was  not  bom 
when  the  earthquake  occurred  during  which  Port-Royal 
was  swallowed  up ;  but  that  he  had  often  heard  people 
speak  of  it  who  had  witnessed  it.  It  began  about  noon 
on  the  7th  of  June  1692.  Nine-tenths  of  the  city  and 
all  the  wharves  simk  at  once ;  and  in  two  minutes  from 
the  commencement  of  the  earthquake,  several  fathoms 
of  water  lay  over  the  spot  where  the  streets  had  just 
stood.  Two  thousand  persons  perished.  Some,  it  was 
said,  who  were  swallowed  up  in  one  place,  rose  again  in 
another  still  alive;  but  that  I  do  not  think  possible. 
Veiy  likely  they  were  washed  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, clinging  to  beams  or  rafters ;  and  not  knowing,  in 
their  horror  and  confusion,  where  they  had  been,  were 
picked  up  and  saved.  A  mountain  toppled  over  into  a 
river,  and,  by  blocking  up  the  course,  a  vast  number  of 
fish  were  taken,  which  afforded  food  to  many  of  the 
nearly  starving  inhabitants.  Nearly  all  the  vessels  in 
the  harbour  were  lost ;  but  one  ship  of  war,  the  Swan 
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firigate,  was  driven  over  the  tops  of  the  houses  without 
capsizing.  She,  indeed,  received  but  slight  damage, 
and  was  the  means  of  saving  many  lives.  Scarcely 
bad  the  earthquake  ceased  than  a  fever  broke  oul^ 
which  carried  oS  numbers  of  people.  What  with  hur- 
ricanes, plagues,  insurrections  of  the  blacks,  and  at- 
tacks from  foreign  foes,  Jamaica  had  an  uneasy  time  of 
it;  and  it  proves  the  unbounded  resources  of  the  island, 
that,  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  she  has  continued  wealthy 
and  flourishing. 

The  old  gentleman  said  a  great  deal  more  about 
Jamaica^  but  this  was  the  substance,  I  know,  of  his 
remarks.  That  there  was  something  mysterious  about 
the  old  man,  was  very  evident  The  captain,  I  thought, 
stood  somewhat  in  awe  of  him,  and  in  his  absence  never 
even  alluded  to  him.  The  rest  of  the  passengers,  how- 
ever, indulged  in  all  sorts  of  suspicions  about  him,  though 
they  never  expressed  them,  except  among  themselves. 
They  spoke  freely  enough  before  me,  for  they  femcied, 
I  believe,  that  I  did  not  understand  them.  I  was  one 
day  beginning  to  tell  Peter  what  I  had  been  hearing. 
**  Jack,"  said  he,  "  I  have  a  piece  of  advice  to  give  you, 
which  you'll  find  useful  through  life.  Never  go  and 
repeat  what  you  hear  about  anybody.  It's  done  by 
people  through  idleness  sometimes,  and  often  through 
ill-nature,  or  with  a  downright  evil  intention ;  but  what- 
ever is  the  cause,  it's  a  contemptible  propensity,  and  is 
certain  to  lead  to  barm."  I  promised  that  I  would  fol- 
k>w  this  adviee,  and  I  did  sa 
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TlMragb  we  had  light  mnda,  the  strong  conent  which 
set  in  fiom  east  to  west  across  the  Oadbbean  Sea 
helped  ns  along^  and  enabled  ns  to  leach  Jamaica  about 
aeren  days  after  we  left  St  Eitt'Sb  After  coasting  along 
some  way,  we  cast  anchor  in  Port-Boyal  harbour,  about 
five  miles  from  Kingston.  There  were  from  two  to 
three  hundred  sail  of  craft  of  all  sizes  brought  up  in  tha 
harbour. 

Scarcely  had  we  dropped  our  anchoi^  when  the  wind, 
which  had  before  been  Teiy  lights  fell  comi^etely.  I 
saw  the  old  gentleman  come  on  deck,  and  look  round 
earnestly  on  every  side,  and  then  up  at  the  sky.  He 
then  went  to  the  captain,  and  took  him  aside. 

*^  I  tell  you  it  wiU  be  down  upon  us  before  veiy 
long,''  I  heard  him  say.  ^  House  your  topmasts,  and 
range  your  cables,  and  have  eveiy  anchor  youVe  got 
ready  for  letting  ga" 

The  captain  seemed  to  expostulate:  ''Not  another 
craft  seems  to  be  expecting  danger." 

**  Never  mind  what  other  crafts  are  doing^^  was  the 
answer.  ''  Take  the  warning  of  a  man  who  has  known 
these  seas  from  his  earliest  days,  and  do  you  be  pre- 
pared. If  they  are  lost,  it  is  no  reason  that  you  should 
be  lost  with  them." 

The  captain  at  last  yielded  to  the  advice  of  the  old 
gentleman.  The  topmasts  were  struck  and  every  par- 
ticle of  top  hamper  was  got  down  on  deck  The  cables 
were  all  ranged,  and  two  other  anchors  were  carried 
out  ahead,  while  fiill  scope  was  given  to  the  best  bower 
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which  we  had  down.  The  old  gentleman  went  about 
the  deck  seeing  that  eyerything  was  done  propet^. 
Had  we  not,  indeed,  been  well  manned  the  work  oould 
not  have  been  accomplished  at  alL  Oh,  how  hot  and 
sultry  it  was !  I  had  never  before  felt  anything  like 
it  The  pitch  babbled  and  boiled  ont  of  the  seams  on 
the  deck,  and  the  very  birds  sought  shelter  £sur  away  in 
some  secluded  spot 

**  Why  has  the  ship  been  got  into  this  condition  t "  I 
asked  of  Peter. 

''  Because  they  think  a  hurricane  is  coming  Jack. 
If  there  is,  we  have  just  got  into  harbour  in  time.  I 
don't  see  any  signs  of  it  myself  except  the  wind  drop- 
ping so  suddenly ;  but  I  suppose  the  officers  know  best" 

I  told  him  that  the  old  gentleman  had  persuaded  the 
captain  to  prepare  for  whatever  was  coming. 

"  Ah !  he  knows,  depend  on't,  Jack;"  said  Peter.  "  I 
can't  tdl  what  it  is,  but  there  is  something  curious 
about  that  old  man.  He  knows  a  great  deal  about 
these  parts."  Such  was  the  opinion  all  forward  had 
formed  of  the  stranger. 

When  the  wind  fell  the  sea  became  like  a  sheet  of 
glass.  A  feather  could  not  have  moved  over  it  It 
became  hotter  and  closer  than  ever,  and  we  were  glad 
to  get  anywhere  out  of  the  sun,  stifling  even  as  the  heat 
was  below.  Even  the  old  hands,  who  were  inclined  to 
laugh  at  the  new  comers'  complaints  of  the  heat,  con- 
fessed that  they  would  rather  have  it  cooler.  The  rest 
of  the  vessels  in  the  harbour,  with  few  exceptions,  had 
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not  Utlierto  been  prepaied  to  meet  any  imugual  tempest 
bat  lay  as  if  their  crews  were  totally  regardless  of  any 
signs  of  a  change.  A  few,  however,  had  followed  our 
example  by  striking  their  topmasts  and  getting  oat  fresh 
anchors. 

Some  of  the  passengers,  meantime,  were  yeiy  anxious 
to  go  on  shore;  bat  the  stranger  oiged  them  to  remain 
on  board,  and  assured  them  that  before  they  could  be 
half  way  there  the  hurricane  would  be  upon  them.  Two 
of  them,  however,  were  incredulous.  The  boat  of  a  mer- 
chantman, lying  not  £sur  from  us,  was  just  then  passing 
T^ith  her  master  in  her. 

"  Ah !  I  know  Captain  Williams  welL  If  he  is  bound 
for  Kingston  he  will  give  us  a  passage  1"  exclaimed  one 
of  the  gentlemen;  and  he  hailed  the  boat  She  came 
alongside,  and  refrising  all  warning,  they,  taking  their 
portmanteaus,  got  into  her. 

"Well  take  any  message  for  any  one,"  they  sung 
out  jokingly,  as  they  shoved  ofL  ^  The  storm  you  are 
afraid  of  will  blow  over,  depend  on  it" 

''  Fools  are  wise  in  their  own  conceit^*'  muttered  the 
old  gentleman,  as  he  turned  on  his  heeL  I  remember, 
even  now,  the  sound  of  their  laughter  as  they  pulled 
diway  up  the  harbour. 

The  heat  continued  to  increase,  though  a  thick  red- 
dish haze  overspread  the  sky;  but  as  yet  not  a  vapour 
floated  in  it  Suddenly,  as  if  by  magic,  from  all 
quarters  came  hunying  up  dark  lowering  clouds,  cover- 
ing the  whole  concave  of  heaven,  a  lurid  light  only 
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gleaming  out  from  near  the  horizon.  Then,  aimidst  tiie 
most  terrific  roars  of  thimder,  the  brightest  flashes  of 
lightnings  and  the  rushing  rattling,  crashing  sound  of 
the  tempest^  there  burst  upon  us  a  wind,  which  made 
the  ship  reel  like  a  drunken  man,  and  sent  the  white 
foam,  torn  off  the  sur&ce  of  the  harbour,  flying  over  the 
deck  in  sheets,  which  drenched  us  through  and  throng 
In  an  instant  the  surrounding  waters  were  lashed  into 
the  wildest  foaming  billows.  The  vessels  patched  fear* 
fully  into  the  seas,  and  b^ao,  one  aflter  the  other,  to 
drag  their  anchors.  Some  broke  adrift  altogether,  and 
were  hurled  along  till  they  were  cast  helplessly  on  the 
i^ore ;  and  fortunate  were  any  of  the  crew  who  could 
scramble  clear  of  the  hungiy  Waves  which  rolled  after 
them  up  the  beach.  Some  of  the  smaller  craft  pitched 
heavily  a  few  times,  and  then  i^parently  the  sea  rushed 
over  them,  and  down  they  went  to  rise  no  more.  I  was 
holding  on  all  the  time  to  the  fore-rigging  with  hands 
and  feet)  fearing  lest  I  should  be  blown  away,  and  ez« 
pecting  eveiy  moment  to  see  our  turn  eome  next  to  be 
driven  on  shore.  We  were,  however,  exposed  to  a 
danger  on  which  I  had  not  calculated : — ^the  vessels 
breaking  adrift,  or  dragging  their  anchors,  might  be 
driven  against  us,  when  we  and  th^  would  probably 
have  been  cast  on  shore  or  sunk  together.  On  land, 
wherevw  we  could  see,  a  terrific  scene  of  confusion  and 
destructioii  was  taking  place : — tall  trees  bent  and  broke 
like  willow  wands,  some  were  torn  up  by  their  roots^ 
and  huge  boughs  were  lifted  high  in  the  air  and  carried 
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along  like  witiiina  leaves;  Itoaees  as  well  aa  huts  were 
cast  down,  and  their  loofiB  were  carried  bodily  off  thiou^ 
the  air.  I  doubted  whether  I  would  rather  be  afloat  or 
on  ahore^  tudeea  I  could  have  got  into  a  deep  cave,  oat 
of  the  way  of  the  fiedling  walls,  and  trees,  and  roofik 
All  this  time  every  one  was  on  deck, — ^the  officers  and 
crew  at  their  atations^  ready  to  tiy  and  avert  any  danger 
which  mig^t  threatoi  u&  ll\^th  a  steady  gale  we  might 
have  cot  or  alipped  and  run  oat  to  sea;  bat  in  a huni- 
cane  the  wind  mi^t  have  shifted  round  before  we  were 
dear  of  the  land,  and  sent  the  ship  bodily  on  shora 

While  all  hands  were  thus  on  the  look-out,  a  boat^ 
bottom  uppermost,  was  seen  drifting  down  near  ua 
amidst  the  foaming  waters.  One  man  was  clinging  to 
the  keeL  He  looked  imploringly  towards  us,  and 
seemed  to  be  shrieking  for  aid.  No  assistance  could  we 
give  hiuL  I  could  distinguish  his  coimtenance :  it  was 
that  of  one  of  the  passengers  who  had  just  before  persist- 
ed in  leaving  the  ship !  His  companion,  and  the  master 
and  crew,  where  were  they  1  He,  poor  wretch,  was  borne 
by  us,  and  must  have  perished  among  the  breakers  at 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  We  had  not  much  time  to 
think  of  him,  for  we  soon  had  to  look  to  our  own  safety. 
A  large  ship,  some  way  inside  of  us,  was  seen  to  break 
adrift,  and  soon  after  came  driving  down  towards  ua. 
Being  twice  our  size,  she  might  speedily  have  sunk  ua 
Mr.  Qale  and  Peter  were  at  the  helm  to  try  and  sheer 
the  brig  clear  of  her  as  she  approached  ua  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  easily  effected  when  there  was  but  a  slight 
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current  Down  came  the  ship  !  "  Stand  by  with  your 
axes,  my  lads,  to  cut  her  dear  if  she  touches  us !" 
shouted  the  captain.  The  ship  was  still  some  way  of^ 
and  before  she  reached  us,  a  schooner  broke  from  her 
anchorage  just  ahead  of  us,  and  drove  towards  us.  The 
poor  fellows  on  board  stood  ready  to  leap  on  our  deck 
had  she  touched  us;  but  she  just  grazed  by,  her 
mainrigging  for  an  instant  catching  in  ours.  A  few 
strokes  of  an  axe  cut  her  clear,  and  before  any  of  her 
crew  could  reach  us  she  was  driven  onward.  In  an- 
other instant,  the  wind  catching'  her  side,  she  turned 
completely  over !  There  was  a  wild  shriek  of  despair 
from  her  hapless  crew.  For  a  few  moments  they  strug- 
gled desperately  fbr  life;  but  the  wind  and  the  waves 
quickly  drove  those  off  who  had  clung  to  the  driving 
hulk,  and  soon  not  a  trace  of  them  or  her  could  we 
perceive. 

While  this  was  occurring,  the  old  man  stood  unmoved 
near  the  helm,  watching  the  approaching  ship.  '^  Arm 
your  people  with  axes,  Captain  Helfrich,  you'll  want 
them,"  said  he,  quietly.  His  advice  was  followed. 
The  ship  came  driving  down  on  us  on  the  starboard- 
bow.  It  appeared  that  if  she  struck  us  she  must  sink 
OS  at  the  moment  Our  helm  was  put  to  starboard, 
and  by  sheeriDg  a  little  to  the  other  side,  we  escaped 
the  dreaded  blow.  At  that  instant  she  turned  round, 
and  her  mainyard  got  foul  of  our  after-rigging.  This 
brought  our  sides  together,  and  she  hung  dragging  on 
us.     Instantly  all  hands  flew  to  cut  her  adrift,  for  al- 
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ready  we  had  began  to  drag  onr  anchors.  If  we  escaped 
ginlring  at  once^  there  was  certain  prospect  of  both  of  us 
being  cast  on  shora  Some  of  her  crew  endeavoured  to 
get  on  board  the  Bainbow ;  but  at  the  moment  they  were 
ynitlnTig  the  attempt^  down  came  our  mainmast^  crushing 
several  of  our  people  beneath  it  I  saw  the  captain 
fij],  and  I  thought  he* was  killed.  The  first  mate  was 
much  hurt  Still  the  ship  hung  to  us,  grinding  away 
at  onr  side  and  quarter,  and  destroying  our  bulwarks 
and  boats.  The  foremast^  it  was  evident,  would  soon 
follow  the  mainmast,  when  the  stranger,  wielding  a 
glittering  axe,  sprung,  with  the  agility  of  a  young  man, 
towards  the  stays  and  other  ropes  which  held  them, 
and  one  after  the  other  severed  them.  His  example 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Gale  and  the  crew,  and  in  a  shorter 
time  than  it  has  taken  to  describe  the  scene,  we  were 
freed  from  our  huge  destroyer.  She  went  away  to  lee- 
ward, and  very  soon  met  her  fate. 

Still  the  hurricane  raged  on.  We  were  not  safe,  for 
other  vessels  might  drive  against  us.  However,  our 
next  work  was  to  clear  the  wreck.  No  one  was  more 
active  in  this  than  the  stranger.  At  first  we  thought 
that  the  captain  was  dead ;  but  the  news  spread  that, 
though  much  injured,  he  was  still  aliva  Almost 
blinded  by  the  spray  and  rain  and  vivid  lightning,  the 
crew  worked  on.  At  length  the  storm  ceased  almost  as 
suddenly  as  it  had  begun ;  but  words  cannot  describe 
the  scenes  of  destruction  which  were  presented  to  our 
eyes  on  every  side, — wrecks  strewed  the  shore,  and  the 
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plantations  inland  seemed  but  roaases  of  rain.  'Sight 
at  last  came,  and  the  ship  was  made  snng.  When  I 
went  on  deck  early  in  the  morning,  I  looked  about  for 
the  stranger.  Neither  he  nor  his  black  attendant^  nor 
his  chests  and  boat  were  to  be  found.  Tet  it  was  de- 
clared that  no  one  had  seen  them  leave  the  ship !  This 
unaccountable  disappearance  xnade  all  hands  wonder 
still  more  who  the  mysterious  stranger  could  be.  Such 
was  my  first  introduction  to  the  West  Indies. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  BETTJBN  HOME. 

Huxrah!  hurrah!  Erin-go-bragh!"  Such  were  the 
cries  which  the  Irish  part  of  our  crew  nttered,  and  in 
which  I  through  sympathy  joined,  as  once  more  the 
capstan  was  manned,  and  the  anchor  being  hove  up, 
and  the  topsails  sheeted  home,  we  made  sail  for  Dublin. 
We  had  been  longer  than  usual  at  Kingston ;  for  the 
damage  the  brig  had  received  in  the  hurricane,  and  the 
illness  of  the  captain,  which  impeded  the  coUcction  of 
freight,  had  much  delayed  us.  In  reality  our  return 
home  brought  very  little  satisfaction  to  me.  I  had  no 
friends  to  see,  no  one  to  care  for  me.  I  therefore  re- 
mained on  board,  to  assist  the  ship-keeper;  and  the 
whole  time  we  were  in  the  Dublin  dock  I  scarcely  ever 
set  my  foot  on  shore. 

The  same  thing  occurred  after  my  second  voyage.  I 
did  not  attempt  to  form  a  friendsliip  with  any  one. 
Not  that  I  was  of  a  sulky  disposition ;  but  I  was  not 
inclined  to  make  advances,  and  no  one  offered  me  his 
friendship.  The  ship-keeper,  old  Pat  Hagan,  had  seen 
a  great  deal  of  the  world,  and  picked  up  a  good  deal  of 
information  in  his  time,  and  I  was  never  tired  of  listening 
to  his  yams :  and  thus,  though  I  had  no  books,  I  learned 
more  of  things  in  general  than  if  I  liad  had ;  for  I  was 
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but  a  bad  reader  at  any  time.  Pat  trusted  to  a  good 
memoiy;  for  be  had  never  looked  into  a  book  in  bis 
life.  Thus,  with  a  pretty  fkir  second-band  knowledge 
of  the  world,  I  sailed  on  my  third  voyage  to  the  West 
Indies  in  the  Rainbow.  We  had  the  same  officers, 
and  several  of  the  crew  bad  rejoined  her,  who  were  in 
her  when  I  first  went  to  sea.  I  bad  now  become  strong 
and  active;  and  though  still  little  and  young-looking; 
I  had  all  my  wits  wide  awake,  and  knew  weU  what  I 
was  about  The  captain  bad  taken  another  boy  in  the 
cabin  instead  of  me,  and  I  was  sent  forward  to  learn 
seamanship ;  which  was,  in  reality,  an  advantage  to  me, 
though  I  had  thus  a  rougher  life  of  it  than  aft.  Still  I 
believe  that  I  never  lost  the  captain's  good-will,  though 
be  was  not  a  man  to  talk  to  me  about  it 

Once  more,  then,  the  stout  old  brig  was  following  her 
accustomed  track  across  the  Atlantia  Peter  Poplar 
was  also  on  board.  We  bad  been  about  a  fortnight  at 
sea,  when,  the  ship  lying  almost  becalmed  with  a  blue 
sky  overhead,  a  large  white  cloud  was  seen  slowly  ap- 
proaching us.  The  lower  part  hung  down  and  grew 
darker  and  darker,  till  it  formed  almost  a  point.  Below 
the  point  was  a  wild  bubbling  and  boiling  of  the  water, 
although  the  surrounding  sea  was  as  smooth  as  glass. 

"What  can  that  be  ]"  said  I  to  Peter.  "  Are  there 
any  fish  there?" 

"  No — fish !  certainly  not ;  but  youTl  soon  see,"  he 
answered.  "  I  wish  it  were  further  off;  I  don't  like  it 
BO  near." 
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^WxjjirbtA  htfin  can  h  do  fluked. 

^'Send  asstoiitaahipaBTTeue  to  the  bottom  with 
Mtativiniiiig!'*  lie  answered.  ^  That's  a  water-epoot 
Fve  seen  one  rise  directly  ahead  of  a  ship,  and  before 
there  was  time  to  attempt  to  escape  it^  down  it  came 
bodily  on  her  deck  like  a  hea^y  sea  falling  over  a  Teasel 
She  nefBT  rose  again,  bat  went  down  like  a  shot" 

<<I  hope  that  wont  be  our  fiite,''  said  I 

Xt  that  moment  the  captain  came  on  deck.  '^Qet 
ready  a  gmi  there,  forward  1"  he  sung  out  **  Quick 
now  1"  While  I  had  been  talking  to  Peter,  a  pillar  oi 
water  had  risen  oat  of  the  sea,  so  it  seemed;  and,  having 
joined  the  point  hanging  from  the  cloud,  came  whirling 
towards  us.  Had  there  been  sufficient  wind  to  send 
the  ship  through  the  water,  we  might  have  avoided  it; 
but  there  was  scarcely  steerage-way  on  her.  I  thought 
of  what  Peter  had  just  told  me;  and  I  thought  if  it 
does  break  over  us,  it  will  certainly  send  us  to  the 
bottom.  The  captain  ordered  the  slow  match  to  be 
brought  to  him,  and  went  forward  to  the  gun,  which 
had  been  loaded  and  run  out  On  came  the  water- 
spout I  could  not  conceive  what  he  was  going  to  do. 
He  stooped  down,  and  running  his  eye  along  the  gun, 
fired  a  shot  right  through  the  watery  pillar.  Down 
came  the  liquid  mass  with  a  thundering  soxmd  into  the 
sea,  but  dear  of  the  ship,  though  even  our  deck  got  a 
little  sprinkling;  and  when  I  looked  up  at  the  sky,  not 
a  sign  of  a  cloud  was  there.  Peter  told  me  that  we 
ought  to  be  thankful  that  we  had  escaped  the  danger 
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BO  well,  for  that  he  had  nerer  been  in  greater  nsk  from 
a  waterspout  in  his  life. 

We  used  frequently  to  catch  dolphins  during  the 
passage^  by  striking  them  with  a  small  harpoon  as  they 
played  under  the  bow  of  the  brig.  They  are  not  at  all 
like  the  creatures  I  remember  carved  in  stone  at  the 
entrance  of  some  gentleman's  park  near  Dublin.  They 
measure  about  four  feet  in  length;  are  thick  in  the 
middle,  with  a  green  back  and  a  yellow  belly,  and  have  a 
sinking  between  the  tip  of  the  snout  and  the  top  of 
the  head;  indeed,  they  are  something  like  a  large 
salmon.  We  used  to  eat  them,  and  they  were  con- 
sidered like  a  fat  turbot. 

Frequently  flying  fish  f^  on  our  deck  in  attempting 
to  escape  from  their  two  enemies — ^the  dolphin  and  the 
bonito :  but  they  fell,  if  not  from  the  frying-pan  into 
the  fire,  from  the  water  into  the  fiying-pan ;  for  we  used 
to  eat  them  also.,  Indeed,  nothing  comes  amiss  to  a 
sailor's  mess.  The  flying  fish,  which  is  about  the  size 
of  a  herring,  has  two  long  fins  which  serve  it  as  wings; 
but  it  can  only  keep  in  the  air  as  long  as  its  fins  re- 
main wet  These  fish,  like  herrings,  also  swim  together 
in  large  shoals,  which,  as  their  pursuers  come  among 
them,  scatter  themselves  fax  and  wid&  Nothing  veiy 
particular  occurred  on  the  passage,  tiU  once  more  we 
made  the  land. 

I  went  aloft  when  I  heard  the  ever-welcome  ciy  from 
the  foretop-masthead  :  "  Land,  land  on  the  starboard- 
bow  1"     Then  I  saw  it  rising  in  a  succession  of  faint 
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Uoe  hills  oat  of  the  Bpukling  sea,  Peter  told  me  that 
it  mm  the  lazge  iahmd  of  Hispaniohs  or  St  Dozningo, 
and  that  it  hekmged  partly  to  Spain,  and  partly  to 
Fhttkoe;  bat  that  there  were  a  great  number  of  blacks, 
and  ooloored  people  there^  many  of  whom  were  free, 
and  possessed  considenble  wealtL  Not  long  after  thisy 
in  the  year  1791,  these  cdoared  people  rose  on  the 
whitei^  who  had  long  tyrannised  over  them,  and  having 
mordered  Yast  nomben^  declared  their  island  an  inde- 
pcndcDt  kingdom. 

We  woe  entering^  I  f oond,  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  the 
Porto  Bico  passage ;  and  were  to  coast  along  the  southern 
shore  on  onr  course  to  Jamaica.  Now  and  then  we 
were  sufficiently  dose  in  with  the  land  to  make  out 
objects  distinctly;  but,  in  general,  we  kept  well  out  at 
sea,  as  it  is  not  a  coast  seamen  are  fond  of  hugging. 
The  sUveiy  mist  of  the  early  morning  still  lay  over  the 
land,  when,  right  ahead  of  us,  the  white  canvas  of  a 
▼easel  appeared  shining  brightly  in  the  rays  of  the  rising 
sun.  The  officer  of  the  watch  called  the  attention  of 
the  captain  to  her.  Peter  and  I  were  also  looking  out 
forward.  "Why,  Jack!"  he  exclaimed,  "she's  the 
▼eiy  craft  which  put  that  old  gentleman  aboard  the 
time  we  came  away  from  St.  KitD*s,  you  remember." 

"Of  course  I  do,"  said  L  "  She  is  like  her,  at  all 
events ;  and  as  for  that  old  gentleman,  I  shall  not  for- 
get him  and  his  ways  in  a  hurry." 

"  He  was  a  strange  man,  certainly,"  observed  Peter. 
^  The  captain  seems  to  have  a  suspicion  about  the  craft 
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out  there.  See,  he  and  the  mates  are  taUdng  together. 
They  don't  like  her  looks." 

Still  we  stood  on  with  all  sails  set  Mndi  the  same 
scene  occnired  which  had  happened  before^  when  we 
saw  the  felncca  off  St  Eitt'&  Ammnnition  was  got  np^ 
— ^the  guns  were  all  ready  to  nm  ont^ — ^the  smaU-aima 
were  served  out, — and  the  passengers  brou^t  out  their 
pistols  and  fowling-pieces.  Eveiybody,  indeed,  became 
very  warlike  and  heroic.  Still  the  little  craft  which 
called  forth  these  demonstrations,  as  she  lay  dipping  her 
bows  into  the  swell,  with  her  canvas  of  whiteness  so 
snowy,  the  emblem  of  purity,  looked  so  innocent  and 
pretty,  that  a  landsman  would  scarcely  have  expected 
any  harm  to  come  out  of  her.  Tet  those  accustomed 
to  the  West  Indies  had  cause  to  dread  that  style  of 
craft, — capable  of  carrying  a  numerous  crew,  of  pulling 
a  lai^  number  of  oars,  and  of  running  up  a  narrow 
river,  or  shallow  lagoon,  to  escape  pursuit 

At  last  we  came  up  with  the  felucca.  She  lay  hove- 
to  with  her  head  towards  us.  There  was,  certainly,  a 
veiy  suspicious  look  about  her,  from  the  very  i^thy 
with  which  the  few  people  on  deck  regarded  us.  How- 
ever, as  we  looked  down  on  her  deck,  we  saw  six  guns 
lashed  along  her  bulwarks,  and  amidship  there  was 
something  covered  with  a  tarpaulin,  which  might  be  a 
heavier  gun  than  the  rest  We  stood  on  tUl  her  broad- 
side was  brought  to  bear  on  our  counter.  At  that 
moment,  up  sprung  from  each  hatchway  some  sixty  as 
ugly-looking  cut-throats  as  I  ever  wish  to  see ;  and 
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they  were  busily  engaged  in  rapidly  casting  loose  their 
guns ;  and  we  were  on  the  point  of  firing,  when,  who 
should  we  see  on  their  deck,  but  the  old  man  who  had 
been  our  passenger.  He  instantly  recognised  Captain 
HelMch,  who  was  standing  near  the  tafi&ail,  and  mak- 
ing a  sign  to  the  crew  of  the  felucca,  they  dived  below 
as  quickly  as  they  had  appeared.  He  took  off  his 
three-cornered  hat  and  waved  it  to  our  captain,  who 
waved  his  in  return ;  and  then  he  made  a  sign  that  he 
would  come  on  board  us. 

Instantly  the  captain  ordered  the  sails  to  be  clewed 
up.  Had  the  old  gentleman  been  an  admiral,  he  could 
not  have  been  obeyed  more  promptly.  A  boat  shoved 
off  from  the  felucca  with  four  hands  in  her,  and  he 
came  on  board  us.  The  big  negro  was  not  with  him, 
nor  did  I  see  him  on  the  deck  of  the  felucca  The 
captain  and  the  stranger  were  closeted  together  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  more  ;  and  the  latter  then  com- 
ing on  deck,  bowed,  with  somewhat  mock  politeness  to 
the  passengers,  who  were  assembled  staring  at  him,  and 
stepped  into  his  boat 

No  sooner  had  he  gone,  than  we  again  made  sail 
The  felucca  lay  hove-to  some  little  time.  She  then  wore 
round,  and  stood  after  us.  So  rapidly  did  she  come  up 
with  us,  that  it  was  very  clear  we  had  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  getting  away  from  her,  however  much  we 
might  wish  so  to  do.  She  kept  us  company  all  the  day, 
and  at  night,  in  the  first  watch,  I  could  see  her  shadowy 
form  gliding  over  the  sea  astern  of  us. 
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Peter  and  I  talked  the  matter  over  together  in  a 
whisper.  'Til  tell  you  what  I  think  is  something 
like  the  tnith,"  said  he.  "  To  my  mind  it's  this : — 
When  the  captain  was  a  young  man  out  in  these  parts, 
he  fell  in  with  that  old  gentleman, — ^who  isn't  so  old 
though  as  he  pretends  to  be.  Well,  the  captain  went 
and  did  something  to  put  himself  in  his  power ;  and 
that's  the  reason  the  captain  id  so  afraid  of  him.  And 
then,  from  what  I  see,  I  suspect  that  the  captain  saved 
him  from  drowning,  or  maybe  from  hanging;  or  in 
some  way  or  other  preserved  his  life ;  and  that  makes 
him  gratefrd,  and  ready  to  do  the  captain  a  good  turn ; 
or,  at  all  events,  prevents  him  from  doing  him  a  bad 
on&  If  it  was  not  for  that,  we  should  have  had  all 
our  throats  cut  by  those  gentry,  if  we  hadn't  managed 
to  beat  them  off ;  and  that  would  have  been  no  easy 
job.  I  may  be  wrong  altogether,  but  this  is  what  I 
think,"  continued  Peter.  "  There's  one  thing,  particu- 
larly, I  want  to  say  to  you.  Jack :  never  go  and  do  any- 
thing wrong,  and  fancy  that  it  will  end  with  the  thing 
don&  There's  many  a  man  who  has  done  a  wrong 
thing  in  his  youth,  and  has  gone  through  life  as  if  he 
had  a  rope  round  his  neck,  and  he  has  foxmd  it  turning 
up  here  and  there,  and  staring  him  in  the  face  when 
he  has  least  expected  it  When  once  a  bad  thing  is 
done,  you  can't  get  rid  of  it, — ^you  can't  undo  it, — ^you 
can't  get  away  from  it,  any  more  than  you  can  call  the 
dead  to  life.  Tou  may  try  to  foiget  it ;  but  something 
or  other  will  always  remind  you  of  it,  as  long  as  you 
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lifVL  Then,  ranamber  there  is  another  life  we've  got 
to  kok  to^  when  ereiy  mn^e  thing  weVe  done  on  earth 
mwl  be  lemembeced, — mnat  be  acknowledged, — ^mnitt 
be  made  known.  Ton  and  I,  and  every  sailor,  shoold 
know  that  any  moment  we  may  be  sent  into  another 
woild  to  b^gin  that  new  life,  and  to  stand  before  Qod'a 
judgment-seat  I  think  of  this  myself  sometimes ;  but 
Iwiahihat  I  could  think  of  it  always;  and  that  lever 
had  lemembered  it  Had  I  always  thought  of  that 
awfbl  troth,  there  are  many  things  I  conld  not  possibly 
have  ventured  to  do  which  I  have  done ;  and  many 
things  which  I  have  left  undone,  which  I  should  have 
done.  Jack,  my  boy,  I  say  I  have  done  you  some  little 
good,  but  there's  no  good  I  could  ever  possibly  do  you 
greater  than  teaching  you  to  remember  that  truth  al- 
ways. But  I  must  not  knock  off  this  mattc-r  without 
warning  you,  that  I  may  be  thiukiug  unjustly  of  the 
captain ;  and  I  certainly  would  not  speak  to  any  one 
else  aboard  as  I  have  done  to  you." 

I  thanked  Peter  for  the  advice  he  had  given  me, 
and  promised  that  I  would  not  repeat  what  he  had 
said. 

**  Can  you  see  the  felucca,  Tillson  1 "  I  heard  Mr.  Gale 
say  to  Tom,  who  was  reputed  to  have  the  sharpest  eyes 
aboard 

"No,  sir;  she's  nowhere  where  she  was,"  he  an- 
swered, after  peering  for  some  time  into  the  darkness 
astern. 

We  all  kept  looking  out  for  some  time,  but  she  did 
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not  reappear.  The  mate  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely, 
and  I  must  say  that  I  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  the  mysterious  stranger.  When  morn- 
ing broke,  she  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Whenever, 
during  that  and  the  foUowings  days,  a  sail  appeared 
anywhere  abaft  the  beam,  till  her  rig  was  ascertained, 
it  was  instantly  surmised  that  she  was  the  felucca 
coming  back  to  overhaul  us.  Even  the  mates  did  not 
seem  quite  comfortable  about  the  matt^;  and  the 
captain  was  a  changed  man.  His  usual  buoyant  spirits 
had  deserted  him,  and  he  was  silent  and  thoughtful 
I  could  not  help  thinking  that  Peter's  surmises  were 
correct 

At  last  we  brought  up  once  more  in  Port  Hoyal 
Harbour.  Having  landed  our  passengers,  and  dis- 
chaiged  our  cargo,  we  sailed  again  foe  Morant  Bay,  St. 
Thomas's,  and  other  places  along  the  coast,  to  take  in  a 
freight  of  sugar,  which  was  sent  down  in  hogsheads 
from  the  plantations  in  the  neighbourhood. 

We  were  rather  earlier  than  usual,  and  we  had  some 
times  to  wait  till  the  casks  were  ready  for  us.  On  one 
of  these  occasions,  the  captain  was  invited  by  a  planter, 
Mr.  Johnstone  by  name,  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  his  farm, 
which  was  some  way  up  the  country.  In  that  climate 
eveiy  gentleman  has  a  servant  to  attend  on  him  -,  and 
all  the  planters,  and  others  who  live  there,  always  have 
negroes  to  help  them  to  wash  and  dress  in  the  morn- 
ing to  put  on  their  stockings,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
As  the  captain  had  no  black  fellow  to  wait  on  him,  he 
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told  me  thii  he  ahoidd  waatme  toaooompanyliiniyand 
I  ms  too  glad  to  hxve  a  chance  of  seeing  something 
of  the  ooimtiy.  Meantime^  to  collect  our  freight  faster^ 
he  had  chartered  a  schooner  which  was  lying  idle  in 
the  haibonr,  and  sent  her  round  to  the  various  smaller 
porta  to  pick  it  up^  and  to  biing  it  to  the  brig.  He 
had  put  her  under  chaige  of  Mr.  Gale,  who  had  with 
him  Peter  Poplar,  and  several  other  of  our  men,  and  as 
also  a  few  Uacksi  who  were  hired  as  seamen. 

I  thought  it  veiy  good  fun  when  I  found  myself  once 
more  on  a  horse ;  I  had  not  got  on  the  back  of  one 
siDce  I  was  a  little  boy  in  Dublin,  and  then,  of  course, 
there  was  no  saddle  nor  stirrups,  and  only  an  old  rope 
for  a  bridle.  They  are  generally  razor-backed  beasts, 
with  one  or  two  raws,  and  blind,  at  leasts  of  one  eye. 
The  captain  was  mounted  on  a  strong  Spanish  horse, 
well  able  to  bear  him,  and  I  followed  on  a  frisky  little 
animal  with  his  valise  and  carpet-bags. 

I  wish  that  I  could  describe  the  wonderful  trees  we 
passed  I  remember  the  wild  plantains,  with  huge 
leaves  split  into  slips,  and  their  red  seed-pods  hanging 
down  at  the  end  of  twisted  ropes ;  the  tall  palms,  with 
their  feathery  tops ;  the  monster  aloes,  with  their  long 
flashy  thorny  leaves ;  and  the  ferns  as  large  as  trees,  and 
yet  as  beautifully  cut  as  those  in  our  own  country,  which 
clothed  every  hillside  where  a  fountain  flowed  forth; 
and  then  the  countless  variety  of  creepers,  whose  beau- 
tiful traceiy  crowned  every  rock,  and  hung  down  in  grace- 
ful festoons  £rom  the  lofty  treea    Now  and  then  as  pass- 
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ing  through  a  valley  and  monntiiig  a  hill,  we  stopped  and 
looked  back,  we  caug|ht  sight  of  the  blue  sparkling  sea, 
with  the  brig  and  Other  vessels  in  the  harboor;  a  few 
white  sails  glancing  in  the  sun,  between  it  and  the 
horizon ;  and  nearer  to  ns,  valleys  with  rich  fields  and 
streams  of  water,  and  orchards  of  oranges,  limes,  and 
shaddocks;  and  planters'  honses  with  gardens  fall  of 
beautiful  flowers,  and  negro  huts  under  the  shade  of 
the  plantain-trees.  Then  there  were  those  forest-giants, 
the  silk-cotton-trees,  and  various  kinds  of  fig-trees,  and 
pines,  such  as  in  the  old  world  are  never  seen.  But 
the  creepers  I  have  spoken  of  make  the  woods  still 
more  curious,  and  unlike  anything  at  hom&  First,  a 
creeper  drops  down  from  a  branch  150  feet  high,  and 
then  another  f&lls  dose  to  it,  and  the  wind  blows  and 
twists  them  together;  others  grow  round  it  till  it  takes 
root,  and  forms  a  lofty  pillar  which  supports  the  im- 
mense mass  of  twisting  and  twining  steins  abov&  As 
we  rode  along,  I  saw  from  many  a  loffcy  branch  the  net- 
like nests  of  the  corn-bird  hanging  at  the  end  of  long 
creepers.  Those  mischievous  rascals,  the  monkeys,  are 
fondof^ggs,  and  will  take  great  pains  to  get  them,  so  the 
corn-bird,  to  outwit  them,  thus  secures  her  nest  It  has 
an  entrance  at  the  bottom,  and  is  shaped  like  a  net-bag 
full  of  balls.  There  the  wise  bird  sits  firee  ftom  danger, 
swinging  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  breeze. 

We  slept  that  night  at  the  house  of  a  friend  of  the 
captain's,  who  had  come  out  with  him  in  the  brig.  It 
was  a  low  building  of  one  storey,  with  steps  leading  up 
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to  it^  and  built  chiefly  of  wood.  A  vennda  nm  all 
die  iraj  loond  it  The  rooms  were  yery  laige^  but  not 
10  handaomelj  funuahed,  I  thou^t^  as  the  captain'a 
cabm.  Peqile  do  eat  cuiioua  food  in  the  West  Indiea^ 
Among  other  tbinga^  there  was  a  monkey  on  the  table; 
but  if  it  bad  not  been  for  the  name  of  the  thin^  I  can- 
not Bay  there  was  any  hann  in  it  I  got  a  bit  of  it 
aftor  it  was  taken  from  the  table,  and  it  waa  Tery  like 
cMckwi,  There  were  lizarda  and  snakea,  which  were 
Toy  delicata  There  waa  a  cabbage  cut  from  the  veiy 
top  of  a  lofty  tree^  the  palmetto ;  but  that  tree  is  too 
valuable  to  be  cut  down  often  for  the  purpose.  Then 
there  were  all  sorts  of  sweetmeats,  and  dishes  made  with 
them.  I  recollect  a  mass  of  guava-jelly  swimming  in  a 
bowl  full  of  cream,  and  wine,  and  sugar,  and  citron. 
There  were  plenty  of  substantials  also ;  and  wines,  and 
liquids  of  all  sorts.  I  know  that  I  thought  I  should 
very  much  like  to  live  on  shore,  and  turn  planter.  I 
had  reason  afterwards  to  think  that  they  had  bitters  as 
well  as  sweets  to  taste,  so  I  remained  contented,  as  I 
have  ever  been,  with  my  lot 

At  night,  the  captain  had  a  sofa  given  him  to  sleep 
on  in  the  dining-room,  and  I  had  a  rug  in  another 
comer.  It  was  many  a  long  night  since  I  had  slept  on 
shore,  and  I  was  constantly  startled  by  the  strange 
noises  I  heard.  Often  it  was  only  the  wind  rustling  in 
the  palm-trees ;  but  when  I  opened  my  eyes,  I  saw  one 
whole  side  of  the  room  sparkling  witb  flashes  of  light; 
then  it  would  burst  forth  on  the  other  side;  and  then 
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here  and  there  single  bright  stars  would  ^eam  and 
vanish ;  and  lastly,  the  entire  roof  would  be  lighted  up. 
I  dared  not  wake  the  captain  to  ask  what  was  the  mat- 
ter, and  it  was  not  till  afterwards  that  I  discovered 
that  the  light  was  produced  by  fireflies,  which  are  £ur 
more  brilliant  than  the  glowworms  of  more  northern 
dimea  I  had  gone  to  sleep,  when,  just  before  day-break, 
I  was  again  awoke  by  a  most  terrific  yelling  and  screech- 
ing, and  laughing,  and  roaring.  I  thought  that  the 
savages  were  down  upon  us,  or  that  all  the  wild  beasts 
in  the  country  were  coming  to  devour  us.  I  could 
stand  it  no  longer,  but  shrieked  out^  **  Oh,  captain  I 
captainl  what's  going  to  happen  to  us ?"  The  captain 
started  up,  and  listened,  and  then  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughter.  "  Why,  you  young  jackanapes,  they  are  only 
some  of  your  brothers,  the  monkeys,  holding  a  morning 
concert^"  said  he.  "  Qo  to  sleep  again,  don't  rouse  me 
up  for  such  nonsense  as  that." 

I  found  afterwards  that  the  noise  did  proceed  only 
from  monkeys,  though  I  did  not  suppose  that  such 
small  animals  could  have  made  such  hideous  soxmds. 
To  go  to  sleep  again,  however,  I  found  was  impossible, 
as  I  had  already  enjoyed  much  more  than  I  usually  got 
on  a  stretcL  The  captain,  on  the  contrary,  went  off 
again  directly;  but  his  sleep  was  much  disturbed,  for 
he  tumbled  about  and  spoke  so  loudly,  that  at  times  I 
thought  he  was  awake  and  calling  me.  "  You'll  make 
me,  will  you? "  I  heard  him  say.  "  I  don't  fear  you. 
Captain  RalpL     I — a  pirate — so  I  might  have  been 
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inm  bnk  a  hd— I  Moaantod  to  no  deed  of 
Uood — It  emiot  be  bmight  agBiiut  me— Well,  I 
know — ^I  afiknowledge  my  debt  to  yon — ^Ton 
it  to  tlM  uttennoit — FU  obey  jou — The  mer- 
II  me  an  honest  tnder— What  ^ronkl  thej 
■jiftlMjbMidnMQdledj^tet— Ha,faa,bar  Ho 
In^^hed  kng  and  bittestfy. 

I-mmrmj^Bd  that  no  one  elae  was  in  the  room  to 
haar  -what  the  captain  was  saying.  A  stranger  woold 
r  ha;f«  thon^  mnoh  worse  of  him  than  he  de- 
I  had  now  been  ao  bng  with  him,  that  I  was 
eonfident^  whaterer  he  mi^t  haye  done  in  his  youth, 
that  he  was  now  an  honest  and  well-intentioned  man. 
At  the  same  time^  I  ooold  no  longer  have  any  donbts 
that  Peter^s  snnnises  about  him  were  correct  "  That 
old  gentleman  aboard  the  felucca  is  Captain  Balph, 
then,"  I  thought  to  myself  ''  If  I  ever  £edl  in  with 
him,  I  shall  know  how  to  address  him,  at  all  events." 
At  length  the  ci^ytain  awoke;  and  after  an  early  break* 
hit,  the  owner  took  him  round  the  plantation,  and  I 
was  allowed  to  follow  them. 

The  sngBT-cane  grows  about  six  feet  high,  and  has 
aeireral  stalks  on  one  root  It  is  full  of  joints,  three  or 
four  inches  apart  The  leaves  are  light  green;  the  stalk 
yeUow  when  ripe.  The  mode  of  cultivation  is  interest- 
ing. A  trench  is  dug  from  one  end  of  the  field  to  the 
other,  and  in  it  longways  is  laid  two  rows  of  cane. 
From  each  joint  of  these  canes  springs  a  root  and  seve- 
ral sprouts.    They  come  up  soon  after  th^  are  planted 
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and  in  twelve  weeks  are  two  feet  higL  If  they  come 
up  iiregnlarly,  the  field  is  set  on  fire  from  the  outside^ 
which  drives  the  rats,  the  great  destroyeis  of  the  cane^ 
to  the  cenlre,  where  they  are  killed.  The  ashes  of  the 
stalks  and  weeds  serve  to  mannre  the  field,  which  often 
produces  a  better  crop  than  befora  The  canes  are  cut 
with  a  billhook,  one  at  a  time;  and  being  fiEistened  to- 
gether in  fagots,  are  sent  off  to  the  croshing-mill  on 
mules'  backs  or  in  carts.  Windmills  are  much  in  use. 
The  canes  are  crushed  by  roUeis;  and  as  the  juice  is 
pressed  out,  it  nms  into  a  dstem  near  the  boiling-house. 
There  it  remains  a  day,  and  is  then  drawn  off  into  a 
succession  of  boilers,  where  all  the  refuse  is  skimmed 
off  To  turn  it  into  grains,  lime-water  is  poured  into 
it ;  and  when  this  makes  it  ferment,  a  small  piece  of 
tallow,  the  size  of  a  nut,  is  thrown  in.  It  is  next 
drawn  into  pots  to  cool,  with  holes  in  the  bottom, 
through  which  the  molasses  drain  off  Rum  is  made 
from  the  molasses,  which,  being  mixed  with  about  £Ye 
times  as  much  water,  is  put  into  a  stilL 

There  are  three  sorts  of  coUon4ree8,  One  creeps  on 
the  earth  like  a  vine;  another  is  a  bushy,  dwarf-tree; 
and  the  third  is  as  high  as  an  oak.  The  second-named, 
after  it  has  produced  very  beautiful  flowers  about  the 
size  of  a  rose,  is  loaded  with  a  fruit  as  large  as  a  wal- 
nut, the  outward  coat  of  which  is  black.  This  fruit, 
when  it  is  fuUy  ripe^  opens,  and  a  down  is  discovered 
of  extreme  whiteness,  which  is  the  cotton.  The  seeds 
are  separated  from  it  by  a  nulL 
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TIm  stem  of  the  CMao-tree  is  aboat  four  incheB  in 
diametar.  In  hcj^t  it  is  aboat  twelve  feet  from  the 
gromid.  The  cacao  growa  in  pods  shaped  like  cncnm- 
Each  pod  contains  from  three  to  five  nuts,  the 
\  of  small  diestnuta^  which  are  separated  from  each 
other  hj  a  white  snbstsnce  like  the  pnlp  of  a  roasted 
afpla  The  pods  are  foand  only  on  the  larger  bonghs^ 
and  at  the  same  time  the  tree  bears  blossoms  and  young 
frnitb  The  pods  are  cat  down  when  ripe,  and  allowed 
to  remain  three  or  foor  days  in  a  heap  to  ferment  The 
nota  are  then  cat  out^  and  pat  into  a  troo^  covered 
with  plantaui-leavesy  where  they  remain  nearly  twenty 
days;  and,  lastly,  dried  three  or  four  weeks  in  the  sun. 
Indigo  is  made  from  an  herb  not  unlike  hemp.  This  is 
cnt^  and  put  into  pits  with  water ;  and  being  continually 
stirred  up,  forms  a  sort  of  mud,  which,  when  dry,  is 
broken  inu)  bits  for  exportation. 

I  will  mention  one  plant  more  of  general  use — coffee. 
It  is  a  shrub,  with  leaves  of  a  dark-green  colour.  The 
berries  grow  in  large  clusters.  The  bean  is  enclosed 
in  a  scarlet  pulp,  often  eaten,  but  very  luscious.  One 
bush  produces  several  pounds.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe, 
it  turns  black,  and  is  then  gathered;  and  the  berries 
being  separated  from  the  husk,  are  exposed  to  the  sun 
till  quite  dry,  when  they  are  fit  for  the  market. 

However,  I  might  go  on  all  day  describing  the  curi- 
ous plants,  and  trees,  and  animals,  and  birds  I  saw.  I 
must  speak  of  the  ginger.  The  blade  is  not  imHke  that 
of  wheat    The  roots,  which  are  used,  are  dug  up  and 
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scraped  free  from  the  outward  skm  by  the  n^roea. 
This  is  the  best  way  of  preparing  it,  and  it  is  then  soft 
and  white;  but  often,  from  want  of  hands,  it  is  boiled, 
when  the  root  becomes  hard  and  tough,  and  is  of  much 
less  value. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  beautiful  humming-birds, 
with  magnificent  plumage  gleaming  in  the  sim,  and 
tongues  fine  as  needles,  yet  hollow,  with  which  they 
Buck  the  juices  from  flowers. 

We  did  not,  on  account  of  the  heat,  recommence  our 
journey  till  the  afternoon.  The  planter  accompanied 
ua  I  heard  him  and  the  captain  talking  about  the 
outbreaks  of  the  fugitive  negroes  in  former  days.  "  They 
are  a  little  inclined  to  be  saucy  just  now,"  I  heard  him 
lemark.  "  But  we  taught  them  a  lesson  which  they 
will  not  easily  forget  Those  we  caught  we  punished 
in  every  way  we  could  think  o£  Hanging  was  too 
mild  for  them.  Some  we  burned  before  slow  fires; 
others  were  tied  up  by  the  heels;  and  others  were 
lashed  to  stakes,  their  bodies  covered  over  with  mo- 
lasses to  attract  the  flies,  and  then  allowed  to  starve  to 
death.  Oh!  we  know  how  to  ptmish  rebels  in  this 
country." 

I  listened  to  what  the  planter  was  saying.  I  could 
scarcely  believe  the  testimony  of  my  ear&  Was  it  really 
a  man  professing  to  be  a  Christian  thus  talking,  thus 
boasting  of  the  most  horrible  cruelties  which  even  the 
fiercest  savages  could  not  surpass  ? 

The  captain  replied,  that  he  supposed  they  deserved 
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what  ihfij  golk  thoo^  for  his  part^  lie  thought  if  a 
nan  was  dMerring  of  death  he  should  be  hung  or  shot 
outri^t^  bat  that  he  did  not  approve  of  killing  people 
bjiiiclMiL 

Viom  what  I  heard,  I  was  not  suiprised  to  find  that 
there  were  huge  numbers  of  these  revolted  negroes^ 
under  the  name  of  Maroons,  living  among  the  moun- 
tatn-&stnesses  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  where  they 
ooold  not  be  reached;  that  their  numbers  were  oon- 
tnmally  augmented  by  runaway  slaves ;  and  that  they 
declined  to  submit  to  the  clemency  of  the  whitea 

It  was  quite  dark  before  we  reached  the  house  of  the 
planter,  where  the  captain  proposed  to  spend  a  few 
days.  It  stood  on  the  side  of  a  hill  covered  with  trees, 
and  had  a  considerable  slope  below  it  It  was  a  rough 
wooden  edifice,  of  one  storey,  though  of  considerable 
size,  and  had  a  veranda  running  round  it  Besides 
the  owner,  there  were  the  overseer,  and  two  or  three 
white  assistants;  and  an  attorney,  a  gentleman  who 
manages  the  law  business  of  an  estate;  and  two  English 
fiienda.  Altogether,  there  were  a  large  party  in  the 
house.  During  dinner,  the  company  began  to  talk 
about  pirates,  and  I  saw  the  captain's  colour  change. 
The  attorney  said,  that  several  piracies  had  been  com- 
mitted lately  in  the  very  neighbourhood  of  Jamaica; 
and  that  unarmed  vessels,  in  different  parts  of  the 
"West  Indies,  were  constantly  attacked  and  plundered. 
They  remarked  that  it  was  difiicult  to  find  out  these  pira- 
tical craft   Sometimes  the  pirates  appeared  in  one  guise^ 
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and  sometimes  in  another ;  at  one  time  in  a  schooner ;  at 
others,  in  a  felucca^  or  in  a  brig;  and  often  even  in  open 
boats.  "  Tes,"  observed  the  attorney,  ^  they  seem  to  have 
excellent  information  of  all  that  goes  on  in  Kingston. 
I  suspect  that  they  have  confederates  on  shore  who 
tell  them  all  they  want  to  know."  I  thought  the 
captain  would  have  fallen  off  his  chair,  but  he  quickly 
recovered  himself  and  no  one  appeared  to  have  re- 
marked lus  agitation.  They  did  cany  on  to  be  sure ! 
What  quantities  of  wine  and  rum-punch  tiiey  drank  i 
How  their  heads  could  stand  it  I  don't  know.  Two  or 
three  of  them  did  roll  under  the  table,  when  their 
black  slaves  came  and  dragged  them  off  to  bed,  which 
must  have  raised  them  iu  the  negroes'  opinion.  Even 
the  captain,  who  was  generally  a  very  sober  man,  got 
up  and  sang  songs  and  made  speeches  for  half  an  hour 
when  no  one  was  listening.  At  last  the  slaves  cleared 
the  dining-room,  and  beds  were  made  up  there  for 
several  of  the  party.  I  was  a£raid  that  the  captain 
might  begin  to  talk  again  in  his  sleep  of  his  early  days, 
and  accuse  himself  of  being  a  pirate ;  and  I  was  anxious 
to  warn  him,  lest  any  one  might  be  listening;  but  then, 
I  thought  to  myself  they  are  all  so  drunk  no  one  will 
imderstand  him,  and  he  won*t  like  to  be  reminded  by 
me  of  such  things  as  that. 

The  night  seemed  to  be  passing  quietly  away.  As  I 
lay  on  a  rug  in  the  comer  of  the  room,  I  could  hear 
the  sound  of  some  night-birds,  or  frogs,  or  crickets,  and 
the  rustling  of  the  wind  among  the  plantain-leaves,  till 
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I  &n  ■■IwHpi  Brfbn  loQg^  howevw,  I  started  iq>,  and 
;  tihii  tlw  monk)^  liad  b^gun  their  oonoert  at 
our  ihaa  iMiaL  There  irere  the  most  on- 
mMfy  edes  and  ahrieks  hnaginahle^  which  seemed  to 
cone  60m  an  aides  of  ihe  bonse^  both  from  a  distance 
and  dose  at  band.  For  a  moment  all  was  silent^  and 
An  tbegr  were  repeated  loader  than  before.  Had  not 
tlia  eum»Miy  bean  heafj  with  drink,  they  mnst  have 
been  awoke  at  onea  AsitwasitheseconddiBchai^geof 
Arieks  and  crieanmsed  them  np^  and  in  another  minnte 
peopb  came  rushing  into  the  dining-hall  from  different 
parts  of  tiie  house,  their  pale  coimtenances  showing  the 
tenor  theyfelt  ''Whafs  the  matter)  what's  all  this]" 
they  exclaimed. 

^  That  the  negroes  have  come  down  from  the  hills, 
and  that  we  shall  all  be  murdered!"  exclaimed  the 
master  of  the  house,  who  had  just  hurried  in  with  a 
nfle  in  his  hand.  ^  Qentlemen,  we  may  defend  our- 
selves,  and  sell  our  lives  dearly,  but  that  is  all  I  can 
hope  for." 

**  Let  us  see  what  can  be  done,"  said  Captain  Hel- 
frich,  coolly.  ''This  house  may  not  stand  a  long  siege, 
perhaps,  though  we'll  do  our  best  to  prepare  it  We'll 
block  up  the  windows  and  all  outlets  as  fast  as  we  can. 
See,  get  all  the  rice  and  coffee  bags  to  be  found,  and 
fill  them  with  earth;  we  may  soon  build  up  a  tolerably 
ftzong  fortification." 

The  captain's  confidence  and  coolness  encouraged 
othen^  and  every  one  set  to  work  with  a  will  to  make 
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the  proposed  preparations.  AU  the  household  slaves, 
and  several  blacks  residing  in  the  neighbouring  hnts, 
had  come  into  the  house  to  share  their  master's  fortunes ; 
but  the  greater  number  had  run  away  and  hid  themselves. 
There  was  no  lack  of  muskets  and  ammunition;  indeed, 
there  were  among  us  weapons  sufficient  to  ann  twice  as 
many  men  as  were  assembled.  The  white  gentlemen 
were  generally  full  of  fight,  and  b^;an  to  talk  hopefully 
of  quickly  driving  back  the  Maroons ;  but  the  blacks 
were  in  a  great  state  of  excitement^  and  ran  about  the 
house  chatteiing  like  so  many  monkeys,  tumbling  over 
each  other,  and  rather  impeding  than  forwarding  the 
work  to  be  done. 

Though  matters  were  serious  enough,  I,  with  a  young- 
ster's thoughtlessness,  enjoyed  a  fit  of  laughter  while 
we  were  in  the  middle  and  hottest  huny  of  our  pre- 
parations. It  happened  that  two  stout  blackies  rushed 
into  the  hall  from  different  quarters,  one  bearing  on  his 
back  a  sack  of  earth,  the  other  a  bundle  of  canes  or 
battena  Tilt  they  went  with  heads  stooping  down 
right  against  each  other.  Their  skulls  met  with  a 
clap  like  thunder,  and  both  went  sprawling  over  on 
their  backs,  with  their  legs  up  in  the  air.  The  sack 
burst,  and  out  tumbled  the  earth,  and  the  bundle  of 
canes  separating,  lay  in  a  confused  heap. 

"For  what  you  do  dat^  Jupiter)"  exclaimed  he  of 
the  canes,  as  he  jumped  up  ready  to  make  another  butt 
at  his  opponent 
^    "Oh,  ki!  you  stupid  C»sar,  you  'pose  I  got  eyes 
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*  vqdfad  JvfakKf  laiping  <m  liiB  kgi  with  th* 
i  bis  neciky  and  stoqpiDg  down 
Ml  hmd  tmdj  to  nedm  the  expected  assault 

Tba  black  kni^ila  were  on  the  point  of  meeting 
aad  would  prabaUlf  each  have  bad  another  fiUl,  when 
ens  of  tbe  oretseati  paarfng  bestowed  a  few  kicks  upon 
Off  lan  the  bero^  and  Jupiter  ezpectLog  the 
» tnatmcn^  took  himself  off  to  bring  in  a  fresh  bag 


Tn  mhmtea  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  awa j, 
but  atin  tka  id)da  did  not  commence  their  attack. 
The  oirerscer  said  that  they  had  uttered  the  shrieks  to 
fii^ten  nSy  and  also  to  get  the  slaves  to  desert  us,  that 
th^  might  murder  us  alone.  I  should  have  supposed 
tbat^  like  other  savages,  they  would  have  crept  silently 
on  ns^  so  as  to  have  taken  us  unawares ;  but  negroes, 
I  have  remaikedy  seldom  act  like  other  races  of  peopla 

During  the  short  time  which  had  passed  sioce  the 
alann  was  given,  we  had  made  very  tolerable  prepara- 
tioDS  to  receive  the  rebels.  I  had  been  running  about^ 
tiying  to  make  myself  as  useful  as  I  could,  when  the 
captain  called  me  up  to  him. 

'^Tm  glad  to  see  you  wide-awake.  Jack,"  said  ha 
^Bemember,  when  the  fight  b^;LDS,  as  it  will  before 
long,  stick  dose  to  ma  I  may  want  to  send  you  here 
and  there  for  something  or  other;  and  if  the  worst 
comes,  and  we  are  oveipowered,  we  must  try  to  cut  our 
way  out  through  the  rascals.  Now  set  to  work,  and  load 
those  muskets;  you  know  how,  I  think     Ay,  that  will 
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do ;  keep  loading  them  as  feist  as  I  discharge  them. 
We  may  teach  the  Niggers  a  lesson  they  don't  expect" 

I  was  very  proud  of  being  thus  spoken  to  by  the 
captain,  for  it  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  ever  con- 
descended to  address  me  in  so  funiliar  a  way.  It  was 
generally, — "Boy,  bring  me  my  shoes;"  "Jump  for- 
ward there,  and  call  the  carpenter."  I  resolved  to  do 
my  best  not  to  disappoint  him. 

I  placed  the  powder-flask  and  bullets  on  one  side 
of  me,  and  the  muskets  on  the  other,  so  that  I  could 
load  one  after  the  other  without  altering  my  position. 
It  never  occurred  to  me  all  the  time  that  there  was  the 
slightest  degree  of  danger.  I  thought  that  we  had 
only  to  blaze  away  at  the  Niggers,  and  that  they  would 
run  off  as  fast  as  their  legs  could  carry  them. 

Never  was  I  more  mistaken.  Soon  after  the  captain 
had  spoken  to  me,  we  were  startled  by  another  thunder- 
clap of  shouts,  and  shrieks,  and  unearthly  cries,  followed 
by  several  shot,  the  ringing  taps  which  succeeded  each 
showing  that  the  bullets  had  struck  the  house.  Pre- 
sently a  negro,  who  had  been  sent  to  keep  a  look-out 
on  the  roof^  came  tumbling  through  a  skylight,  ex- 
claiming, "  Dey  is  coming,  dey  is  coming,  oh  ki ! " 
Directly  after  this  aimoimcement,  the  shrieks  and  cries 
were  heard  like  a  chorus  of  demons,  and  it  was  evident 
that  our  enemies  were  closely  surroimding  us.  Which- 
ever way  we  turned,  looking  up  the  hill  or  down  the 
valley,  the  terrific  noises  seemed  to  come  loudest  and 
most  continuous  firom  that  quarter. 
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Oiplaiii  Hdfridii  m  if  l^  the  direct  i^pointment  of 
■I^  took  tlio  fommaiid  '^Now,  my  lads,  be  steady,** 
he  CBdiimed;  ''don't  throw  your  shots  away.  Tou'U 
wmt  an  joaVs  got^  and  a  bullet  is  worth  the  life  of  a 

Each  man  <m  this  grasped  his  musket ;  but  the  n^proea 
held  thars  as  if  they  were  yeiy  much  more  afraid  of  the 
weapons  doing  them  harm  than  of  hurting  their  ene- 
iniea.  The  greater  number  of  the  li^ts  in  the  house 
had  been  put  oat^  a  few  lanterns  only  remaining  here 
and  thefe^  eaiefoify  shaded,  to  show  us  our  way  about 
Not  a  W(ffd  or  a  sound  was  uttered  by  any  of  us,  and 
thus  in  darkness  and  silence  we  awaited  the  onslaught 
of  our  enemies. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THB  PULHTKB's  H0U8S  BKHIIHIIHK 

Thb  Huoods  did  not  ksre  ns  long  in  sospenfla  Once 
more  uttering  the  most  feufol  and  bewildering  shrieks, 
th^  adranoed  firom  eveiy  qoarter,  completely  soironnd- 
in^  as  we  judged,  the  booae.  For  a  minute  they  halted, 
and  must  have  fired  ereiy  musket  they  had  among 
them.  Loopholes  had  been  left  in  all  the  windows, 
and  eveiy  now  and  then  I  peeped  throog^  one  of  them, 
to  tiy  and  discoyer  what  was  taking  placa  There  was 
just  sufficient  light  to  enable  me  to  see  the  dusky  forms 
of  the  rebels  breaking  through  the  fences  and  shrub- 
beries which  surrounded  the  house.  As  they  arrived, 
they  formed  in  front,  dancing,  and  shrieking,  and  firing 
off  their  muskets  and  blunderbusses  in  the  most  irre- 
gular fiEishion,  expending  a  great  deal  of  gunpowder,  but 
doing  us  no  harm 

Captain  HelMch  was  watching  them.  When  some 
hundreds  had  been  thus  collected,  he  suddenly  exclaimed, 
"  Now,  my  lads,  give  it  them !  Don't  throw  your  shots 
away  on  the  bushes ! " 

Obedient  to  the  order,  every  man  in  the  house  fired, 
and  continued  firing  as  fast  as  he  could  load  his  musket 
I  dropped  on  my  knee  alongside  the  arms  the  captain 
liad  appropriated,  and  as  I  handed  a  loaded  musket  to 
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bim,  he  gtTe  me  beck  the  one  he  had  fired,  which  I 
reloeded  as  lapidly  as  I  could. 

This  eontiimed  for  some  minutes^  the  constant  ahrieks 
and  groans  of  our  black  assailants  showing  tis  that  the 
ahot  frequently  took  effect  I  believe,  indeed,  that  veiy 
few  of  the  captain's  missed.  Though  he  fired  rapidly, 
it  was  ahrays  with  coolness  and  steadiness,  and  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  he  had  singled  out  his  victim  before 
he  turned  round  to  take  the  musket  from  me. 

As  yet  none  of  our  people  had  been  killed,  though 
some  of  tiie  enemy's  shot  had  found  their  way  through 
the  loopholes  in  the  windows  and  doors.  Growings 
however,  more  desperate  at  the  loss  of  their  companions, 
and  burning  for  revenge,  they  rushed  up  closer  to  the 
house,  pouring  in  their  fire,  which  searched  out  every 
hole  and  cranny.  Some  of  the  slaves  who  incautiously 
exposed  themselves,  were  the  first  to  suffer.  A  poor 
fellow  was  standing  at  the  window  next  to  ma  A 
buUet  struck  him  on  the  breast  It  was  fired  from  a 
tree,  I  suspect  Down  he  fell,  crying  out  pitcously, 
and  writhing  in  his  agony.  It  was  very  dreadful 
Then  the  blood  rushed  out  of  his  mouth  in  torrents^ 
and  he  was  quiet  I  sprang  forward,  intending  to  help 
him.  The  pale  light  of  the  lantern  fell  on  his  counte< 
nanca  He  looked  perfectly  calm.  I  thought  he  was 
resting,  and  would  get  up  soon  and  fire  away  again. 
My  glance  was  but  momentary,  for  the  captain  called 
me  back  to  my  post 

The  fire  on  this  became  hotter  and  hotter.     Two 
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more  n^roes  were  staiick.  They  did  not  fall,  but  cried 
out  most  piteously.  One  of  the  English  gentlemen  was 
next  shot  He  fell  without  a  groan.  The  captain  told 
me  to  run  and  see  where  he  was  hurt  I  tried  to  lift 
him  up,  but  his  limbs  fell  down  motionlesa  There  was 
a  deep  hole  in  his  forehead,  through  which  blood  was 
bubbling.  I  suspected  the  truth  that  he  was  dead.  I  told 
the  captain  that  he  was  hit  on  the  head.  ^  Leave  him, 
then.  Jack,"  said  he ;  "you  can  do  him  no  good." 

On  my  return,  I  looked  at  the  negro  who  had  been  first 
hit  He,  too,  was  motionless.  I  tried  to  place  him  in 
a  sitting  posture,  but  he  fell  back  again. 

"  Let  him  alone,  Jack,"  cried  the  captain  j  "  his  work 
is  done  ;  he's  no  longer  a  slava" 

I  thus  found  that  the  negro  also  was  dead.  It 
seemed  very  dreadful  to  me ;  I  burst  into  tears. 

I  cried  heartily  as  I  knelt  loading  the  muskets,  for- 
getting that  in  a  short  time  the  captain,  and  I,  and 
every  one  in  the  house,  might  be  in  the  same  state. 
Had  not  the  whites  shown  great  determination,  all 
must  before  this  have  fallen  victims  to  the  rage  of  the 
Maroons.  Numbers  of  our  enemies  were  shot,  but  still 
they  rushed  on,  resolved  to  destroy  the  house  and  all  in  it 

While  the  uproar  they  made  was  at  its  height,  a  loud 
battering  was  heard  at  one  of  the  doors.  The  enemy 
had  cut  down  the  trunk  of  a  young  tree,  and  were  en- 
deavouring to  break  in  the  door  with  it  The  captain  and 
the  other  gentlemen  shot  down  several  who  were  thus 
engaged,  but  still  they  persevered ;   and  as  some  fell. 
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( 11IH  Mued  the  battenog-nuDy  and 
i  tliB  wokL  Thid  door  was  stoot^  bat  we  saw 
^fing  waj •  It  began  to  crack  in  ereiy 
KeoM  of  finmtare  and  sand-bags  woe 
pOad  up  i^junst  it^  bat  with  little  avaiL  Each  blow 
■liatfrfnd  a  part  of  i%  and  socni,  with  a  loud  ciash,  it 
warn  dnvea  in,  and  the  fierce  ezdted  faces  of  oar  dark 
hm  were  aeen  above  the  banicade  formed  hy  the  bags, 
and  finidtore^  and  broken  door.  Several  who  attempted 
to  paaa  oiver  it  were  shot  down,  bat  our  people  being 
mm  much  more  than  ever  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
enen^,  proportionably  suffered.  The  shot  came  in 
thick  among  us,  and  one  after  the  other  was  wounded. 
While  the  captain  and  others  were  defending  the 
breach,  the  battering-ram  was  withdrawn;  why,  we 
were  not  long  left  in  doubt  To  oiu:  great  horror,  the 
battering  cracking  sound  was  heard  in  the  rear  of  the 
honsei  Still  we  were  not  at  once  to  be  defeated,  and 
some  of  our  party  hurried  to  defend  the  spot  The 
attack  on  the  front-door  had  cost  the  negroes  so  many 
lives  that  they  were  more  cautious  in  approaching  the 
second ;  and  when  our  party  began  to  fire,  they  retreated 
nnder  shelter,  leaving  the  trunk  of  the  tree  on  the 
ground.  At  the  same  time,  they  began  apparently  to 
weaiy  of  their  ill  success  in  front  of  the  house,  for  of 
coaise  they  could  not  be  aware  that  they  had  killed  any 
of  its  defenders.  We  were  thus  hoping  that  they  would 
at  length  withdraw,  when  the  whole  country  in  front  of 
us  seemed  to  burst  into  flama 
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''They have  set  the  fields  on  fire!*'  ezdaimed  the 
planter. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Captain  HelMch ;  **  worse  than  that 
— see  there  !  Our  watch  is  ont>  depend  on  that  Not 
one  of  ns  will  see  another  sun  arise.  So,  my  men,  let 
us  sally  out,  and  sell  our  lives  dearly." 

I  looked  through  one  of  the  loopholes  to  see  what 
he  meant  Emerging  from  among  the  trees  came  hun- 
dreds of  dusky  forms,  each  man  bearing  in  his  hand  a 
torch  which  he  flourished  wildly  above  his  head, 
dancing  and  shrieking  furiously. 

I  thought  the  captain's  advice  would  be  followed, 
but  it  was  not  The  rest  of  the  party  were  either  too 
badly  wounded,  or  wanted  nerve  for  the  exploit,  and 
the  slaves  could  not  be  depended  on.  All  we  did  was 
to  guard  the  battcred-in  door,  and  to  fire  away  as  before. 

On  came  the  Maroons  with  their  frantic  gestures, 
and,  to  our  horror,  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  door, 
they  began  to  throw  their  torches  in  among  us.  At 
first  we  tried  to  trample  out  the  fire  under  foot>  but 
they  soon  outmastered  our  powers,  and  the  furniture 
which  composed  our  barricade  ignited,  so  did  the  walls 
of  the  house,  and  the  negroes  shrieking  and  cheering 
encouraged  each  other  in  throwing  in  fresh  torches  to 
overwhelm  us.  Still  induced  to  fight  on  by  my  gal- 
lant captain,  we  continued  our  exertions,  when  the 
attack  on  the  back-door  was  renewed.  It  gave  way ! 
Loud  shouts  burst  from  the  Maroons.  Their  revenge 
was  about  to  be  satiated. 
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'ITov,  mj  ]ad%  fiiDoir  m^^  ahouted  the  captain ; 
*  Wn  eat  oar  mijfthnm^  them.  Stick  to  ma^  Jack, 
vliatefw  yotk  do™ 

Ail  he  aaid  thi%  ho  aaiaed  a  eathun  which  hqr  on  tho 
^  and,  beftxo  tho  s^groeB  had  time  to  bring  the 
nmnd  to  that  aide^  he  nuhed  throng^  the 
hMk-doorivhichthflj had jnat battered dowa  Idnng 
toUa  aiUitB  aa  he  toU  me^  apringing  along  ao  as  not 
to  impede  him;  and  ao  heartilty-  did  he  ky  about  him 
with  Ub  ireapon,  cutting  off  by  a  blow  a  head  of  one 
aad  aa  aim  of  another,  that  he  apeedilj  deared  himself 
a  wide  paaaageL  Several  of  our  party  endeavoiured  to 
fidlow  him  with  such  weapons  as  they  could  seize,  but^ 
unable  to  make  the  progress  he  did,  they  were  either 
V»Mw»Vfl<i  down  and  captured,  or  killed  on  the  spot  On 
we  went  towards  the  wood  behind  the  house,  but  we 
had  still  numberless  enemies  on  every  side  of  us, — 
enemies  who  seemed  resolved  not  to  allow  any  of  their 
hitended  victims  to  escape  them.  I  did  not  think  it 
poesible  that  any  man  could  keep  so  many  foes  at  bay 
aa  did  the  captaiiL  Just  as  I  thought  we  should 
eacKpe,  his  foot  caught  in  a  snake-like  creeping  root 
which  ran  along  the  ground.  Over  he  went  almost 
flat  <m  his  face,  but  he  did  not  lose  a  grasp  of  his 
aword.  He  tried  to  rise,  and  I  endeavoured  to  pull 
him  up.  He  was  almost  once  more  on  his  feet^  when 
another  creeper  caught  his  foot  Again  he  fell,  and 
this  time  our  enemies  were  too  quick  for  him.  Bush- 
ing on  him  by  hundreds,  they  threw  themselvea  on 
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his  body,  almost  suffocating  him  as  they  held  him 
down  by  main  force.  I  was  treated  much  in  the  same 
way,  when  a  huge  negro  caught  me  up  by  the  back  of 
the  neck,  and  made  as  if  he  was  about  to  cut  off  my 
head.  He  did  not  do  so,  but  held  me  tightly  by  the 
collar  while  the  rest  secured  the  captain. 

Flames  were  now  bursting  forth  from  eveiy  part  of 
the  planter's  house,  and  lighted  up  the  surrounding 
landscape, — the  tall  plantains  and  cotton  and  fig  trees, 
the  tangled  mass  of  creepers  and  their  delicate  tracery 
as  they  hung  from  their  lofty  boughs,  the  fields  of 
sugar-cane,  the  cactus-bushes,  and  numberless  other 
shrubs,  and  the  gray  sombre  mountain-tops  beyDr.d. 
From  the  way  the  blacks  were  running  here  and 
there  in  dense  masses,  and  the  excited  shouts  I  heard, 
I  discovered  that  they  were  in  pursuit  of  some  of  the 
late  defenders  of  the  house,  who,  when  too  late,  were 
endeavouring  to  make  their  escapa  Had  they  closely 
followed  the  captain,  they  might  all,  perhaps,  have  cut 
their  way  through  the  enemy. 

The  blacks  seemed  to  consider  the  captain  a  perfect 
Samson,  for  they  lashed  his  arms  and  legs  in  every 
way  they  could  think  of ;  and  then  making  a  sort  of 
litter,  they  put  him  on  it,  and  carried  him  along  towards 
the  mountains.  They  treated  me  with  less  ceremony. 
My  first  captors  handed  me  over  to  four  of  them,  who 
contented  themselves  with  merely  binding  my  arms, 
and  driving  me  before  them  at  the  points  of  their 
weapons.     Now  and  then  one  of  them,  more  vicious 
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flan  llie  fwl^  iiodd  dig  fha  point  of  his  qpeir  into 
tD  nrff"'^  117  novanflnti.  I  coold  not  help  taming 
wnA  6idi  tone  vith  a  fiM»  qipimsgive,  I  daresay,  of 
H>  HtUe  aqgsr  or  pain,  at  which  his  companions  all 
ImJiwI,  ii  if  it  THf  n  i  imfj  pnd  jnVfi  Theyseemedto 
do  ihia  to  reeompsnsa  themsehcs  for  the  loss  of  the 
booty  thqr  nif^  hare  supposed  the  rest  were  oollect- 
wg  ttooL  the  bnnung  honsei 

We  liad  not  proceeded  fiur  before  we  were  joined  by 
a  IsigB  band,  osnyii^  akmg^  boond  hand  and  foot^  the 
mrrlviuia  among  the  defenders  of  the  house.  The 
l^anter  himself,  and  four  or  five  of  his  guests,  were  there, 
and  seven  or  eight  skves.  From  the  disappearance  nf 
the  rest  of  the  Maroons,  I  concluded  that  they  had  gone 
off  to  attack  some  other  residences. 

On  we  went  hour  after  hour,  and  when  the  sun  rose, 
exposed  to  its  broiling  heat,  without  stopping.  The 
negroes  ate  as  they  went  along,  but  gave  us  nothing. 
It  would  have  been  a  painful  journey,  at  all  events ; 
but  when  we  expected  to  be  tortured  and  put  to  death 
at  the  end  of  it,  I  found  it  doubly  grievous  to  be  en- 
dured. I  longed  for  a  dagger,  and  that  I  might  find 
my  arms  free,  to  fight  my  way  out  from  among  them. 
At  last  I  thought  that  it  would  be  the  best  way  to  ap- 
pear totally  unconcerned  when  they  hurt  me,  so  that  I 
became  no  longer  a  subject  for  their  merriment 

At  length,  about  noon,  we  stopped  to  rest ;  and  most 
of  oar  guards,  after  eating  their  meal  of  plantains,  went 
to  sleep.    I  thought  that  it  would  be  a  good  opportunity 
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to  try  and  get  near  the  captain,  to  learn  if  he  thought 
that  there  was  any  chance  of  our  escaping.  Some  few 
of  the  Maroons,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  sat  up  watch- 
ing us  narrowly;  I  therefore  put  on  as  unconcerned  a 
manner  as  possible,  and  lay  down  on  the  ground,  pre- 
tending to  go  to  sleep  likewise.  I  in  return  watched 
our  guards,  and  one  by  one  I  saw  sleep  exerting  its  in- 
fluence over  them.  Their  eyes  rolled  round  in  their 
heads  like  those  of  owb;  their  heads  nodded;  then 
they  looked  up,  trying  to  appear  prodigiously  wise;  but 
it  would  not  do,  and  at  length  the  whole  camp  was  asleep. 
I  considered  that  now  or  never  was  my  time  for  com- 
municating with  the  captain.  Though  I  saw  that  no 
one  near  was  likely  to  observe  me,  I  thought  that  some 
one  at  a  distance  might,  and  therefore  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  be  cautious.  Instead  of  getting  up  and 
walking,  I  rolled  myself  gently  over  and  over  till  I  got 
dose  up  to  him. 

"  Captain,"  said  I,  very  softly — "  Captain  Helfrich, 
sir.     I  am  here.     What  can  I  do  ? " 

He  was  drowsy,  and  at  first  did  not  hear  me;  but 
soon  rousing  himself,  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  me, 
for  he  could  not  move  his  head.  ''  Ah^  Jack  1  is  that 
you?"  said  he;  "  we  are  in  a  bad  plight,  lad." 

^  Do  you  think  the  savages  are  going  to  kiU  us,  sir  ?" 
said  L 

"  No  doubt  about  it,  Jack,  if  we  are  not  rescued,  or 
don't  manage  to  escape,"  he  answered.  "  I  see  little  pro- 
spect  of  either  event" 
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ildiVarriaAked. 
•lillb  «ioi#  I  am  aftaid,  lad,"  he  nplied  in  a 
itona  ''Bulatayy  if  you  can  manage  to 
Mtf  mj  teeUiy  I  wiQ  tiy  and  bite  the 
,aiid  tbn  yon  can  loosen  the  bushings 
nmd  mgr  fimbsL  We  most  wait  for  the  night  before 
wtijtDeaQapei   We  ahodd  now  be  seen,  and  pursued 


I  did  aa  he  bid  mb,  and  by  means  of  his  strong  teeth 
Imwm  aoGD  abk  to  firee  my  hands  from  the  ropes  which 
kad  eonihied  them.  I  also  at  length,  with  much  more 
d]£ScaI^,  so&r  slackened  all  his  bands  and  the  lashings 
which  secured  him  to  the  litter,  that  he  might  with  ease 
dip  his  limbs  completely  out  of  them.  Having  accom- 
plished this  important  undertaking,  I  crawled  back  to 
the  spot  I  had  before  occupied.  Scarcely  had  I  got 
tfaere^  when  a  black  lifted  up  his  head  and  looked  around. 
I  thought  he  had  fixed  his  malignant  eyes  on  me,  and 
had  probably  been  a  witness  of  what  I  had  done.  I 
lay  trembling,  expecting  every  moment  to  have  the 
wretch  pounce  upon  me  and  bind  my  hands  tighter  than 
befora  However,  after  a  little,  he  lay  down  again,  and 
grunted  away  as  before. 

Soon  after  this  another  Maroon  sat  up  and  looked 
round,  and  then  another,  and  another;  so  that  I  was 
Teiy  glad  I  had  not  lost  the  opportunity  of  which  I 
had  taken  advantage.  In  another  quarter  of  an  hour, 
the  whole  force  was  on  the  move.  I  looked  anxiously 
to  ascertain  whether  they  had  discovered  that  the  cap- 
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tain's  bands  had  been  loosened;  but  without  examin- 
ing him,  they  lifted  up  the  litter,  and  bore  him  on  as  be- 
fora  In  consequence  of  tlus  I  walked  on  much  more 
cheerily  than  I  had  previously  done,  though  I  still  got 
in  occasional  prick  to  hasten  my  steps. 

As  we  advanced,  we  got  into  still  more  hilly  and  wild 
country.  All  signs  of  cultivation  had  ceased,  and  vege- 
tation revelled  in  the  most  extravagant  profusion.  Our 
chief  difficulty  was  to  avoid  the  prickly  pears,  and  the 
cacti,  and  the  noose-forming  creepers,  which  extended 
across  our  patL  We  were  in  the  advance  party;  the 
rest  of  the  white  men  followed  at  a  distance  from  us, 
so  that  we  had  no  prospect  of  communicating  with 
them. 

The  encouragement  the  captain  had  given  me  helped 
to  raise  my  spirits,  and  I  endeavoured  further  to  keep 
them  up  by  whistling  and  giTiging  occasionally,  but  it 
was  with  a  heavy  heart  I  did  so.  My  great  consolation 
was  all  the  time  that  my  Mend  Peter  Poplar  was  not 
in  the  same  predicament  He  would  have  felt  it  more 
than  any  of  us.  He  had  long  been  prepared  for  any 
misfortune  which  could  happen  to  him  at  sea,  but  he 
had  not  made  up  his  mind  to  undergo  hardships  on 
shore  as  welL 

At  last  I  began  to  grow  very  weaiy  of  walking  so 
&r  over  such  rou^  and  uneven  ground,  and  I  was  glad 
to  find  that  the  blacks  were  approaching  their  encamp- 
ment or  village.  It  consisted  of  a  number  of  rude  huts^ 
built  on  the  summit  of  a  high  rock,  with  steep  precipiceR 
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A  nunnr  osimeway  led  to  it  firasn 
r  10(1^  "wUflb  jvfeted  o«it  fixmi  the  Bide  of  the  liilL 
B  «M  m  v«7  Strang  pkob,  for  it  extended  too  &r  iato 
Aft  irrikj  to  be  neeiied  l)j  miiaketiy  from  the  hiU ;  and 
tti  MH  itMlf  mm  too  ragged  to  allow  cannon  to  be 
imiggr^  np  it  Tbe  rock  appeared  to  baTo  mde  pali- 
mSm  wbdA  embankment^  to  ser?8  as  f<nrtificationfl|  over  a 
latgeportioiiof  ifcaiiEqMrearfinoeL  As  I  examined  it^  I 
HBV  HuA  our  ebaaoe  of  escape  from  such  A  plaoe»  by  any 
I  could  imagiiMS  wm  small  indeed.  I  do  not 
fbst  the  captain  tboai^t  about  the  matter,  but 
he  was  not  a  man  to  be  defeated  by  difficulties,  or  to 
abandcm  hope  while  a  spark  of  life  remained. 

As  we  went  along  the  causeway,  a  number  of  women, 
sod  children,  and  dogs  came  out  to  meet  us,  our  wel- 
come consisting  in  a  most  horrible  screaming,  and  ciy- 
ing^  and  barking,  which,  I  suspect,  as  far  as  the  prison- 
ers were  concerned,  was  far  from  complimentaiy. 
Among  them  were  some  dreadful  old  crones,  who  came 
stretching  out  their  withered,  black,  parchment  arms, 
shrieking  terrifically,  and  abusing  the  white  men  as  the 
cause  of  all  the  miseiy  and  hardships  it  had  been  their 
lot  to  endure.  Their  accusations  were,  I  belieye,  in 
most  respects,  too  just.  Certainly  white  men  had 
torn  them  or  their  ancestors  from  their  native  land, — 
white  men  had  brought  them  across  the  sea  in  the 
crowded  slaye-ship, — ^white  men  had  made  them  slaves, 
treated  them  with  severity  and  cruelty,  and  driven 
them  to  seek  for  freedom  from  tyranny  among  the  wild 
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rocks  and  &stnes8es  where  they  were  now  collected. 
The  other  prisoners  seemed  to  feel,  by  their  downcast 
miserable  looks,  that  they  were  in  the  power  of  ene- 
mies whom  they  had  justly  made  relentless,  and  that 
they  had  no  hope  of  escape.  The  old  crones  went  up 
to  them,  pointed  their  long  bony  fingers  in  their  eyes, 
and  hissed  and  shrieked  in  their  ears.  What  was  said 
I  could  not  understand,  but  they  were  evidently  using 
every  insulting  epithet  they  could  imagine  to  exasper- 
ate or  terrify  their  victims. 

I  have  often  thought  of  that  dreadful  scene  since. 
How  must  the  acts  of  those  white  men  have  risen  up 
before  them  in  their  true  colours — the  wrong  they  had 
inflicted  on  young  and  innocent  girls — the  lashes  be- 
stowed on  men  of  free  and  independent  natures — the 
abuse  showered  on  their  heads — ^the  total  neglect  of 
the  cultivation  of  all  their  moral  attributes!  0  you 
Christian  gentlemen !  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  those 
slaves  of  yours  were  men  of  like  passions  as  yourselves ; 
that  they  had  minds  capable  of  cultivation  in  a  high 
degree,  if  not  as  high  as  your  own;  that  they  had  souls 
like  your  souls  to  be  saved — souls  which  must  be 
summoned  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Heaven,  to  be 
judged  with  yours,  and  that  you  and  they  must  there 
stand  together  before  an  all-righteous  and  pure  and 
just  God,  to  receive  the  reward  of  the  things  you  have 
done  in  this  life  ?  Did  it  occur  to  you  that,  had  you 
made  those  people  true  Christians ;  that^  had  you  taught 
them  the  holy  religion  you  profess — ^a  religion  of  love 
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tiMj  irofold  not  now  be  taking 
yon,  in  exhibiting  the  bitter 
» irideh  nnUed  in  their  aoob  t 

I  oogld  not  he^  Jhinlring  that  some  such  accosing 
Hbaa^jbim  ae  these  roee  to  the  oonBciences  of  the  planter 
wbdA  ISm  cnmpaniona  I  know  that  I  woold  not 
ftr  wocUb  hsve  changed  phuses  with  him,  thongh  he 
WW  the  owner  of  rich  fielda  and  wealth  long  hoarded 
1^  whidi  he  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Eng^d 
to  e^joj. 

Bther  on  aoooont  of  my  youth,  or  because,  as  they 
saw,  I  was  a  sailor,  they  must  have  known  that  I  could 
not  have  treated  them  cruelly,  the  rebels  allowed  me 
to  remain  quiet  After  the  whole  population  had  given 
Tent  to  their  feelings  by  abusing  the  white  prisoners 
in  cveiy  possible  way,  they  were  thrust  into  a  hut 
t<^;ether,  and  a  guard  placed  over  them.  The  captain 
and  I  were  then  put  into  another  hut,  and  ordered  not 
to  stir  on  pain  of  being  shot 

"Not  berry  good  chance  of  datl"  observed  one  of 
onr  captors,  a  gray-headed  old  negro  with  a  facetious 
oonntenance,  looking  at  the  numerous  lashings  which 
confined  our  limbs. 

"Better  chance  than  you  suppose,  old  fellow !"  thought 
I  to  myself ;  but  I  kept  as  melancholy  and  unconcerned 
a  look  as  I  could  assume. 

I  concluded,  that  as  the  other  prisoners  were  guarded, 
80  were  we,  and  that  we  should  have  very  little  chance 
of  effecting  our  escape,  unless  our  guards  fell  asleep. 
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The  difficulties  were,  at  all  events,  very  great  We 
should,  in  the  first  place,  have  either  to  scramble  down 
the  sides  of  the  rock,  or  to  cross  the  narrow  causeway, 
where  one  man  as  a  guard  could  instantly  stop  us. 
There  was  every  probability  that  the  Maroons  would 
place  one  there. 

For  some  hours  there  was  a  great  deal  of  noise  in 
the  village.  The  blacks  were  rejoicing  over  their  vic- 
tory, and  there  was  no  chance  of  our  guards  outside  the 
hut  being  asleep.  I  waited,  therefore,  without  moving 
till  the  sounds  of  revelry  subsided,  the  tom-toms  were 
no  longer  beaten,  the  trumpets  ceased  braying,  and  the 
cjrmbals  clashing.  Then  I  could  hear  the  guards  talk- 
ing to  each  other  outside.  The  few  words  I  could 
comprehend  out  of  this  jargon  were  not  very  consola- 
tory. I  made  out  clearly  that  they  proposed  to  shoot 
all  their  prisoners  the  next  day,  and  that,  besides  those 
already  in  camp,  they  expected  a  number  more  from 
other  estates  which  were  to  be  attacked.  There  ap- 
peared only  a  possibility  that  our  lives  might  be  pro- 
longed another  day,  till  all  their  forces  out  on  various 
expeditions  were  assembled.  Little  did  those  at  home, 
looking  at  the  map  of  Jamaica,  fjincy  that,  in  the  very 
centre  of  that  beautiful  island,  there  existed  so  numer- 
ous a  band  of  savages  in  open  revolt  against  the  autho- 
rity of  the  king. 

At  first  our  guards  were  animated  enough  in  their 
conversation;  then  their  voices  grew  thicker  and  thicker, 
and  their  tones  more  drowey  and  droning^  till  they 
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€0Bld  Msm^  hfttB  imdKilood  what  each  other  said. 
Ak  lut  one  b^gn  to  anon^  then  another^  and  the  hat 
wpwAm famd hiinadf wiJhoat  anditora.  Ilongedfiir 
Mm  to  ImU  hia  tongue^  and  to  go  to  aleep,  bat  talk  on 
iMWQvl^thoa^hohadnoIiatenenk  Thia^  I  thoo^t^ 
vaa  m  good  opportunity  to  allow  me  to  speak  to  the 
eqptaii^  ao  I  cnnried  up  to  him.  He  was  awake^  wait- 
ing ftr  ma 

'Whal'a  to  he  done  now,  captain)"  said  L 

*  Wa  must  wait  the  comae  of  events,  Jack,''  he  an- 
■wttod.  ^I  have  been  toniing  over  every  plan  in  mj 
mind  which  affinrds  a  chance  of  escape.  If  we  were  to 
start  off  now,  we  should  certainly  be  caught  by  some  of 
these  black  gentlemen ;  and  if  brought  bcock,  we  should 
be  pat  under  stricter  watch  and  ward  than  hitherto. 
Something  may  occur  during  the  night,  or  perhaps  to- 
morrow. At  all  events,  I  do  not  intend  to  die  without 
a  fight  for  it  Try  and  go  to  sleep  now,  and  get  some 
rest;  youll  want  it  for  what  you  may  have  to  go 
thiou^  Qo,  lie  down,  lad;  my  advice  is  good.  Don't 
fear." 

I  followed  the  captain's  advice,  though  it  was  diffi- 
eolt  to  go  to  sleep,  and  still  more  so  not  to  fear.  I  did 
go  to  sleep,  however,  and  never  slept  more  soundly  in 
my  Ufa  I  was  awoke  by  feeling  a  hand  placed  on  my 
shonlder.     It  was  that  of  the  captain. 

"Jack,"  he  whispered,  "be  prepared  to  follow  me  if 
I  summon  you,  but  not  otherwisa  If  we  can  manage 
to  get  down  the  rock,  or  to  cross  the  causeway  without 
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being  seen,  we  will  go ;  but  if  not,  we  must  wait  another 
opportunity.  I  do  not  feel  as  if  either  of  us  had  come 
to  the  end  of  the  cable  yet^  but  how  we  are  to  get  free 
I  don't  know." 

Saying  this  the  captain  gently  lifted  up  some  of  the 
leaves  which  formed  the  side  of  the  hut,  and  crept  out 
His  words  and  tone  gave  me  great  encouragement  I 
wished  that  I  could  have  gone  with  him,  but  I  knew 
that  I  must  obey  him. 

0  how  anxiously  I  waited  his  return !  Minute 
after  minute  passed  away,  and  still  he  did  not  come 
bacL  I  began  to  fear  that  some  harm  had  happened 
to  him, — that  he  might  have  fallen  over  the  precipice 
in  the  dark,  or  have  been  captured.  It  never  for  a 
moment  occurred  to  me  that  he  would  desert  me.  An 
hour  or  more  must  have  passed.  Still  he  did  not  ap- 
pear. I  began  to  consider  whether  I  could  not  creep 
out  to  search  for  him.  I  could  have  loosened  from  off 
me  the  ropes  which  bound  my  arms  in  an  instant;  but  I 
did  not  want  to  do  so  unless  I  was  prepared  to  run  away 
altogether.  I  have  heard  of  people's  hair  turning  gray 
in  a  night;  mine  would,  I  think,  have  done  so  with 
anxiety  had  I  been  older. 

At  last  the  side  of  the  hut  was  lifted  up,  and  the 
captain  crawled  in,  and  placed  himself  on  the  litter  on 
which  he  had  been  brought  to  the  place.  "Quick, 
Jack,"  he  whispered,  "put  the  ropes  round  me  as  they 
were  before  1  Those  blacks  are  more  wide-awake 
rascals  than  I  fancied.     I  have  been  most  of  the  time 
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\p^  down  not  twoitf  ju6b  from  the  hut^  ifraid  to 
MOf*.  IivMcraflpingaloogwhenlBftwablackfellow, 
viih  nniikek  on  ■hooldgr,  emerge  from  behind  a  hut 
Ho  alood  fiv  some  time  lookuig  directly  at  me,  as  if  he 
bd  seen  mei  He  had  not  though;  but  directly  after- 
he  b^gan  pacing  up  and  down  with  the  steadi- 

I  of  an  old  soldier,  I  crept  on  when  his  back  was 
,  bat  nerar  could  move  far  enough  before  he  was 
ajboiit  ag^  and  scnitmising  all  thegromid  before  him. 
Hm  only  direction  in  which  I  could  more  without  the 
eotamty  of  beix^^  seen  was  towards  this  spot,  so  back 
again  I  haye  come,  with  the  hope  still  strong  that  we 
may  find  some  other  way  of  escaping.  Once  or  twice  I 
thought  of  springing  up  and  killing  the  man ;  but  in  so 
doing  I  should  veiy  likely  have  roused  others,  and  we 
should  have  lost  any  future  chance  of  escaping." 

This  result  of  the  captain's  expedition  put  me  into 
low  spirits  again,  for  I  fully  expected  that  the  blacks 
would  kill  us  aU  in  the  morning,  and  my  only  surprise 
was  that  they  had  not  so  done  already.  I  did  not  say 
so  to  the  captain,  but  he,  having  with  his  teeth  secured 
the  bands  round  my  arms  again,  I  went  and  sat  down 
where  the  blacks  had  first  placed  me.  I  did  not  sleep 
aoundfy  again,  nor  did  he.  I  sat  silent,  anxiously  wait- 
ing for  the  morning. 

I  think  I  must  have  gone  off  into  a  doze,  when, 
before  daybreak,  I  was  roused  up  by  a  chorus  of  loud 
cries  and  shouts,  which  was  soon  answered  by  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  village,  who  came  rusli- 
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ing  out  of  their  huts.  It  was  to  welcome,  I  found,  a 
party  of  their  comrades  from  an  attack  on  one  of  the 
neighbouring  estates,  in  which  they  had  come  off  the 
victors,  with  numerous  prisoners  and  much  spoil  There 
began,  as  before,  a  horrible  din  of  tom-toms  and  other 
musical  instruments,  mixed  with  the  veiy  far  fix)m 
musical  voices  of  the  old  women  who  had  been  torment- 
ing u&  This  continued  till  tlie  sun  rose,  and  then  there 
was  a  comparative  silence  for  an  hour  or  so.  I  suppose 
the  savages  were  break&sting.  All  this  time  we  were 
left  in  suspense  as  to  what  was  to  be  our  fate.  We  did 
not  talk  much,  and,  of  course,  did  not  aUude  to  any 
plan  for  escaping,  lest  we  should  be  overheard. 

At  last  several  stout  negroes  entered  the  hut,  and 
while  some  of  them  lifted  up  the  captain  and  carried  him 
out,  two  seized  me  by  the  collar,  and  dragged  me  after 
him.  I  thought  that  they  were  about  to  throw  us  over 
the  clif&,  or  to  hang  us,  or  shoot  us  forthwith.  I  could 
only  think  of  one  way  by  which  we  had  the  slightest 
prospect  of  escaping.  It  was  that  the  government 
authorities  might  have  heard  of  the  outbreak,  and  might 
have  sent  troops  to  attack  the  rebels.  I  did  not  know 
in  those  days,  that  those  sort  of  gentlemen  considered 
the  art  of  tying  up  packages  neatly  with  red  tape  to  be 
the  most  important  of  their  official  duties,  and  that 
they  were  not  apt  to  do  anything  in  a  huny  of  so 
trifling  importance  as  attempting  to  save  the  lives  of  a 
few  people ! 

We  very  soon  reached  a  large  concourse  of  people  in 
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Oil  oiw  ride  of  tibe  groand  ihflre  iru  a 
,  en  tibi  top  of  wludi  a  chair  or  throne  was 
«fc  a  taD,  ioe-lookiiig  n^gro^  dreeaed 
Ia  nuHlHT  atylfl^  wfaQe  a  number  of  othar 
■m  Ml  xvMDid  UnL  On  tiba  lerel  groondy  on  one  aidei 
VH  ft  ^oiqp  ef  aoBie  twenty  irtdte  men,  among  whom 
T  winfipiiafid  rnir  f>aipr^»^""«  ^  ^^  ii«fim<»A  mf  thA  hma^ 
Ihiff  kad  their  handa  boond,  and  were  strongly  guarded 
tf  aaMd  Mgroen  We  weie  canied  up  and  placed 
ano^  thou.  Tvio  or  three  other  prisonen  arriTed 
aAvii%  and  aerved  to  incnaee  our  unLi^py  group. 

A  floit  of  trial  was  then  commenced,  and  several 
Maroons  stepped  forward,  accusing  the  whites  of  un- 
lieexd  of  cruelties,  and  especially  of  being  taken  with 
anna  in  our  hands  against  the  authority  of  the  true  and 
proper  chief  of  the  island.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  absurd  language  used,  and  the  ceremonies  gone 
tbrou^  It  would  have  been  a  complete  burlesque 
bad  not  the  matter  been  somewhat  too  serious.  As  it 
waa^  when  one  of  the  counsellors  kicked  another  for  in- 
terrupting him,  and  the  judge  threw  a  calabash  at  their 
heads  to  call  them  to  order,  I  could  not  help  burstmg 
into  a  fit  of  laughter,  which  was  soon  quelled  when  one 
of  my  guards  gave  me  a  progue  with  the  tip  of  his 
apear,  to  remind  me  where  I  was.  I  very  nearly  broke 
oat  again  when  the  one  wbo  was  hit  looked  up  and  ex- 
claimed, **  What  dat  for,  Pompey,  you  scoundrel  you  1 — 
What  you  tink  me  made  o^  hey  T' 

The  judge  took  no  notice  of  this  address,  but  coojily 
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went  on  smmning  up  the  evidence  placed  before  liim. 
It  was,  I  must  own,  clearly  condemnatory  of  most  of 
the  prisoners.  On  the  oaths  of  the  negro  witnesses, 
they  were  proved  to  have  committed  the  most  atrocious 
acts.  Some  had  hung  blacks  for  no  sufficient  cause,  or 
had  shot  them,  or  had  beaten  them  to  death,  or  even 
burnt  them,  or  had  tortured  them  with  every  refine- 
ment of  cruelty.  Scarcely  one  present  who  had  not 
given  way  to  passion,  and  barbarously  ill-treated  their 
slaves,  or  caused  them  to  submit  to  the  greatest  indig- 
nity. At  length  the  judge  rose  from  his  seat  He  was 
a  remarkably  fine,  tall  man,  and  as  he  stretched  out  one 
arm  towards  the  prisoners,  I  could  not  help  acknow- 
ledging that  there  was  much  grace  and  dignity  in  his 
whole  air  and  manner.  To  what  had  been  adduced  by 
others,  he  added  the  weight  of  his  own  testimony. 

"  Me  prince  not  long  ago  in  me  own  country, — me 
would  be  king  now, — me  carried  ofl^ — beaten, — kicked, 
— ^wife  torn  away, — me  piccaninnis  killed, — me  made  to 
work  with  whip, — ^beat,  beat,  beat  on  shoulders, — ^me 
nm  away, — nearly  starve  and  die.  Dose  men  do  all  dat, 
and  much  worse !  Dey  deserve  to  die  !  Shoot  dem 
all — quick !  De  earth  hate  dem, — ^no  stay  on  it 
longer ! "  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  that  these  were  the 
exact  words  used  by  the  chie^  but  they  had  a  similar 
signification. 

Immediately,  we  were  aU  seized,  each  prisoner  being 
held  by  four  blacks,  and  marched  along  to  an  open 
space  near  the  edge  of  the  precipice.     A  firing-party 


^tridBfaikid  beoi  told  o£^  ftOow«d  11% 
fJM  diowiQg  ilio  inteme  mtiifiiction 
JhyMlrtbah^gcrocTOwrtioiMW.  Tbe  judge  or  chief 
■id  dl  ibe  nel  of  the  people  acoompanied  ns  is  q;)eo- 
tiAiMa  Tbe  enptein  mm  eanied  along  on  his  litter,  for 
had  eoneeiTed  a  Teiy  just  idea  of  his 
f  wbdA  Inpt  loBf  aa  thej  fimded,  more  strong^ 
ftan  mm  neeeaaaiy  with  regazd  to  the  rest  I 
*  Mm  vaitu^g  the  lesolt 

now  indeed  looking  rery  serions,  and  I 
i  not  aee  hj  what  poasibie  means  we  should  escape. 
Stilly  there  was  so  much  buoyancy  in  my  disposition, 
that^  eren  then,  I  did  not  give  up  all  hope.  I  am 
afiaid  that  I  cannot  say  I  was  sustained  by  any  liigber 
piineipla  The  thought  of  what  death  was  did,  how- 
ever, come  over  me;  and  I  tried  to  pray,  to  prepare 
myaelf  for  the  world  into  which  I  saw  every  probability 
that  I  was  about  to  enter.  Still,  though  I  wanted  to 
pray,  and  wished  to  go  to  heaven,  I  made  but  a  veiy 
feeble  attempt  to  do  so.  I  had  been  so  long  unaccus- 
tomed to  pray,  that  I  could  not  now  find  the  thoughts 
or  tbe  words  required.  My  heart  was  not  in  a  praying 
atate.  I  had  not  sought  reconciliation  with  God.  I 
did  not  know  in  what  to  trust,  through  whom  I  could 
alone  go  into  the  presence  of  my  Maker  cleansed  from 
my  sins,  relieved  from  the  weight  of  the  sinfiil  nature  in 
which  I  was  bom.  Of  all  this  I  remained  perfectly 
ignorant  I  felt  very  wretched,  like  a  drowning  wretch 
without  a  spar  or  a  plank  of  which  I  might  catch  hold 
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I  learned,  however,  an  important  lesson.  Oh !  do 
yon,  who  read  this  notice  of  my  life,  learn  it  from  me. 
Do  not  suppose  that  the  time  is  coming  when  yon  may 
begin  to  prepare  for  another  world.  The  time  is  cotm 
wm  with  all  of  you.  From  the  period  you  entered 
this  world,  finom  the  moment  the  power  of  thought  and 
speech  was  given  you,  the  time  h^  arrived  for  you  to 
prepare  for  the  world  to  come, — that  eternal  world  of 
gloiy  and  joy  unspeakable,  or  of  miseiy,  regret^  and 
anguisL  Bemember  this, — ^note  it  well, — don't  ever 
let  it  be  out  of  your  thought^  Tou  were  sent  into  this 
transient,  fleeting  world  for  one  sole  object — ^that  you 
might  prepare  yourselves  in  it  for  the  everlasting 
future.  Not  that  you  might  amuse  yourselves, — ^not 
that  you  might  gain  wealth,  and  honours,  and  reputa- 
tion,— ^not  that  you  might  study  hard,  and  obtain 
prizes  at  school  or  college^ — that  you  might  be  the 
leader  in  all  manly  exercises, — ^that  you  might  speak 
well,  or  sing  well,  or  draw  well,  or  attain  excellence  in 
science, — or  that  you  might  become  rich  merchants,  or 
judges,  or  genenJs,  or  admirals,  or  ambassadors,  or, 
indeed,  attain  the  head  of  any  professions  you  may 
choosa  These  things  are  all  lawful;  it  may  be  your 
duty  thus  to  rise,  but  it  should  not  be  your  aim, — ^it 
should  not  alone  be  in  your  thoughts ;  you  should  have 
a  far  higher  motive  for  labouring  hard, — ^for  employing 
your  talents;  that  motive  should  be,  to  please  God,  to 
obey  the  laws  and  precepts  of  our  Lord  and  Master. 
All  should  be  done  fix)m  love  to  him.     Kyouhave  not 
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I  pnj  to  iV  iMve  to  it^  seek  to 
i  abofTO  lliai  yon  may  obtain  it 
^  wm  I  tiM  ngi^ft  in  those  days  I  could  not  have 
hImI  I  hftTe  now  been  speaking  aboni 
I  to  pnj  almost  unavailing^  I  did  pray 
tikoqg^  I  waited  my  &te  in  sullen 
,  or  nOuK,  indeedy  somewhat  as  if  I  was  an 
i  qpeetefeor  of  what  was  taking  place. 
I  cUtf  Hftad  his  ann  on  hi^^  as  a  sign  that  the 
to  commence.  The  fiist  person  led 
I  the  planter  whose  house  we  had  attempted 
to  deAnd.  Oh!  what  scorn,  and  loathing  and  defiance 
I  depicted  in  bis  countenance !  What  triumph 
batred  in  that  of  his  executioners !  Should  such 
I  find  room  in  the  bosom  of  a  dying  Christian  1 
I  wot  not  Again  the  ffttal  sign  was  given.  The  finng- 
parfy  discharged  their  muskets,  and  the  planter  fell  a 
lifeless  coipsa  I  tried  to  turn  my  eyes  away  from  the 
aoene^  but  th^  were  riveted  on  the  spot 
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CHAPTER  VL 

A  TEBBIBLE  EXECUTION,  AND  A  NABBOW  ESCAPE. 

One  after  the  other  my  white  companions  were  led  out 
for  execution.  Every  moment  I  expected  that  my  turn 
would  come.  Very  few  showed  any  great  signs  of 
fear,  with  the  exception  of  the  overseers,  who  had 
been  often  and  often  the  actual  instruments  of  cruelty 
towards  those  who  now  had  them  in  their  power.  1 
am  surprised  that  the  ignorant  savage  blacks  did  not 
torture  them  as  they  had  themselves  been  tortured, 
before  putting  an  end  to  their  existence.  Perhaps  they 
wished  to  set  an  example  of  leniency  to  the  civilised 
whites.  They  went  about  the  execution,  however, 
with  deliberation,  sufficient  to  make  it  a  veiy  terrible 
affair. 

They  shot  the  planter  dressed  as  he  was  taken.  When 
he  had  fallen,  numbers  of  the  blacks  rushed  up,  and  hav- 
ing stripped  him^  they  threw  his  body,  after  inflicting 
numberless  wounds  on  it^  over  the  precipice.  As  his 
clothes  had  been  injured  by  the  bullets,  they  proceeded 
to  strip  the  next  person  of  his  garments,  with  the 
exception  of  his  trousers  and  shoes,  which  they  allowed 
him  to  retain, — the  latter,  at  all  events,  being  of  very 
little  use  to  them.  He  was  one  of  the  overseers,  a  fierce, 
daxkt  stem  man.     He  looked  as  if  he  was  incajmble  of 
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;  aiqr  cf  tbe  aofte  qriupithiit  of  our  iiAhire. 
■hmiWng  eloM  to  me  while  the  planter  was 
;  Aol|  ind  not  anie  of  va  knew  who  would  next  be 
I  for  eKeentkiL  When  the  men  who  had  taken 
mkilmmmmm  amed  hold  of  him,  he  tamed  deadly 
pala^  and  ahrieked  out  lor  mercy. 

"Donrt  kill  met  don't  kill  me  T  he  exclaimed.  ''I 
■a  not  fit  to  dia  I  cannot  go  as  I  am  into  another 
wndd.  01i,ktnieK?et— letme  liTel  IwiUtoilfor 
71RI;  I  iriU  bidld  yonr  cottages;  I  will  till  yonr  fields. 
Zflid  Afrfamal  hear  me;  if  I  have  iignred  any  one,  I 
will  rqMty  him  an  htmdredfold.  I'll  do  anything  you 
leqmre  of  me;  but  don't,  oh,  don't  kill  me  I" 

Tbe  negro  chief  smiled  at  him  Bcomfully;  and  the 
othera  who  suirounded  him  grinned  horribly  in  his 
Uce. 

^Hil  hil  you  mark  my  back  with  hot  iron,"  said 
one^  gripping  him  by  the  shoulder;  ^you  take  out  de 
mark!" 

«  Ton  kill  my  piccaninni,"  cried  another  in  a  hissing 
tone  in  his  ear.  ^  Ton  gib  him  back,  eh  1  Ton  make 
him  smile  in  me  face  'gain,  eh  1" 

*•  You  take  away  me  young  wife,"  exclaimed  another, 
in  a  hoarse  Toice,  looking  him  in  the  fsuce,  ^  Where 
she  gone  to  now,  eh)  Tou  give  her  back  good  and 
fond  as  she  once  was — ^no  1  Tou  repay  a  hundredfold  1 
—you  undo  the  harm  you  have  done  1" 

"  Wretched  man  I  go  meet  the  Judge  whose  kws 
yon  have  outraged;  go  encounter  the  reproachful  spirits 
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of  those  who,  in  life,  you  have  irretrievably  injured ! 
Fou  are  a  blot  on  the  world ;  you  must  be  put  out  of  it. 
Fou  must  stand  before  your  Almighty  Judge,  your 
God.  He  is  a  God  of  mercy  to  those  who  have  shown 
mercy.  But  have  you  shown  itl  No !  Still  you  must 
die!" 

The  latter  expressions  were,  of  course,  not  uttered  by 
the  negroes,  but  something  very  similar  was  said ;  and 
amid  the  shouts  and  execrations  of  the  multitude,  the 
wretched  man  was  dragged  out,  and  being  shot  down, 
a  hundred  weapons  were  plunged  in  his  yet  warm  and 
writhing  body  ere  he  was  thrown  over  the  cliff  to  be 
food  for  the  fowls  of  the  air,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
firing,  had  already  settled  on  the  body  of  the  planter, 
once  his  superior,  now  his  wretched  equal 

The  same  scene  was  enacted  with  several  others.  In 
vain  they  pleaded  for  life,  in  vain  they  offered  rewards, 
— ^large  bribes, — ^freedom  to  some, — ^the  means  of  re- 
turning to  Africa  to  others,  who  had  been  brought  over. 
The  negroes  laughed  all  offers  to  scorn.  No  promises 
were  believed :  too  often  had  they  been  made  and 
broken ;  too  exquisitely  cruel  and  barbarous  had  been 
the  punishments  inflicted  on  prisoners  taken  in  former 
outbreaks,  to  allow  them  to  lose  the  gratification  of  their 
present  revenge. 

Often,  as  this  scene  has  occurred  to  my  mind,  have  I 
thought  of  what  would  be  the  fate  of  the  planters,  and 
overseers,  and  other  white  residents  in  the  Slave  States 
of  the  American  Union,  should  the  negroes  ever  find 
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an  f^pportnmty  of  reyoltiiig;  What  sangoinaiy  mas- 
BBoes  would  take  place  1  what  havoc  and  destraction 
would  be  the  result  1  Few  men  have  a  better  right  to 
speak  on  the  subject  than  I  have.  I  was  bom  before 
that  great  country  called  the  United  States  was  a  na- 
tion. When  I  could  walk,  they  were  part  and  parcel 
of  England.  I  have  talked  with  men  who  were  engaged 
in  actrre  life  before  the  great  Washington  saw  the 
li^t;  who  fought  against  the  French  on  the  heights  of 
Abraham,  under  the  hero  Wolfe,  and  aided  to  win  one 
of  the  brightest  of  her  jewels  for  the  British  crown.  I, 
therefore,  cannot  help  looking  on  the  Americans  in  the 
light  of  children— dear  relatives  ;  and  when  I  address 
them,  I  speak  to  them  with  love  and  affection.  I  say 
to  them,  take  warning  from  the  scene  I  have  been  des- 
cribing ;  do  not  submit  to  the  incubus  of  slavery  a 
moment  longer  than  you  can  avoid  it.  No  sensible 
man  expects  you  to  throw  it  off  at  once ;  but  every 
right-feeling,  right-thinking  man,  does  expect  you  to 
take  every  means,  and  make  every  preparation,  for  its 
abolition  as  soon  as  that  important  work  can  be  ac- 
complished. The  only  means  you  have  of  effecting  this 
object  with  safety  to  yourselves,  and  with  justice  to 
those  beings  with  immortal  souls,  now  intrusted  by  an 
inscrutable  decree  of  Providence  to  your  care,  is  by 
educating  them,  by  making  them  Christians,  by  prepar- 
ing them  for  liberty,  by  setting  them  an  example  which 
they  may  hereafter  follow.  Teach  them  to  depend  on 
their  own  exertions  for  support, — to  govern  themselves, 
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— praise  them  in  the  scale  of  humanity :  treat  them  as 
men  should  men,  and  not  as  Chiistians  so-called  treat 
the  hapless  sons  of  Africa.  Remember  that  the  British 
West  India  Islands  were  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin, 
and  numberless  families  depending  on  them  were  ruined, 
— ^not  because  the  slaves  were  made  free,  but  because 
they  were  not  properly  prepared  for  freedom.  Whose 
fault  was  that  t  not  that  of  the  British  government, 
not  that  of  the  nation, — ^but  of  the  planters  themselves, 
of  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  island.  They  refused 
to  the  last  to  take  any  steps  to  Christianise,  to  educate,  to 
raise  the  moral  character  of  the  negroes;  and  of  course 
the  negroes,  when  no  longer  imder  restraint^  revelled 
in  the  barbaiism  in  which  they  had  been  allowed  to 
remain,  with  all  the  vices  consequent  on  slavery  super- 
added. 

Should  these  remarks  be  read  by  any  citizens  of 
the  American  Slave  States,  I  trust  that  they  will 
remember  what  Old  Jack  says  to  them.  He  has  reason 
to  wish  them  well,  to  love  them,  for  he  has  received 
much  kindness  at  the  hands  of  many  of  their  fellow- 
countiymen ;  and  he  repeats  that  they  have  the  power 
in  their  own  hands  to  remove  for  ever  from  off  them 
the  stigma  which  now  attaches  to  their  name.  He  docs 
not  urge  them  to  do  it  in  consequence  of  any  pressure 
from  without) — ^not  at  the  beck  and  call  of  foreigners, 
but  from  their  own  sense  of  justice  ;  because  they  are 
convinced  that  they  are  doing  their  duty  to  God  and 
man ;  and  lastly,  that  they  will  be  much  better  served 
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Ij  ai— Mtfiflj  TCipoDiiUe  freemen,  than  by  ahTeB  groan- 
ing m  bondage^  and  iraridng  only  from  oompnlaion. 

But  Cfasl^  I  ay  1  I  hxve  been  driving  a  long  mj 
fromtlieaeenelinuidaeeribing.  The  negroes  I  have  been 
mmoAmaDg  were  men  who  had  been  Blaves,  and  had 
niadatliemaelvesfree;  and  we  see  the  way  they  treated 
Ilia  wbiftas  wbom  they  had  got  into  their  power.  They 
wwi^ift  rnnal  be  granted, — savages,  barbarians,  heathens. 
Tlieir  people^  who  had  been  captured  as  rebels,  had  been 
i  by  their  white  Chiistian  conquerors  with  every 
of  eraelty  which  the  malice  of  man  could 
indent ;  they  had  been  slain  with  the  most  agonising 
tortures ;  and  yet  these  savages,  disdaining  such  an 
example,  merely  shot  their  prisoners,  killing  them  with- 
out inflicting  an  unnecessary  pang.  I  cannot  say  that 
at  the  time,  however,  I  thought  that  they  were  other- 
wise than  a  most  barbarous  set 

One  after  the  other  my  companions  were  led  out  and 
shot,  and  treated  as  their  predecessors.  One,  a  sturdy 
Englishman,  who  had  not  been  long  in  the  country  it 
seemed,  broke  loose,  and  knocked  down  several  of  his 
guards.  He  fought  long  and  bravely  with  them.  Had 
he  been  able  to  get  hold  of  a  weapon,  he  would,  I 
believe,  have  cut  his  way  out  from  among  them ;  as  it 
was^  his  fists  served  him  in  good  stead,  and  he  had 
already  very  nearly  cleared  himself  a  path,  when  a  shot 
from  a  pistol  struck  him  on  the  knee,  and  brought  him 
to  the  ground.  Still  he  struggled  bravely,  but  the 
negroes  throwing  themselves  on  him,  completely  over- 
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powered  him,  and  he  was  at  once  dragged  up  to  the 
place  of  execution.  Before  he  had  time  to  look  around, 
or  to  offer  up  a  prayer  to  Heaven,  a  dozen  bullets  had 
pierced  his  body,  and  be  who  was  but  lately  so  full  of 
life  and  strength  was  a  lifeless  corpse  !  I  scarcely  like 
to  describe  the  dreadful  scene.  Even  now  I  often 
shudder  as  I  think  of  it.  I  have  seen  men  shot  down 
in  battle, — I  have  beheld  numbers  struggling  in  the 
raging  sea^  which  was  about  to  prove  their  grave, — ^but  I 
never  saw  men  in  fiill  health  and  strength  waiting  for 
their  coming  death  without  the  means  of  struggling  for 
life, — I  have  never  seen  men  deprived  of  life  in  so  cool 
and  deliberate  a  way, — I  have  never  so  surely  expected 
to  be  deprived  myself  of  lifa 

Our  numbers  had  now  been  dreadfully  thinned, — ^the 
captain,  and  I,  and  three  others  only  remained  alive. 
One  of  those  had  become  a  raving  maniac,  his  mind  had 
given  way  under  the  horror  of  death;  but  now  he 
feared  nothing ;  he  laughed  his  murderers  to  scorn,  with 
shouts  of  derision  on  his  lips  he  was  shot  down.  The 
next  man  was  seized :  calmly  he  walked  to  the  spot, — 
and  he  likewise  feU.  Will  it  be  the  captain  next^  or  I,  or 
the  only  other  remaining  prisoner  1  The  latter  was 
seized :  he  looked  up  to  the  bright  blue  sky, — to  the  green 
woods,  waving  with  rich  tropical  luxuriance  of  foliage, 
— to  the  dark  faces  of  the  surrounding  multitude, — and 
then  at  us  two,  his  companions  in  misfortune ;  and  I 
shall  never  foi^t  the  look  of  anguish  and  terror  I  saw 
there  depicted.     He  saw  no  help,  no  chance  of  escape 
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^-m  Miotlier  instant  he  also  was  numbered  with  the 
dead.  Then,  indeed,  my  heart  sank  within  me,  for  I 
eiq>ected  to  be  like  those  who  were  to  mortal  eyes  mere 
elods  of  earth.  But  instead  of  seizing  me,  they  ap- 
proached the  captain ;  before,  however,  they  could  lay 
their  bands  on  him,  his  bonds  seemed  as  if  by  8U])ei-- 
Luman  strength  to  be  torn  asimder ;  and  up  he  sprung 
to  do  batUe  for  life  1  The  negroes  literally  sprung  back 
as  they  saw  him  with  amazement^  and  on  ho  bounded 
towards  their  chief  No  one  tried  to  stop  him,  and  in 
another  instant  he  had  thrown  his  powerful  well-knit 
limbs  so  completely  around  him,  that  the  negro — tall 
and  strong  as  he  was — ^was  entirely  unable  to  help 
hinisel£ 

While  this  scene  was  enacting,  I  remember  seeing 
another  tall  negro  with  a  few  followers  coming  along 
the  canseway.  When  I  saw  what  the  captain  had  done, 
remembering  also  that  my  bonds  could  be  easily  slack- 
ened, I  cast  them  ofi^  and  sprang  after  him;  and  so 
sudden  were  my  movements,  that  before  any  of  tlie 
astonished  blacks  could  stop  me,  I  had  clung  to  the 
1<^  of  the  bkck  chief  as  tightly  as  I  ever  clung  to  a 
top-gallant-yard  in  a  gale  of  wind.  The  chief  and  his 
followers  were  so  much  taken  by  surprise,  that  no  one 
knew  what  to  say  or  how  to  act.  The  awe  with  which 
the  captain  had  inspired  them,  and  the  supernatural 
mode^  as  it  seemed,  by  which  he  had  freed  himself  firom 
his  bonds,  and  freed  me  also,  made  them  afraid  of  ap- 
proaching lest  he  should  destroy  them  or  the  chief 
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The  captain  saw  his  advantage,  and  was  not  a  man 
to  lose  it  His  life  depended  on  his  resolution.  The 
honor  he  mnst  have  felt  at  the  scene  just  enacted  made 
him  resolve  not  to  throw  a  chance  away.  As  he  held 
the  chief  in  his  vice-like  grasp,  with  his  arms  pinioned 
down,  he  looked  him  fully  in  the  &ce  and  laughed  long 
and  loudly. 

*^  Tou  thought  to  kill  me,  did  you)"  he  exclaimed, — 
^you  thought  that  you  could  deprive  me  of  life  as 
easily  as  you  did  those  miserable  men  you  have  just 
destroyed — ^me,  a  man  who  never  injured  you  or  yours, 
who  has  never  wronged  one  of  the  sons  of  Africa.  Ay,  I 
can  say  that  with  a  dear  consdenoe.  Often  have  I 
benefited  them,  often  have  I  saved  them  from  injury, 
and  perhaps  even  here  there  are  some  who  know  me, 
and  know  that  I  speak  the  truth." 

*^  One  is  here  who  can  prove  all  he  says  to  be  true," 
exclaimed  a  tall  n^ro,  stepping  forward  from  among  the 
crowd.  He  was  the  very  man  I  had  remarked  approach- 
ing the  spot  along  the  causeway. 

"  My  friends,  hear  me,"  he  exdaimed.  "  We  have 
already  satisfied  our  just  vengeance,  and  do  not  let  us 
destroy  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  Some  years  ago 
a  ship  from  Africa,  laden  with  the  children  of  her  fruit- 
ful soil  torn  cruelly  from  their  homes,  struck  on  a  coral- 
reef  A  heavy  sea  dashed  over  the  devoted  vessel 
Land  was  in  sights  but  yet  for  oS,  blue  and  indistinct. 
The  white  crew  had  many  boats.  They  launched  them 
and  pulled  away  with  heartless  indifference^  leaving 
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titre^  himdred  human  beiogap  men,  womeo,  and  lielple&a 
diUdrea,  to  aknost  oertzun  deatruction.  Night  came 
on.  Oh  I  what  a  niglit  of  horrors !  Many  died,  some 
from  terror;  many  were  dro^Tied,  manacled  m  they 
lay  m  the  noisome  hold.  When  the  mondag  broken 
&  Bftil  appeared  in  aight  Bhe  approached  the  spot 
Some  of  the  negroei  who  had  broken  loo3%  made  signs 
to  notify  that  human  beioga  were  etill  alive  on  board* 
The  etonn  had  much  abated ;  a  boat  was  lowered  and 
€;aiiie  close  to  the  wreck,  Wlien  they  saw  that  no  wliite 
men  were  on  board,  did  they  pull  away  and  l^ve  ua  to 
our  fatel  No;  they  hailed  ns  as  feUow-creatute^  and 
told  us  to  calm  our  alarms,  and  that  they  would  do  their 
best  to  save  us.  I  was  there — a  slave, — I  who  had  been 
a  chief  in  my  own  country !  I  asked  how  many  the 
boat  would  hold,  and  as  many,  about  a  dozen,  I  allowed 
to  enter  her  at  a  time.  Another  boat  from  the  ship  soon 
came  to  our  assistance,  and  one  remained  uninjured  on 
board  the  wreck.  We  launched  her,  and  many  of  the 
Africans,  being  able  to  paddle,  helped  to  carry  her 
people  to  the  ship.  Thus  all  who  remained  alive  on 
board  the  wreck  were  saved.  The  ship  sailed  from  the 
spot  and  approached  the  land.  I  asked  the  brave  cap- 
tain how  he  would  dispose  of  us.  Some  of  the  people 
believed  that  he  would  carry  us  into  a  port,  and  there 
tell  us  as  slaves.  He  looked  at  me  hard.  *  I  am  no 
slave-dealer,'  he  exclaimed.  'Men  have  called  me 
what  they  deem  #orse,  but  that  matters  not  I 
should  obtain  a  laige  price  &r  you  all,  and  steep  my 
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fioul  in  as  black  a  sin  as  ever  stained  our  human  nature. 
No ;  I  will  land  you  on  yonder  coast,  far  from  the  habi- 
tations of  men.  There  fruit,  and  roots,  and  numberless 
productions  of  kind  Nature  will  amply  supply  you  with 
food.  There  you  may  be  frea  I  cannot  take  you  back 
to  your  own  country.  I  have  no  other  means  of  help- 
ing you.'  The  generous  captain  was  as  good  as  his 
word — ^we  were  landed  in  safety  ere  the  sun  set ;  and 
more  than  that^  he  supplied  us  with  such  food  as  he 
could  spare  to  strengthen  us  for  our  journey  inland,  to 
the  spot  he  advised  us  to  seek,  where  we  might  remain 
in  safety.  Yes,  my  friends;  there  is  the  man  who  did 
this  noble  deed, — there  is  the  man  whom  you  were,  in 
your  blindness,  about  so  cruelly  to  slay !" 

While  the  stranger  was  speaking,  I  recognised  in 
liim  the  tall  negro  who  had  come  on  board  the  brig, 
on  my  first  voyage,  with  the  mysterious  old  man,  whom 
I  supposed  to  be  Captain  Balph.  As  soon  as  he  stepped 
forward,  I  felt  almost  certain  that  our  lives  would  be 
spared;  but  still  I  did  not  let  go  the  chief's  legs.  He 
did  not  often  get  them  so  thoroughly  pinched  I  sus- 
pect 

"  I  have  yet  more  to  tell  you,"  continued  the  tall 
n^ro.  "  The  noble  deed  which  that  brave  man  had 
done  was  discovered  by  some  of  his  white  countrymen, 
and  he  was  persecuted  by  them,  and  compelled  to  fly 
for  bis  life,  and  for  long  to  become  a  wanderer  over  the 
face  of  the  ocean.  They  drove  him  to  take  to  a  course 
of  life  which  they  themselves  condemned,  and  had  they 
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eaptored  him,  they  would  have  made  it  a  plea  for  liia 
destmctioiL'' 

The  haiangae  which  the  negro  made  was  even  longer 
than  I  have  given,  and  the  language  was  perhaps  some- 
what more  suited  to  the  comprehension  of  his  hearers. 
The  effect^  at  all  events,  was  most  satisfactory.  £n- 
thufldastic  shouts  of  applause  burst  from  every  side; 
and  the  chiei^  in  words  and  by  looks  not  to  be  mistaken, 
asanred  the  captain  that  both  his  and  my  life  would  bo 
pireeerved,  and  only  begged  that  he  would  have  the 
goodness  not  to  squeeze  him  so  tightly. 

On  this  the  captain  released  him,  and  the  negroes 
roahing  forward,  lifted  him  up  on  their  shoulders,  and 
bore  him  in  triumph  round  their  village.  The  boys, 
not  to  be  ontdone  by  their  elders,  got  hold  of  me  as 
Boon  as  I  had  let  go  the  chief's  legs,  and  lifting  me 
up  in  the  same  way,  followed  the  captain.  Tom-toms 
were  beat,  and  horns  sounded,  and  cymbals  were  clashed, 
and  men,  and  women,  and  children  shrieked  and  shouted 
at  the  top  of  their  voices,  and  never  was  heard  a  wilder 
ontciy  and  hubbub  tlian  that  with  which  we  were  wel- 
comed as  we  passed  tlirough  the  rebel  village.  It  was 
far  pleasanter  than  being  shot,  I  thought  The  truth 
is,  that  so  great  and  sudden  was  the  change  in  our 
position,  that  I  could  scarcely  collect  my  ideas  and  con- 
vince myself  of  its  reality.  Everything  seemed  like  a 
dream,  both  past  and  present  Still  I  felt  that  my  life 
was  spared.  I  tried  to  be  serious,  and  to  be  thankfiil 
for  the  mercy  shown  me;  but  I  am  conscious  that  I 
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Bucceeded  veiy  ill,  and  allowed  my  mind  to  be  entirelj 
occupied  with  the  scene  going  forward  before  my  eyes. 

While  we  were  being  thus  paraded  about  the  village, 
the  women  were  engaged  in  preparing  a  feast,  of  which 
we  were  invited  to  partake;  and  I  know,  that  however 
excited  had  been  my  feelings,  I  had  not  lost  my 
appetite. 

'^  Captain,"  said  I,  holding  the  leg  of  a  roasted  mon- 
key in  my  fist,  while  he  was  munching  away  at  a  stewed 
snake,  or  lizard,  or  some  creeping  thing  or  other,  ^'  this 
is  pleasanter  than  feediog  the  crows  down  below  there. 
I  want)  sir,  to  beg  the  chief's  pardon  for  pinching  his 
legs  so  tight.  I  hope  that  he  was  not  offended."  I 
spoke  in  a  veiy  different  tone  to  that  in  which  I  had 
ever  before  addressed  my  captain.  The  troth  was  I 
felt  and  acted  ahnost  as  if  I  were  tipsy. 

The  captain  looked  at  me  somewhat  sternly.  ^*  Be 
more  serious,  Jack,"  he  answered ;  '^  we  should  be  thank- 
ful to  Heaven  that  we  are  not  as  those  tmhappy  men 
are.  We  have  both  been  mercifully  preserved.  Kestrain 
your  feelings,  lad ;  youll  have  much  to  go  through  before 
you  are  out  of  the  fira" 

I  do  not  remember  much  more  about  the  feasi  The 
negroes  ate,  and  drank,  and  laughed,  and  then  got  up 
and  danced  and  sang  as  merrily  as  if  they  had  not  just 
been  the  principal  actors  in  a  terrific  tragedy.  Before 
the  feast  was  over,  our  old  acquaintance  the  tall  negro 
came  up  to  the  captain,  and  sat  himself  down  by  his 
side. 
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"Fk«iiin  to  1m^  this  st  a  moment's  notioe^"  atiid 
kt  in  A  low  toiw  of  touml  ^  These  people's  tempera 
WKf  tbiiigt  sfun  M  mpdtj  agpdnst  yoa  as  tiiey  bare 
kdelf  taned  in  your  fiiTonr.  They  believed  what  1 
B  of  jour  geneoRxdtj;  but  as  there  is  no  one 
\  to  oQRobonte  the  aoooont^  they  might  as  easify  be 
;  to  discredit  it" 

*Thaiik%  mjfiiendy"  answered  the  captain,  grasping 
ilw  negro's  band.  ^  Thanks^  Michael;  you  have  indeed 
wpald  any  debt  yon  mi^t  haye  thought  you  owed  m& 
lUfrllowyonr  advice^  and  shall  be  ready  to  start  when- 
0wtr  you  give  the  sign." 

**  Directly  it  is  dark,  then,  we  must  away,  you  and 
jonr  young  follower  there,"  answered  the  tall  negro,  whom 
the  captain  addressed  as  MichaeL  "I  have  another 
reason  for  wishing  to  be  o£  This  work  they  have 
been  about  will  certainly  bring  the  military  up  here ; 
and  though  they  might  hold  the  place  against  an  army 
if  they  knew  how,  none  of  them  can  be  depended  on. 
Now,  if  you  remain  here,  om:  friends  would  expect  you 
to  fi^t  for  them;  and  if  you  were  captured  by  the 
white  men,  you  would  to  a  certainty  be  treated  as  a 
rebel" 

*^  Your  arguments  are  quite  strong  enough,  Michael, 
to  make  me  wish  to  be  oS,"  answered  the  captain, 
laughing.  I  did  not  hear  the  remainder  of  the  con- 
Tersation. 

The  young  n^roes  who  had  carried  me  about  on 
their  shoulders  continued  to  treat  me  veiy  kindly,  and 
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brought  me  all  sorts  of  things  to  eat,  till  really  I  could 
not  stuff  in  a  mouthful  more.  They  were  much  amused 
by  examining  my  hands,  and  face,  and  clothes,  for  many 
of  them  till  that  day  had  never  seen  a  white  boy. 
They  had  been  bom  up  in  the  mountainous  district, 
where  we  then  were,  and  where  no  white  person  had 
ever  ventured  to  come. 

At  last  the  negro  Michael  called  the  captain  and  me, 
and  in  the  hearing  of  the  people,  pointing  to  a  hut,  told 
us  that  it  was  to  be  our  home.  The  whole  population, 
having  had  plenty  of  work  for  the  last  few  days,  retired 
to  their  huts,  and  left  us  in  quiet  As  may  be  sup- 
posed, neither  the  captain  nor  I  ventured  to  sleep, 
though,  for  my  part,  I  would  very  gladly  have  done  so. 
We  waited  for  some  time  with  no  little  anxiety.  It 
was  at  last  relieved  by  the  appearance  of  Michael 

"  Come,"  he  whispered,  "  foUow  me.  I  could  only  ask 
seamen  to  take  the  path  by  which  I  must  lead  yoiL" 
He  glided  out,  and  we  stepped  after  him. 

There  was  no  moon,  but  the  stars  shone  forth  brightly, 
and  gave  us  sufficient  light  to  see  what  was  near  at  hand. 
Michael  led  the  way  close  to  the  spot  where  our  com- 
panions had  been  murdered  in  the  morning.  On  a 
sudden  he  disappeared,  and  I  thought  that  he  had 
fallen  over  the  precipice.  A  pang  shot  through  me. 
But,  no,  he  had  merely  begun  to  descend  by  a  narrow 
path  cut  in  the  rock.  It  was  indeed  both  narrow  and 
steep.  Sometimes  we  had  to  drop  down  several  feet 
to  a  ledge  below.     There  were  probably  holes  in  the 
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lodk  bsrivliicli  people  might  ascend,  but  it  was  too  dark 
to  M6  tbem.  Often  ire  had  to  press  along  with  our 
liiiaifa  to  the  precipice^  holding  on  to  its  ragged  sides, 
aad  infth  our  backs  over  a  yawning  gul£  I  would' 
ntfaflTy  however,  have  been  on  the  topsail-yard-arm  in 
tiie  heaifiest  gale  that  ever  blew,  with  a  good  honest 
rape  In  my  hand,  than  where  I  then  was.  But  dark- 
nflM  prevented  our  seeing  half  its  terrors.  More  than 
onee  I  thoog^t  that  I  should  have  gone  over;  but  the 
captain,  whose  steps  I  closely  followed,  supported  me 
with  his  powerful  arm,  and  brought  me  along  in  safety. 
He  did  not  utter  a  word,  and  his  breath  often  came 
fiist^  as  if  he  was  undci^ing  groat  physical  exertion, 
and  was  well  aware  of  our  perilous  position.  I  know 
that  my  knees  trembled  beneath  iiic  when  Michael  told 
ns  that  we  had  reached  the  bottom. 

"  We  have  gained  some  miles  by  this  path  towards 
the  sea,''  said  he,  "  and  escaped  the  risk  of  being  ob- 
served. Few  even  of  the  people  up  there  know  the  path, 
and  fewer  still  would  venture  to  descend  by  it.  Now, 
let  us  on ;  we  have  many  miles  to  go  before  moniing." 

I  need  not  describe  our  night's  journey.  For  several 
hours  we  walked,  and  often  ran  on,  without  stopping 
even  a  moment  to  rest.  It  is  extraordinary  wliat  people 
can  do  when  they  are  pressed  by  circumstances. 

We  had  not  accomplished  many  miles,  when  the 
moon  arose,  and  shed  her  light  over  the  strangely 
wild  and  beautiful  scene,  her  beams  glancing  through 
the    tall    trees    and   the  nimil)crlcss    creepers  which 
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decked  their  branches.  Suddenly  Michael  stopped, 
and  then  ptessing  na  back  without  speaking,  con- 
ducted us  into  a  thicket  composed  of  prickly  pear, 
cacti,  and  other  strangely-shaped  shmbs.  Scarcely 
had  he  done  so,  when  the  tramp  of  men  and  the  sound 
of  horses'  feet  were  heard  coming  through  a  rocky 
defile  ahead  of  us,  and  soon  afterwards  a  body  of 
cavahy  passed  along,  their  hebnets  and  shining  arms 
playing  in  the  moonbeama  They  were  immediately 
followed  by  a  regiment  of  in&ntiy,  less  showy  but  more 
useful  in  the  style  of  war&re  in  which  they  were  likely 
to  engage.  It  would  scarcely  be  believed  at  the  present 
day,  that  sereral  troops  of  dragoons  were  stationed  at 
that  time  at  Kingston,  to  do  what^  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say,  as  they  were  totally  unfit  for  moimtain-warfEire, 
and  would  scarcely  have  been  of  much  use  to  repel  in- 
vasion. We  remained  silent  and  concealed  as  they 
passed.  I  concluded  that  Michael  or  the  captain  had 
good  reasons  not  to  wish  to  encounter  them.  Tbey 
were  going,  of  course,  to  attack  the  rebels ;  but  I  under- 
stood afterwards  that  they  obtained  a  very  slight  suc- 
cess, and  had  to  return  without  in  any  way  contributing 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  outbreak.  That  was  not  done  till 
some  time  afterwards,  when,  by  a  general  amnesty,  and 
a  guarantee  being  given  for  their  safety,  the  Maroons 
were  induced  to  break  up  their  confederacy,  and  return 
within  the  pale  of  civilisation. 

When  daylight  came,  we  concealed  ourselves  in  a 
thick  wood,  where  I  could  not  help  feeling  terribly 
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i  Iflit  some  make  or  otlier  nozioaB  reptile  should 
ugnre  ve  irliile  we  dept;  bat  Michael  aasored  me  that 
I  need  not  fear,  and  that  he  would  watch  that  no  hann 
ahonld  happen  to  na.  Thna  for  three  nights  and  a 
portioD  of  one  day  we  travelled  on,  till  once  more  the 
ha^  Uoe  waters  of  the  ocean  gladdened  our  sight 
From  a  hill  we  dimbed,  we  looked  down  into  a  shel- 
tend  \mjj  and  thero  lay  cahnly  at  anchor  a  schooner, 
whieh  we  recognised  as  the  one  which  had  been  sent 
awaj  ttom  the  brig  under  command  of  Mr.  Qalei 

We  wwe  not  long  in  descending  the  hill,  and  hailing 
her  fixmi  the  shore.  Here  Michael  parted  from  us, 
imder  the  plea  that  he  had  business  which  would  detain 
him  longer  in  that  part  of  the  island.  The  schooner's 
boat  took  us  oS,  and  we  were  soon  on  board.  Mr. 
Oale  had  heard  rumours  of  the  attack  on  the  planter's 
house^  and  that  eyeiy  one  had  been  murdered,  and  ho 
was  truly  glad  to  see  his  captain  safe;  while  my  kind 
Iriend  Peter  assured  me  that  he  was  not  a  little  pleased 
to  find  that  I  had  not  lost  the  number  of  my  mesa 
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The  little  schooner  very  soon  got  her  cargo  on  board, 
and  we  then  put  to  sea,  to  return  to  the  brig.  We  had 
to  make  a  long  reach  off  shore  to  weather  a  headland, 
which  ran  out  towards  the  north,  and  we  were  just 
about  to  tack  when  the  wind,  which  had  been  veiy 
lights  fidled  us  altogether.  There  we  lay,  with  our 
sides  lazily  lapping  up  the  burnished  water,  and  throw- 
ing it  off  again  in  showers  of  sparkling  drops,  as  we 
rolled  away  helplessly  in  the  swelL  At  the  same  time 
a  strong  current  was  running,  which  was  setting  us  im- 
perceptibly off  shore.  However,  after  having  been  ex- 
posed to  it  for  three  or  four  hours,  I  found,  on  looking 
up,  that  we  had  very  much  increased  our  distance  from 
the  land.  The  day  passed  away  and  the  night  came, 
and  there  we  lay  like  a  log  in  the  water,  drifting  further 
and  further  from  the  land. 

It  was  truly  a  solemn  night  Every  star  which 
floated  in  the  vast  expanse  above  us  was  reflected  on 
the  surface  of  the  deep,  and  as  I  looked  over  the  side, 
I  fEuicied  that  I  could  see  numberless  bright  orbs  float- 
ing far,  fai  down  in  the  limpid  water.  Strange  soimds 
reached  my  ears.  Suppressed  shrieks,  and  groans,  and 
cries, — ^loud  hisses,  and  murmuring  voices,  and  strange 
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;  came  lip  fixmi  thcar  locky  weed-cofvered  homes, 
tiisir  fins  spaiUioft  and  their  eyes  flashing  as  they  dove 
tinoai^  the  sesi.  Some  would  now  and  again  spring 
into  the  air  and  fiJl  back  with  a  loud  splash.  Others,  of 
hagjB  boQ^  I  thoQg^t^  would  come  and  float  silently, 
looiking  at  the  little  schooner,  an  intnider  on  their  do* 
main,  seeming^  devising  means  how  they  mi^^t  drive 
her  from  it  I  ought  to  have  been  below  resting  as  the 
obtain  had  ordered  me^  but  I  was  hot  and  feverish,  and 
could  not  remain  in  the  dose  atmosphere  of  the  fore- 
peak.  As  I  stood  gaong  at  the  sea,  I  thought  I  saw 
the  ibrms  of  all  the  unhappy  men  murdered  by  the 
Haioons  pass  before  me.  Eadi  countenonco  bore  the 
agonized  look  which  I  had  beheld  before  the  fatal  signal 
was  ^en  to  the  firing-party  to  perform  the  work  of 
death.  They  stretched  out  their  hands  to  me  to  help 
them,  and  moaned  piteously,  as  I  stood  spell-bound, 
nnable  to  move.  One  after  the  other  they  came  glid- 
ing by,  and  then  sank  down  into  the  water  ahead  of  the 
schooner.  I  could  stand  the  dreadful  sight  no  longer, 
and  shrieked  out  in  an  attempt  to  go  and  help  them. 

"What's  the  matter,  ladl"  said  the  voice  of  Peter 
Poplar  dose  to  my  ear.  "You  are  overtired, — no 
wonder.  Here  I  have  put  a  mattress  and  a  blanket  for 
you  under  shelter.  Lie  down  and  take  a  little  rest 
Toull  want  to  use  your  strength  perhaps  before  long. 
A  sailor  should  always  eat  when  he  can,  and  take  his 
sleep  when  he  can.  He  is  never  certain  when  he  may 
have  to  go  without  either  food  or  rest" 
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I  took  Peter's  advice,  and  very  soon  tlie  ieelings 
vfaidi  oppressed  me  wore  off,  and  I  fell  aonndly  aale^ 
I  did  not  awake  till  the  bri^t  sun  was  just  rising 
out  of  the  mirror-like  sea.  The  calm  was  as  perfect  as 
before;  and  when  I  looked  for  the  land,  I  could  only 
just  make  out  its  blue  and  luuy  raoontains  rising  out 
of  the  ocean.  Hot  enong^i  the  weather  was;  but  as 
the  sun  glided  upwards  in  the  sky,  a  thick  mist  was 
drawn  over  the  whole  &ce  of  nature.  The  ccptain  and 
Mr.  Gale  were  on  deck,  and  I  aaw  them  scanning  the 
horizon  anxiously  on  eveiy  sUol  TIm^  seemed  fiir  fix>m 
satisfied  with  tlie  look  of  the  weatiMr.  Still  for  some 
time  they  could  not  make  up  their  minds  how  to  act. 

"What's  going  to  happen  nowl"  said  I  to  Peter 
some  time  after  this. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  breeze  we  had  in  Kingiston 
Harbour  on  your  first  voyage  1 "  he  asked. 

"What!  the  hurricane  do  you  mean)  Indeed  I 
do,"  I  replied.  "  I  hope  we  are  not  going  to  have  such 
another  in  tliis  little  craft  out  here." 

"  Tm  not  so  sure  of  that,  Jack,"  he  replied.  "  The 
captain  begins  to  think  so  likewise.  He'll  be  for  mak- 
ing everything  snug,  if  I  mistake  not" 

Peter  was  right  The  order  was  soon  given  to  strike 
top-masts,  to  furl  sails,  to  set  up  the  rigging,  to  fasten 
down  the  hatches,  to  secure  everything  below,  and  to 
lash  the  boats  and  all  spare  spars  on  deck.  Everything 
that  could  be  accomplished  was  done  to  prepare  the 
little  craft  for  the  expected  tempest 
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Still  •fiMTtliiQg  around  was  so  calm  and  qniet  that 
ife  wquiwd  no  Htde  fidth  in  the  judgment  of  our  officers 
to  bdiflve  thai  aU  this  preparation  was  necessaiy. 
Maclt  in  the  same  way  do  men  feel  it  difficult  to  believe 
m  tba  importanoe  of  preparing  for  another  world,  when 
tlfts  tide  of  prosperity  carries  them  alon^  without  care 
or  anzie^,  over  the  sea  of  lifei  I  have  often  thought 
that  a  gale  of  wind,  a  lee-shore  on  a  dark  nighty  and  the 
Bsk  of  shipwreck,  are  of  use  to  seamen,  to  make  them 
prapan  ton  the  dangers  which  sooner  or  later  must  come 
iqwn  them.  So  are  all  misfortunes, — pain,  sorrow,  loss 
of  friends,  deprivation  of  worldly  honours  or  position, 
sent  to  remind  people  tliat  this  world  is  not  their 
abiding-place;  that  they  are  sent  into  it  only  that 
they  may  have  the  opportunity  of  preparing  in  it  for 
another  and  a  better  world,  which  will  last  for  etei-nity. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  away.  Still  the  calni  con- 
tinued. I  suspect  the  officers  themselves  began  to 
doubt  whether  the  looked-for  hurricane  would  ever 
oome.    I  asked  Peter  what  he  thought  about  it 

"  Come !  ay,  that  it  will,"  he  replied.  "  More  reason 
that  it  will  come  with  all  its  strength  and  fiiiy  because 
it  is  delayed.     Look  out  there !  do  you  see  that  ] " 

He  pointed  towards  the  now  distant  land.  A  dark 
cloud  seemed  to  be  rushing  out  from  that  direction,  and 
ertending  rapidly  on  either  side,  while  below  the  cloud 
a  long  line  of  white  foam  came  hissing  and  rolling  on 
towards  ua  As  it  reached  the  spot  where  we  lay,  the 
little  vessel  heeled  over  till  I  thought  she  would  never 
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rifle  again,  and  then  she  was  turned  round  and  round 
as  if  she  had  been  a  piece  of  straw.  Loudly  roared  and 
howled  the  fierce  blast,  and  on  she  drove  helplessly 
before  it.  Every  instant  the  sea  rose  higher  and  higher, 
and  the  schooner  b^an  to  pitch,  and  toss,  and  tumble 
about  till  I  thought  she  would  have  been  shaken  to  pieces. 

"  Peter,"  said  I,  <'  we  are  in  a  bad  way  I  am  afraid." 

"  We  should  have  been  in  a  very  much  worse  way 
had  the  wind  come  from  another  quarter,  and  driven  us 
towards  the  land,"  he  replied,  gravely.  '^  Some  of  the 
people  had  begun  to  grumble  because  we  had  been 
drifted  so  far  off  shora  We  may  now  be  thankful  that 
we  were  not  caught  nearer  to  it,  and  have  aheady  made 
so  much  offing.  We  shall  very  likely  have  it  round 
again,  and  then  we  shall  require  all  the  distance  we 
have  come  to  drive  in,  and  none  to  spara" 

"  I  was  thinlring  of  the  chance  we  have  of  going  to 
the  bottom,"  said  I,  looking  at  the  huge  seas  which 
kept  tumbling  tumultuously  around  us. 

"  Not  much  fear  of  that>"  he  answered,  "  We  are  in 
a  strongly  built  and  tight  little  craft ;  and  as  long  as 
she  keeps  off  shore,  she'll  swim,  I  hope." 

Peter's  prognostications  as  to  a  shift  of  the  wind  were 
speedily  fulfilled,  and  we  found  the  vessel  driving  as 
rapidly  towards  the  dreaded  shore  as  she  had  before 
been  carried  from  it.  To  struggle  against  it  was  hope- 
less ;  our  only  prospect  of  safetjr,  should  she  be  blown 
on  it,  was  to  find  some  creek  or  river  into  which  we 
might  run ;  but  the  probabiUties  of  our  finding  such  a 
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I  to  Toy  remote^  that  aU  ire  ooold  do  WIS  to 
pnj  fluDt  we  mjf^  onoe  nu^e  be  driven  avay  from  the 
tiWMiheroiM  had.  Happi]^  such -was  our  &te.  Another 
mUtjf  as  it  mtt,  of  the  whirlwind  caught  na,  and  onoe 
I  ive  went  fiying  away  towards  the  coast  of  Cuba. 
» was^  however^  so  £tf  distant^  that  there  was  but 
liltle  ftar  bat  that  the  tempest  would  have  spent 
ibi  finy  long  before  we  could  reach  it  No  sail  could 
beset;  bat  the  vessel  bemg  in  good  trim,  answeredher 
befan,  and  kept  before  the  wind 

Away  1  away  we  flew  I  surroonded  with  sheets  of 
IdflBing  foam,  the  wUd  waters  dancing  up  madly  on 
every  side,  threatening,  should  we  stop  but  for  a  mo- 
ment in  our  course,  to  sweep  over  our  decks  !  Even 
careless  as  I  then  was,  I  could  not  help  feeling  grateful 
that  we  were  not  driving  on  towards  a  shore  which 
most  speedily  stop  us  in  our  career;  and  I  thought  of 
the  many  poor  fellows  who  would  that  day  meet  a 
watery  grave,  their  vessels  cast  helplessly  on  the  sea- 
beat  rocka  As  the  wind  took  us  along  with  it,  we  got 
more  than  our  fair  share  of  the  hurricane,  and  the 
night  came  on  while  we  were  still  scudding  on  exposed 
toitsfiuy. 

K  the  scene  was  wild  in  the  day-time,  much  more  so 
was  it  when  we  were  surrounded  by  darkness,  and  a 
thousand  unseen  horrors  presented  themselves  to  our 
imagination.  Though  I  was  not  very  easily  overcome,  I 
had  suffered  so  much  lately  that  I  felt  that  I  could  not 
endure  much  longer  the  continuance  of  this  sort  of 
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woik.  At  last  I  fell  into  a  sort  of  stnpor,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  I  should  have  been  washed  overboard  had  not 
Peter  secured  me  to  the  rigging,  close  to  himself  I 
knew  nothing  more  till  I  awoke  and  found  myself  lying 
on  the  deck,  with  the  sun  ^andng  brightly  over  the 
sparkling  waters;  the  sofaoonery  with  all  sail  set,  close 
hauled ;  and  a  gentle  hresBS  blowing:  On  one  side  was 
seen  a  range  of  Hue  hills  rising  out  of  the  ocean. 
Peter  was  kneeling  by  my  side. 

'^  Qet  up,  Jack  l**  said  be;  ''you've  had  a  long  snooze, 
but  you  wanted  it^  lad,  Fm  sure  1  There's  some  break- 
fjAst  for  you,  it  idll  do  you  good  after  all  you  have 
gone  through." 

I  thanked  my  kind  Mend,  and  swallowed  the  cocoa 
and  biscuit  whicb  be  brought  me  with  no  little  re- 
lish. 

''  What !  have  we  so  soon  got  back  to  Jamaica  V* 
said  I,  looking  over  the  side^  and  seeing  the  blue  ranges 
of  hills  I  have  spoken  of 

"  Jamaica !  no,  lad — I  wish  it  was,"  he  replied  "  That's 
the  island  of  Cuba,  and  fix)m  what  I  know  of  it^  I  wish 
that  we  were  further  off  than  we  are.  Some  ugly  cus- 
tomers inhabit  it !  There  has  been  a  suspicious-looking 
craft  for  the  last  hour  or  so  standing  out  from  the 
land  towards  us,  and  as  she  has  long  sweeps,  she  is 
making  good  way.  I  suspect  the  captain  don't  admire 
her  looks,  for  I  have  never  seen  him  in  such  a  way  be- 
fore from  the  moment  he  came  on  deck  and  caught 
flight  of  her.     If  we  were  in  the  brig^  we  need  not 
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hum  ben  afrnd  of  lier,  bat  in  thk  litde  cocklenriieQ  w  o 
owBot  do  much  to  help  ounelvea." 

'Weomfi^  razdjr  said  L  ""We  h»ye  arms, 
httfe  ire  not  r 

'"What  am  eight  or  ten  men  do  against  forty  or 
If^  eot-throatfl^  which  probably  that  craft  out  there 
Ine  on  boaidl"  anawmd  Peter.    ''We'YL  do  oar  beat^ 


The  approaching  Tesael  was  lateen-rigged,  with  two 
mmA§,  and  of  great  beam;  and  though  low  in  the  water, 
and  al  a  distance  looking  small,  capable  of  canying  a 
eonaiderable  number  of  men.  Certainly  she  had  a  yeiy 
dishonest  appearance.  I  saw  the  captain  often  anxi- 
ously looking  out  on  the  weather-side,  as  if  for  a  sign 
of  more  wind ;  but  the  gentle  breeze  just  filled  our 
sails,  and  gave  the  craft  little  more  than  steerage-way. 
All  hands  kept  whistling  away  most  energetically  for  a 
stronger  wind,  but  it  would  not  come.  The  felucca, 
liowever,  sailed  very  fast  As  we  could  not  get  out  of 
her  way,  the  captain  hailed,  and  very  politely  asked 
her  to  get  out  of  ours,  or  rather  to  steer  clear  of  us. 
Instead  of  replying;  or  acting  according  to  his  request, 
some  forty  ugly  fellows  or  more,  of  every  hue,  fix>m  jet 
black  to  white,  and  in  every  style  of  costume,  sprung 
ap  on  her  decks  from  below,  and,  directly  afterwards, 
ahe  ranged  up  alongside  of  us.  The  captain,  on  this, 
ordered  her  to  sheer  off;  but  instead  of  so  doin^  £P^P~ 
pling-irons  were  thrown  aboard  us,  and  her  fierce-look- 
ing crew  made  a  rush  to  leap  i)n  our  deck.    They  were 
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ciet^  however,  by  our  captain,  Mr.  Qale,  Peter,  and  the 
rest  of  our  people,  who,  with  pistol  and  cutlass  in  hand, 
were  prepared  to  dispute  their  passage. 

The  pirates,  for  such  there  could  be  no  doubt  our 
visitors  were,  had  four  or  more  guns  mounted  on  their 
deck;  but  they  seemed  resolved  to  depend  rather  on 
their  overwhelming  numbers  than  on  them  for  victoiy. 
They  had  not  calculated,  apparently,  what  a  few  deter- 
mined men  could  do.  *^  Stand  back,  ye  scoundrels  !" 
shouted  our  brave  captain  in  a  voice  which  made  the 
ruffians  look  up  with  amazement^  though  I  do  not 
think  they  understood  his  worda  He  gave  them  further 
force  by  a  sweep  of  his  cutlass,  with  which  he  cut  off 
the  head  of  the  nearest  of  his  assailants ;  Peter,  whose 
arm  was  abnost  as  poweifiil,  treated  another  in  the 
same  way ;  and  Mr.  Gale  knocked  a  third  over  with 
his  pistol  before  any  of  them  had  time  to  get  hold  of 
our  rigging.  This  determined  resistance  caused  them 
to  draw  back  for  an  instant,  which  enabled  Peter,  with 
one  of  the  other  men,  to  cast  loose  the  grappling-irons 
forward.  At  the  same  time,  two  of  the  pirates  who 
were  attempting  to  leap  on  board,  were  dealt  such  heavy 
blows  on  the  head,  that  they  were  knocked  overboard 
before  any  of  their  companions  could  help  them.  "  Well 
done,  my  lads  !"  cried  the  captain.  "  Keep  up  the  game 
in  this  way,  and  we  may  yet  beat  off  the  villains  !*'  Say- 
ing this,  he  sprang  aft  to  drive  back  a  gang  of  the 
pirates,  who  were  attempting  to  board  on  our  quarter. 
Two  of  the  first  paid  dearly  for  their  temerity,  and 
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w&m  cnl  down  Ij  either  the  captain  or  Mr.  Chle ;  J 
go*  a  Vmg  jSkB,  and  kept  poking  away  oyer  the  bnl- 
ait  eveiy  ftDofW  I  could  reach.  Sevearal  pistols 
I  tnA  at  me^  bat  missed  their  aim;  and  at  last  the 
dragged  out  of  mj  hands,  and  thrown  over- 
Unfotanatelyy  there  was  so  little  wind  that  the 
^  hj  getting  oat  a  sweep  on  the  opposite  side  of 
▼one],  brought  her  head  again  up  to  onrs>  and 
mote  threw  their  grappling-irons  aboard,  and  at 
Ili0  same  time  made  a  rash  to  get  on  oar  deck.  Peter, 
"wUiktwooi  oar  men,  harried  to  repel  them;  butabol- 
let  ait  that  moment  strack  one  of  them  on  the  breast, 
and  knocked  him  over.  Poor  fellow  !  I  tried  to  save 
him  as  he  fell ;  but  the  heavy  way  in  which  he  came  to 
the  deck,  showed  me  that  his  fighting-days  were  over. 
I  ran  to  help  Peter  and  my  other  shipmates  ;  but  the 
iniates  pressed  us  so  hard  that  we  had  little  hope  of 
keeping  them  out  In  the  meantime  also  a  stout 
active  little  Spaniard,  followed  by  two  or  three  blacks, 
and  another  white  man,  made  a  spring  at  our  bulwarks 
about  midships ;  and  though  one  of  our  men,  Tom 
Hardy,  most  bravely  threw  himself  before  them,  they 
gained  the  deck,  and  cut  him  down  before  any  further 
opposition  could  be  offered.  Others  followed  them, 
and  gaining  the  whole  centre  part  of  the  vessel,  our 
crew  were  completely  divided.  We  had  lost  two 
men.  Thus  the  captain,  Mr.  Qale,  and  one  man  held 
the  deck  aft ;  while  Peter,  another  man,  and  I  still  stood 
at  oar  post  forward.     But  what  could  we  hope  to  do 
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against  the  crowd  of  rufiBans  who  swarmed  on  board  1 
At  the  same  moment,  thejr  pressed  towards  ns  and  the 
captain,  and  would  have  carried  us  overboard  had  we 
not  sung  out,  and  asked  for  quarter.  The  braveiy 
which  the  captain  and  the  rest  had  displayed  seemed 
to  have  won  their  admiration  and  respect,  for  instead 
of  cutting  us  down,  and  throwing  us  into  the  sea,  they 
instantly  granted  us  the  quarter  we  asked.  Our  arms 
were  taken  from  us,  and  we  were  ordered  to  go  on 
board  the  felucca,  while  the  pirates  proceeded  to  rifle 
the  schooner.  Except  the  hogsheads  of  sugar,  which 
would  not  have  been  of  much  use  to  them,  they  found 
very  little  I  suspect  to  repay  th^n  for  the  heavy  cost 
of  our  capture.  The  vessel,  howevar,  would  probably 
have  been  of  some  value  to  them,  as  she  was  a  fine 
little  craft. 

The  schooner  having  a  crew  put  on  board  her,  the 
two  vessels  stood  away  to  the  westward.  Peter  told 
me  that  he  suspected  we  were  bound  to  one  of  the 
numerous  small  islands — keys  they  are  called — ^which 
are  found  in  great  numbers  off  the  south  coast  of  Cuba. 
We  were  allowed  to  walk  about  the  deck  without 
molestation ;  but  our  position  was  fur  firom  a  pleasant 
one,  for  any  moment  our  captors  might  take  it  into 
their  heads  to  make  us  walk  the  plank,  or  to  get  rid  of 
us  by  some  other  means.  I  had  never  seen  a  person 
made  to  walk  the  plank ;  but  I  had  heard  it  described 
as  a  favourite  method  employed  by  pirates  to  get  rid  of 
their  prisoners.    A  long  plank  is  run  out  over  the  side. 
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ht  y/ktixnt  Uindftlded,  is  made  to  ^walk  along  it 
lia  gete  to  the  outer  end,  the  inner  part  ia  tilted 
mf,  Mid  he  ia  alid  into  the  aea.  I  earnestly  piayed 
A«l«iidi]iii^tiiotheoiir&t6^  and  yet  loouldnotaee 
r  better  we  could  expect  We  had  evidently  flallen 
the  haada  of  desperate  outlawa,  not  likely  to  be 
by  any  of  the  dictates  of  humanity.  At  all 
we  wwe  likely  to  be  kept  prisoners^  and  pro- 
bablly  made  to  woik  aa  slaves  for  these  villains^  withoat 
m  chaiioe  of  eeeaping.  The  captain  seemed  most  cast 
doiriL  He  woold,  of  coarse,  most  c^tainly  be  thoo^t 
to  be  lost  His  Tessel  would  sail  withoat  him,  and 
report  his  death  at  home.  As  he  was  a  married  man, 
with  several  children,  the  trial  was  indeed  great  to  him. 
I  tried  to  make  out  who  was  the  captain  of  the 
pirates,  but  they  appeared  at  first  to  me  to  be  all 
eqnaL  A  fat,  sturdy  mulatto  was,  I  after  a  time  sus- 
pected, the  chief  mate,  or  one  of  the  principal  officers; 
and  the  Spaniard,  who  had  first  succeeded  in  boarding 
OS,  was  another.  Not  one  of  them  spoke  a  word  of 
English,  though  from  the  first  I  suspected  that  two  or 
nunre  of  the  white  men  understood  it,  if  they  were  not 
KngKahmen  or  people  from  the  American  colonies.  At 
all  events,  I  followed  Peter's  advice — ^not  to  say  any- 
thing about  which  it  might  be  well  not  to  have  heard. 
I  have  often  seen  people  get  into  great  scrapes,  and  bring 
most  disagreeable  consequences  on  themselves,  from 
disregarding  that  rulcL  Never  say  anything  among 
foreigners,  in  your  own  or  any  other  language,  which  you 
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do  not  wish  them  to  understand,  or  even  give  ezpres* 
sion  to  your  feelings  in  looks^  which  even  savages,  you 
should  remember,  can  £requently  comprehend. 

Our  two  poor  shipmates,  who  had  been  wounded, 
died  I  hope  before  we  left  the  schooner.  At  all  events, 
the  pirates  threw  them  overboard.  Including  Peter  and 
me,  there  were  thus  only  three  formast-men,  besides  the 
blacks,  and  a  mulatto  who  had  been  shipped  as  pilot  for 
the  trip  round  the  coast  We  all  kept  together  sitting  on 
and  about  one  of  the  guns;  but  veiy  little  conversation 
passed  between  u&  The  captain  and  Mr.  Qale  walked 
the  deck  near  us,  but  they  said  veiy  little  to  each  other. 
A  negro  brought  us,  towards  the  evening,  a  large  dish 
of  farina,  with  some  sort  of  meat  stewed  in  it  Though 
not  overpleasant  to  the  look,  it  was  acceptable  enough 
to  hungiy  men,  for  we  had  had  nothing  to  eat  since 
the  morning.  A  more  palatable-looking  dish  was  placed 
before  the  captain  and  Mr.  Gale.  This  care  of  us 
showed  that  they  did  not,  at  all  events,  intend  to  starve 
us  to  death,  as  they  would  scarcely  have  fed  people 
whom  they  intended  to  1H11. 

I  observed  the  Spaniard  and  the  mulatto  mate  occa- 
sionally going  down  an  after-hatchway,  which  I  supposed 
led  into  the  chief  cabin;  but  for  what  reason  they  went 
I  could  not  tell;  and  I  observed  that  whenever  the 
captain  and  Mr.  Gale  approached  the  spot,  a  guard 
stationed  there  turned  them  back  When  night  came 
on,  a  sail  was  handed  to  us,  which  we  spread  over  the 
gun,  and  crept  under  it;  and  I  observed  that  a  couple 
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mn  wnt  on  deck,  and  thit  a  lail  was 
ow  the  bnlwarka^  to  make  a  aomewhafe  better 
BCk  fiv  oar  offioeE& 

We  paned  the  whole  of  the  next  day  much  aa  we 
I  done  the  fint  The  Uack,  and  white,  and  cdomed 
did  not  regard  na  with  veiy  Mendly  looks;  but 
thej  did  not  molest  na.  A  dark-akinned  lad  would, 
huwfg,  oecasonaUj  come  np  to  me  when  .neither  of 
llienmtea  wen  looking  and  touching  a  foimidable-look- 
iiig  kmfo  he  wore  in  lus  aheaih,  signify  that  he  should 
eiDJoj  running  the  point  into  me.  Some  relation  of 
Ida  had  been  among  the  men  killed,  and  this  madu 
him  feel  bitter  towards  u&  Peter,  who  saw  the  action, 
adidsed  me  to  remain  quiet,  and  to  take  no  notice  of  it 
«  He  only  wants  an  excuse  for  a  quarrel,  and,  therefore, 
unless  you  wish  to  please  him,  do  not  give  it,"  observed 
my  fiiend.  I  followed  his  advice^  not  only  at  the  pre- 
sent^ but  on  many  future  occasions;  and  thus  avoided 
many  of  the  quarrels  and  disputes  into  which  I  saw 
others  plunged.  The  men  who  brought  us  our  food 
growled  a  little  at  us,  as  if  they  would  much  rather 
have  been  making  us  food  for  the  fish;  but  as  we  made 
them  no  answer,  they  went  away  and  left  us  to  ourselves. 
As  the  wind  was  generally  light,  we  did  not  make  much 
progress.     Thus  another  night  passed  away. 

When  the  morning  of  the  next  day  broke,  I  Baw  that 
we  were  running  in  among  reefe,  which  I  could  tell  by 
the  ripple  of  the  otherwise  calm  water  breaking  over 
iheuL    Ahead  was  a  low  sandy  shore,  mangrove-bushes 
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see  a  number  of  cut-throat-looking  fellows  parading  up 
and  down  before  us  with  their  hands  on  the  hilts  of 
their  long  knives,  with  which  they  k^t  playing  as  if 
anxious  to  try  their  temper  in  our  bodies.  Ci^tain 
Het&ich  stood  all  the  time  with  folded  arms  leaning 
against  the  bulwarks,  and  all  we  could  do  was  to  imi- 
tate his  example.  I  was  not  sorry,  however,  when  the 
mulatto  mate  intimated  to  us  that  we  were  to  get  into 
the  boat)  and  go  on  shore,  as  I  thou^t  that  we  should 
then  probably  be  more  out  of  the  way  of  our  irascible- 
looking  Mends.  We  were  ordered  into  one  boat  with 
Mr.  Qale,  while  the  captain  was  carried  away  in  another. 
This  seriously  excited  our  apprehension,  as  we  could 
not  tell  what  evil  might  be  intended  him.  He,  how- 
ever, though  very  grave,  seemed  to  be  under  no  appre- 
hension, but  stepped  into  the  boat  as  if  he  was  going 
on  shore  on  his  own  business. 

As  soon  as  we  landed,  we  were  marched  up  to  one  of 
the  store-like  buildings ;  and  a  ladder  being  shown  us, 
up  which  we  went  through  a  trap  which  closed  behind 
us,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  large  airy  loft  The  fami- 
ture  consisted  of  some  heaps  of  the  straw  or  leaves  of 
Indian  com.  It  looked  clean,  and  was,  therefore,  more 
suited  to  our  wants  than  would  have  been  any  number 
of  pieces  of  the  handsomest  furniture, — such  as  marble 
tables,  mahogany  sideboards,  satinwood  wardrobes,  or 
gold  and  china  vases.  As  Peter  observed,  when  he 
threw  himself  on  one  of  the  heaps  :  *^  Never  mind,  my 
lads,  we're  rich  if  we've  got  what  we  want     If  our 
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friends  belofw  would  aend  us  up  a  diah  of  turtle  and 
xioe^  or  soma  of  their  oUaa,  we,  at  any  rate,  ahall  have 
no  reaaon  to  complain  of  our  lot  We  shall  get  oat  of 
this  Qua  of  these  days ;  so,  in  the  meantime,  let  us 
make  onrselYeB  comfortable."  Peter's  good  temper 
kept  np  the  spirits  of  the  rest  of  our  pariy.  I  have 
often  fimnd  the  advantage  of  haying  a  person  like  Peter 
among  a  somber  of  people  placed  in  circumstances  like 
oniSi  either  in  prison,  or  cast  away,  or  detained  in  some 
disagreeable  place;  and  I  have,  therefore,  always 
endeaToured  to  imitate  him  in  that  respect  as  well  as 
in  others,  by  keeping  up  my  own  spirits,  and  by  cheer- 
ing my  companions  in  misfortune.  Mr.  Gale,  under 
most  circumstances,  would  have  contributed  to  support 
us,  but  on  the  present  occasion  he  was  evidently  too 
much  weighed  down  with  grave  apprehension  as  to 
what  was  likely  to  befall  us  all,  to  act  as  he  would 
otherwise  have  done.  Not  having  anything  else  to  do, 
and  being  very  tired,  we  all  went  to  sleep. 

After  somfi  hours,  for  the  sun  was  low  by  tliat  time, 
we  were  awoke.  Hearing  a  bolt  being  withdrawn,  and 
looking  up,  I  saw  the  trap  lifted,  and  a  negro  ap- 
peared. On  his  head  he  carried  a  large  bowl,  with 
some  wooden  spoons  in  it.  He  placed  the  bowl  before 
us,  and  signified  that  we  might  eat  its  contents.  Curi- 
ously enough,  it  contained  the  very  tiling  Peter  had 
been  wishing  for, — a  stew  of  turtle  and  rice,  a  thing 
not  to  be  despised  by  hungry  men.  It  was  vciy  good, 
I  know.    After  eating  it,  we  went  to  sleep  agam,  and 
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for  my  own  part^  I  did  not  awake  till  daylight  After 
some  time,  a  bowl  of  a  sort  of  porridge  was  brought  us, 
and  some  plantains,  which,  with  pork,  forms  the  com- 
mon food  of  the  people  of  Cuba.  Twice  in  the  day 
food  was  brought  u&  It  was  both  abimdant  and  good, 
so  that  we  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  way  the 
pirates  treated  us.  The  great  puzzle  was  to  discover 
why  it  was  that  they  were  so  ciyiL  Had  they  kept  us 
on  bread  and  water,  and  spared  our  lives,  we  should 
have  had  reason  to  be  grateful,  as  the  usual  mode  of 
proceeding  of  such  gentry,  we  understood,  always  was 
to  shoot  all  who  would  not  take  the  oaths  and  join 
them. 

We  were  not  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  place,  or  to 
hold  intercourse  with  anybody.  The  only  light  which 
was  let  into  the  place  came  from  a  hole  in  the  roof 
above  our  heads.  It  was  so  placed  that  we  could  not 
manage  to  climb  up  to  it  I  managed,  however,  to 
find  a  chink  in  the  floor,  near  the  trap,  and  whenever  I 
looked  through  it,  I  saw  a  man  with  a  musket  standing 
there  as  a  guard. 

Three  or  four  days  thus  passed  away.  We  could 
hear  nothing  of  the  captain,  for  the  only  person  we  saw 
was  the  negro,  and  when  we  asked  him,  he  only  shook 
his  head,  and  intimated  that  he  did  not  imderstand 
what  we  said.  Mr.  Gale,  after  a  time,  aroused  himself^ 
and  gave  us  instructions  in  various  matters;  and  Peter 
and  one  of  the  other  men  told  some  capital  stories, 
and  we  aU  took  it  by  turns  to  sing  songs.     I  was  not 
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A  iMd  hand  at  that^  by-the-bj ;  I  had  learned  several 
as  a  child,  and  had  picked  up  others  dnoe  then,  and  aa 
my  Toioe  was  a  good  one,  my  songs  were  generally 
favouitea. 

The  tune,  however,  began  to  hang  rather  heavily  on 
oar  hands,  when  one  evening  a  stranger  made  his  ap- 
peazance^  and  looking  at  me,  said  in  English, — *^  Young- 
ster, you  are  wanted  1"  I  was  startled  at  hearing  the 
Boond  of  an  English  voice,  but  I,  of  course^  thought 
the  captain  wanted  me,  so  I  went,  very  willing  to  ac- 
company him.  The  trap  was  bolted  behind  me.  He 
took  me  to  one  of  the  largest  cottages  I  had  observed, 
and  entering  it,  pointed  to  a  door,  and  told  me  to  go 
in.  I  did  so ;  and  there  I  saw  seated  at  a  table  the 
identical  old  gentleman  whom  I  believed  to  be  called 
Captain  HalpL  He  did  not  look  a  day  older  than 
when  he  came  on  board  the  Bainbow  off  St  Eitt's, 
and  he  wore  the  same  old-fashioned  three-cornered  hat 
and  laced-coat 

**  You  have  seen  me  before,  lad  ? "  said  he,  eyeing  me 
closely. 

**  Yes,  sir,"  said  I,  resolving  to  be  firank  vdth  liwn. 
""  On  board  the  Rainbow."  - 

^  You  are  attached  to  your  captain,  and  would  wiah 
to  do  him  a  service)"  he  added. 

**  Yes,  or,"  said  L    "What  do  you  want  me  to  doT 

"  Tell  him  that  all  his  people  have  taken  the  oaths, 
and  joined  the  confederacy  1"  he  answered,  looking  at 
me  hard. 
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^  I  don't  know  what  oaths,  or  what  else  yon  mean, 
sir  r  I  answered.  ^  I  cannot  tell  him  anything  that 
is  not  tnie." 

"  What !  a  ship-boy  with  a  conscience !"  he  ex- 
claimed, bursting  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  '^  I  tell  you, 
lad,  you  must  do  as  you  are  bid." 

"  Yes,  sir,  Fll  do  what  my  captain  tells  me,"  I  re- 
plied, simply.  '^  But  for  the  matter  of  saying  anything 
to  deceive  him,  I  won't  do  it  Fll  tell  him  the  truth, 
and  then  he'll  know  how  to  act" 

He  looked  at  me  veiy  hard  for  a  moment  or  so, 
and  then  rang  a  bell  by  his  side.  From  what  he  had 
said,  I  hoped  that  the  captain  was  safe  and  welL  The 
same  man  who  had  brought  me  in  appeared. 

^  Send  Diego  here  to  take  care  of  this  youngster, 
and  bring  in  one  of  the  other  men,  the  tall  one — ^I  will 
try  what  I  can  make  of  him,"  he  said,  and  the  white 
man  disappeared 

Directly  afterwards,  a  sturdy  black  man  came  in. 
Captain  Ealph  pointed  to  me.  He  seized  me  by  the 
collar,  and  held  me  a  prisoner  on  one  side  of  the  room. 
In  a  short  time  Peter  was  brought  in. 

"You  find  life  and  liberty  sweet,  my  man  1"  said  the 
old  gentleman,  addressing  ^lim. 

"  I've  no  objection  to  either,"  answered  Peter  stur- 
dily. 

"  You've  been  well  treated  since  you've  been  here," 
said  Captain  EalpL 

"  1  Ve  no  reason  to  complain,"  was  Peter's  laconic  reply. 
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*  Yffy  well,  yon  may  judge  that  I  do  not  wiah  yoa 
in,''  observed  Captain  Ralph.  ^  Now,  I  won't  conceal 
it  fiom  you — ^we  have  a  body  of  people  on  thia  island 
who  don't  own  any  laws  except  those  of  our  own  niak- 
ing.  A  large  number  of  them  are  Spaniards,  and  I 
want  a  few  honest  Englishmen,  who  will  stick  by  one 
another,  to  join  u&  What  do  you  say  1  Are  yon  ]n« 
dined  to  join  ns )  Tonr  captain  will,  I  have  no  doubt 
and  so  will  this  lad,  and  the  rest  of  your  shipmates." 

I  shook  my  head.  Captain  Balpb  did  not  see  ms^ 
but  the  n^gro  did,  and  gave  me  a  cuff  on  the  head  in 
consequence.  I  had  not  fuicied  that  the  negro  under- 
stood English,  but  from  this  circumstance  I  have  no 
doubt  he  did. 

Peter  gave  a  hitch  to  his  trousers  when  the  question 
was  put  to  him,  and  then  vehemently  scratched  his 
head, — "  Look  ye  here,  sir,"  he  answered  in  a  firm 
voice,  which  showed  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  how 
to  act,  "  I'm  much  obliged  for  the  treatment  I  and  my 
shipmates  have  received  since  we  came  to  this  place^ 
barring  the  being  kept  inside  a  sort  of  prison  so  to 
speak;  but  you  must  just  understand,  sir,  that  I've  been 
brought  up  to  be  an  honest  man,  and  an  honest  man  I 
hope  to  remain  to  the  end  of  my  days, — and  so  as  to 
taking  any  oath  to  turn  pirate,  or  in  any  way  to  asso- 
ciate witb  those  who  do, — I'll  not  do  it^ — so  now 
you've  my  answer  1" 

The  pirate  chie(  for  so  I  may  as  well  at  once  call  hfan« 
seemed  to  be  somewhat  taken  aback  at  this  answer; 
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but  he  laughed  as  I  had  before  heard  hinL  YouKainbow 
lads  have  odd  notions  of  your  own  about  honesty!  Well 
see  what  the  rest  of  you  have  to  say  on  the  subject" 

Mr.  Gale  was  next  sent  for.  He,  as  may  be  supposed, 
at  once  refused  to  join  the  pirates.  The  other  men, 
fancying  that  we  had  joined  them,  promised  to  do  so ; 
but  it  struck  me  that  Captain  Ralph  did  not  look  par- 
ticularly well  satisfied  at  hearing  their  reply. 

What  his  intentions  were  we  could  not  tell,  for  he 
ordered  us  all  at  once  to  be  taken  back  to  our  place  of 
confinement^  under  a  guard  of  five  or  six  men,  who 
stood  outside  ready  for  that  purpose  What  had  be- 
come of  the  captain  puzzled  us  most  to  discover.  We 
said  nothing,  however,  as  we  went  along^  for  we  were 
pretly  certain  that  the  people  who  had  charge  of  us 
perfectly  understood  English,  if  they  were  not  mostly 
Englishmen. 

We  remained  two  or  three  days  longer  shut  up  in  a 
state  of  great  doubt  and  uncertainty.  Sometimes  we 
fancied  that  we  should  be  taken  out  and  shot, — at 
others,  that  we  might  be  set  at  liberty.  However,  I 
could  not  help  hoping  that  Captain  Ralph  was  well- 
disposed  towards  us.  What  the  pirates  were  about  all 
this  time,  we  could  not  tell;  but  we  supposed  that  they 
could  scarcely  remain  idle,  and  if  we  were  to  make  our 
escape  at  all,  we  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
greater  portion  were  gone  away  on  some  expedition. 

We  very  soon  got  tired  of  not  being  able  to  see  what 
was  going  forward  in  the  outer  world.     We  accordingly 
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hunted  about  the  loo^  to  find  a  spot  where  we  ooold 
nmove  the  shingleB,  or  split  planks  of  wood,  which 
ibnned  it^  without  leaving  any  marhs  which  mi^t  be 
obaerred.  Tlusi  after  a  little  tune,  we  succeeded  in 
doing  with  our  kniyes,  and  thus  we  foimed  a  look-out 
hole  on  each  side  of  the  building.  On  one  side,  we 
eonld  see  all  over  the  harbour ;  on  another,  we  looked 
down  towards  the  mouth ;  a  third  looked  over  a  veiy 
uninviting  country,  inland  with  the  mountains  of  Cuba^ 
seen  in  the  &r  distance^  blue  and  indistinct ;  while,  by 
looking  through  the  fourth,  ire  discovered  that  we  were 
separated  from  the  open  sea  by  a  piece  of  land  little 
more  than  a  mile  in  width.  We  could  not^  of  course, 
see  what  was  going  forward  close  imder  the  buildings, 
but  we  could  observe  the  movements  of  people  on  shore 
at  a  little  distance  o£  Our  ears,  however,  helped  us 
when  our  eyesigiht  failed.  One  of  us  was  always  on  the 
look-out  at  each  hole,  while  the  fifth  kept  watch  at  the 
chink,  to  give  timely  notice  of  anybody's  approach  to 
the  ladder. 

For  some  days  we  had  observed  the  people  busily 
employed  in  fitting,  rigging,  and  in  shaping  and  alter- 
ing span.  At  length  there  was  an  unusual  bustle,  and 
boats  were  continually  going  backwards  and  forwards 
between  the  vessels,  carrying  stores  of  various  sorts. 
It  was  dear  that  there  was  at  length  an  expedition  on 
foot  We  naturally  fancied  that  it  would  produce  some 
change  in  our  position,  but  whether  for  better  or  worse 
remained  to  be  seeiL 
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The  next  morning  the  harbour  was  covered  with 
boats  carrying  people  on  board  the  vessels ;  and  directly 
afterwards  six  of  them  got  under-way,  and  stood  out 
towards  the  sea.  Whether  or  not  Captain  Ralph  went 
with  them,  we  could  not  discover.  We  could  not  per- 
ceive our  own  schooner  in  the  harbour,  but  there  was 
a  vessel  which  we  thought  might  be  her  lying  out 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  creek.  There  were  still,  we 
remarked,  a  good  number  of  people  left  on  the  island. 
We  saw  them  moving  about  in  all  directions  for  some 
hours  after  the  fleet  had  sailed,  and  then  they  retired 
into  the  huts  and  sheds  which  served  as  their  homes. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  we  lay  down  to  rest 
that  night 

About  midnight,  we  were  startled  by  hearing  the 
trap-door  lifted.  At  the  same  time  a  man  appeared 
with  a  lantern  in  his  hand.  I  recognised  him  as  the 
person  who  had  conducted  me  to  the  presence  of  Cap- 
tain RalpL 

'^  I  have  come  here  as  a  Mend,  my  men,''  he  said  in 
a  low  voice,  putting  down  the  lantern.  "You  have 
shown  that  you  can  be  faithful  to  your  own  captain, 
and  mine,  therefore,  believes  that  he  can  trust  you  to  do 
him  a  service.     Is  he  right  1 " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Gale,  speaking  for  the  rest  of 
usj  "anything  which,  as  honest  men,  we  can  do  to 
help  him  we  wiQ  gladly  undertake." 

"  That's  right,"  said  the  stranger.  •*  You  must  know, 
then,  that  we  have  here  men  of  various  nations.    Many 
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of  Hum  aie  Spamazcte.  They  and  other  fbragnen 
haye  lately  been  growing  moie  and  more  jealous  of  our 
captain.  He  has  done  two  or  three  things  lately  to 
offend  their  prejudices  certainly.  The  consequence  is^ 
that  they  have  hatched  a  conspiracy,  which  has  just 
been  discovered,  to  murder  him  and  all  the  English  in 
the  place;  you  all  will  be  among  the  first  Yictims.  In 
asking  you  to  fight  for  us,  I  invite  you  to  fi^t  lor  your 
ownliyes.  To  show  that  I  trust  you,  I  have  brought  you 
some  pistols  and  ammunition,  and  a  bundle  of  swords 
done  up  in  this  sail  The  villains  have  fixed  on  an  hour 
before  daybreak  to  begin  the  attack  on  us.  Arm  your- 
selves, and  be  ready  to  sally  forth  at  a  moment's 
notice.  They  will  sound  a  trumpet  as  a  signal  to  their 
party  to  begin  the  work  of  slaughter.  I  will  try  to 
be  here  before  then.  If  I  am  not,  make  your  way  to 
Captain  Ralph's  quarters.  He  will  have,  before  that> 
released  your  captain,  who  will  put  himself  at  your 
head.  You  will  also  be  joined  by  four  or  five  men, 
who,  like  me,  will  be  glad  to  get  away  from  this  den, 
and  regain  our  liberty  at  any  cost  I  must  stay  no 
longer  or  I  may  be  missed.  Be  prompt  and  firm,  and 
we  may  come  off  conquerors.  Remember,  however,  it 
is  victory  or  death  for  all  of  us !" 

These  words  came  like  a  thunder-clap  among  us. 
We  could  scarcely  believe  our  ears.  Mr.  Qale,  how- 
ever, at  once  replied,  that  we  would  undertake  exactly 
to  follow  the  stranger's  directions,  as  we  cleaily  under- 
stood the  dangerous  predicament  in  which  we  all  stood. 
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llie  instant  he  received  our  reply,  he  hurried  from  the 
loft^  and  we  could  see  his  figure  from  our  loophole 
proceeding  to  the  upper  part  of  the  settlement 

Our  first  care  was  to  examine  the  package,  which  we 
found  contained  the  arms  he  had  promised.  We  imme- 
diately loaded  the  pistols,  and  huckled  on  the  cutlasses, 
and  then  stood  ready  to  descend  at  the  expected  signal 
To  men  long  shut  up  as  we  had  been,  any  excitement 
is  acceptable;  so  that  fiur  from  feeling  any  alarm  at 
what  we  had  heard,  scarcely  anything  could  have  contri- 
buted so  much  to  raise  our  spirits.  I  truly  believe  that 
we  valued  the  prospect  of  obtaining  our  liberty  much 
more  from  the  chance  of  having  to  fight  for  it  We 
were  only  eager  for  the  fray  to  begin.  We  could  not 
tell  exactly  how  we  were  to  find  out  our  enemies ;  but 
Mr.  Gale  charged  us  not  to  attack  any  one  till  we  were 
attacked,  unless  we  received  directions  from  Captain 
Helfrich,  or  the  stranger  who  had  just  visited  us. 

The  state  of  things  which  existed,  it  appeared,  among 
this  community  of  sea-robbers,  showed  me  a  truth  which 
I  have  since  found  frequently  confirmed,  that  oaths  are 
of  little  or  no  value  among  men  who  are  continually 
breaking  Qod's  laws.  They  are  kept  as  a  rule  only  as 
long  as  it  is  convenient  or  necessaiy  to  each  individual 
to  keep  them;  but  the  moment  he  thinks  it  to  his 
advantage  to  break  them,  he  does  so  without  the 
slightest  compunction.  The  terrific  oaths  which  were 
supposed  to  bind  together  the  ruffians  of  the  Black- 
beard  school,  were  over  and  over  again  broken,  and 
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would  never  haye  been  kept  unless  interest^  or  the 
lowest  superstition,  had  held  the  ruffians  fiiithfal  to 
them.  The  value  of  an  oath  as  a  pledge^  taken  in  the 
si^t  of  the  Almighty  Qod,  they  could  not  comprehend. 
Much,  the  same  was  evidently  the  case  in  the  present 
instance;  and  here  there  was  eveiy  prospect  of  a  long 
existing  community  of  outlaws  breaking  up  from  inter- 
nal dissension&  We  could  only  earnestly  hope  that 
such  might  be  their  faXe,  ^  Depend  on  it^  Jack,  my 
boy/'  said  Peter  to  me,  when  talking  on  the  subject^ 
"  there's  only  one  thing  can  bind  men  truly  together, 
and  that  is  honesty  of  purpose.  Beal  friendship  can- 
not exist  among  knaves."  In  my  long  life  I  have 
invariably  found  his  remarks  verified. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  away  while  we  waited  for 
the  signal  Of  course  we  were  very  anxious,  but  our 
spirits  rather  rose  than  fell  as  we  talked  over  the 
various  plans  which  it  might  be  necessary  for  us  to 
adopt  to  eJBfect  our  escape.  We  had  an  advantage  the 
pirate  who  visited  us  did  not  suspect:  we  had  sur- 
veyed the  ground  from  our  look-out,  and  knew  that  our 
own  schooner,  or  one  like  her,  was  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour.  We  agreed,  as  soon  as  we  had  driven  back 
the  Spaniards  and  their  party,  to  set  fire  to  their  stores ; 
and  while  they  were  endeavouring  to  put  them  out,  to 
make  a  rush  for  the  boats,  and  thus  to  effect  our 
escape  down  the  lagoon. 

The  night  had  become  very  silent, — ^not  a  sound  was 
heard,  either  on  shore  or  on  the  water.     There  v^as  a 
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gentle  land-breeze  blowing,  which  would  be  all  in  our 
faroor  if  once  we  could  get  to  the  vessel  Suddenly 
the  shrill  blast  of  a  trumpet  was  heard.  Peter  gave 
one  glance  through  the  loophole,  and  said  he  saw 
torches  flaming  in  the  upper  part  of  the  village;  and 
presently  loud  shouts  and  cries  burst  forth  from  the 
same  direction.  We  slid  down  the  ladder  as  fast  as 
one  could  follow  the  other,  Mr.  Gale  leading.  If  a 
guard  had  been  there,  he  had  run  off  at  the  first  soimd 
of  the  trumpet.-  We  hurried  on  in  the  direction  we 
had  been  desired  to  take.  We  had  not  gone  iai  when 
we  were  met  by  the  stranger.  "  No  time  to  lose ;  on, 
my  lads !''  he  exclaimed,  leading  the  way.  Before  us 
torches  were  waving,  and  there  were  the  flashes  of  fire- 
arms. Their  reports  were  heard,  as  was  the  dash  of 
steel  We  advanced  together  rapidly.  Suddenly  flames 
burst  out  of  one  of  the  large  stores.  The  building 
itself  and  its  contents,  probably  being  of  inflammable 
materials,  blazed  up  fiercely,  and  its  light  fell  on  the 
figures  of  a  number  of  men  fighting  desperately.  One 
person  was  conspicuous  above  those  of  all  the  others. 
It  was  that  of  our  own  captain.  As  we  saw  him  we 
raised  a  cheer,  which  must  have  reached  his  ears.  He 
answered  it  with  a  shout  such  as  few  but  he  could 
give.  Again  we  cheered  and  dashed  on  with  redoubled 
speed.  We  were  but  just  in  time  to  help  him.  He 
stood  with  his  back  tagainst  a  wall,  almost  surrounded 
with  enemies,  bestriding  the  body  of  Captain  Ralph, 
while  hin  right  hand  wielded  a  huge  sword,  such  as  few 
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but  he  could  use  to  advantge.  "  On,  my  kds !  Charge 
the  yillains!''  he  shouted.  We  needed  not  the  com- 
mand, but  rushed  against  the  mass  of  Spaniards^ 
mukttoesy  and  blacks,  who  were  besetting  him,  with 
such  hearty  good-will,  and  our  attack  being,  at  the 
same  time,  so  unexpected,  that  we  drove  them  back, 
helter-skelter,  some  hundred  yards,  killing  and  wound- 
ing a  number  of  them  in  the  way.  We  should  have 
gone  further,  but  we  were  recalled  by  the  captain's 
▼oice.  We  found  him  lifting  Captain  Ralph's  body  in 
his  arms.  ^  To  the  boats,  to  the  boats !"  shouted  some 
of  the  Englbhmen,  each  of  whom  bore,  I  perceived,  a 
considerable  bundle  on  his  shoulders.  We,  supporting 
our  captain,  followed  the  way  they  led.  Five  or  six 
boats,  with  their  oars  and  sails  in  them,  were  in  the 
water  at  a  rough  wooden  quay.  We  jumped  into  them, 
and  shoved  off 

Several  English  had  been  killed,  and  some  had  been 
wounded,  whom  their  comrades  had  assisted  to  the 
water-side.  The  scene  was  lighted  up  by  the  blaze  of 
several  wooden  stores  and  other  buildings.  Among 
them  was  Captain  Ealph's  cottage.  The  lights  from 
the  flaming  mass  fell  on  a  large  body  of  Spaniards,  who 
had  rallied,  and  were  advancing  rapidly  towards  us. 
"  It  matters  not,"  shouted  some  of  our  new  companions, 
with  a  laugh  of  derision;  "  they'll  find  no  boats  to  pur- 
sue us,  and  when  they  get  back  to  their  homes,  they'll 
discover  that  not  a  few  of  their  gold  ingots  are  gone. 
Hurrah!  hurrah!    Give  way,  ray  lads,  though !    They'll 
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bring  their  guns  to  bear  upon  us  if  we  do  not  make 
good  way  down  the  creek."  We  had  all  jumped  into  the 
nearest  boats  at  hand,  without  any  respect  to  order,  and 
the  stoutest  hands  had  seized  the  oars.  I  found  myself  in 
the  boat  with  my  captain  and  Captain  Balph.  The  old  man 
lay  in  the  stem-sheets  supported  in  my  captain's  anns. 
He  still  lived,  but  he  appeared  to  be  badly  wounded. 
Neither  spoke  for  some  time.  The  captain  told  me  to  take 
the  yoke-lines,  and  to  steer  according  to  his  directions. 
Peter  pulled  one  of  the  oars,  and  our  boat  took  the  lead ; 
but)  to  my  surprise,  my  captain  seemed  to  know  all  the 
turnings  of  the  creek  as  well  as  any  of  the  pirates. 

We  had  got  but  a  short  distance  when  our  opponents 
reached  the  side  of  the  water,  when,  finding  no  boats, 
they  began  rapidly  firing  away  at  us.  Though  the 
light  from  the  blazing  buildings  fell  on  us,  it  did  not 
enable  them  to  judge  accurately  of  the  distance  we  were 
from  them,  and  most  of  their  shot  went  over  our  heads. 
Though  we  had  plenty  of  arms  in  the  boat,  we  did  not 
attempt  to  return  their  fire,  but  some  of  our  lawless 
companions  gave  vent  to  their  anger  in  shouts  and  exe- 
crations. 

Wild  as  the  scene  had  hitherto  been,  it  was  yet 
further  heightened  by  a  loud  explosion,  which  sent  frag- 
ments of  burning  embers  fedling  even  around  the  boats. 
At  the  sound  Captain  Balph  raised  his  head  and  looked 
towards  the  village.  "  They  have  lost  their  expected 
prize,  and  many  of  them  have  received  what  they  little 
expected !"  he  exclaimed,  with  that  peculiar  low  laugh 
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in  wliich  I  bad  before  beaid  bim  indulgeL  He  bid  &r 
the  moment  forgotten  bia  condition.  He  mM,  I  saw 
dearly,  desperatdy  womidedi  The  exertion  of  moving 
and  speaking  was  greater  than  be  could  bear,  and  be 
sank  back  into  the  captain's  anna. 

The  ballets  were  all  this  time  flying  tbicU^  about 
the  boata,  thon^  we  were  lapsdfy  inciearing  our  dis- 
tance fhnn  the  shorei  Sereral  of  them  bad  iHustled 
by  my  ear.  Then  I  beaid  <me  strike  dose  to  me 
with  a  pecnliar  dead  soond.  At  the  same  moment 
a  shaip,  nneartihly  cry  rang  in  my  ear.  It  was  uttered 
by  Captain  Balpk  **  HelMch  1"  he  exclaimed,  **  they 
have  done  for  me.  I  thought  that  I  bad  secured  all  I 
required,  and  might  live  henceforth  in  peace»  I  die 
with  unnumbered  sins  on  my  conscience,  without  one 
good  act  performed,  with  every  advantage  neglected, 
with  a  thousand  opportunities  of  reformation  thrown 
away.  I  have  lived  a  life  of  imposture,  outraging  all 
laws,  human  and  divine,  and  I  die  miserably  without 
hope — ^without  hope — ^without  hope !  0  save  me!  save 
mel  save  me!"  The  last  words  the  miserable  'man 
gasped  out  with  difficulty.  Scarcely  bad  he  spoken 
them,  when  his  head  fell  down  over  his  breast,  a  con- 
vulsive shudder  passed  through  his  finme^  and  the  once 
dreaded  pirate  was  deadi 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

PnULTES  IN  BOTH  HEMISPHERES. 

The  balls  from  the  pirates'  muskets  not  a  little  in- 
creased the  rapidity  of  onr  movements.  Two  or  three 
men  in  the  other  boats  were  hit^  and  one  was  killed 
When  Captain  Helfiich  discovered  what  had  occurred, 
he  carefully  closed  the  old  pirate's  eyes,  and  placed  the 
body  on  the  seat  by  his  side.  His  men,  however, 
evinced  very  little  sorrow  at  his  death.  Who  he  was, 
and  what  he  had  done  during  his  life,  I  was  never  able 
clearly  to  learn.  He  was  a  man  of  education,  and  a 
first-rate  seaman,  as  I  had  had  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing; and  I  should  think  that  he  would  have  succeeded 
in  any  line  of  life  he  might  have  chosen  to  adopt  He 
selected,  imhappily,  a  very  bad  one,  for  I  believe  that 
his  whole  career  had  been  lawless;  but  that,  rather 
from  the  peculiarity  of  his  temper  than  from  any  fear 
of  committing  evil,  he  had  usually  abstained,  when 
he  had  the  power  in  his  own  hands,  from  shedding 
blood. 

The  gray  dawn  broke  as  we  were  pulling  down  the 
creek,  and  just  as  the  headmost  boat  touched  the  side 
of  a  schooner  which  lay  at  its  mouth,  the  sun  rose  in 
a  blaze  of  glory  out  of  the  smooth  dark  blue  ocean. 
Peter,  looking  over  his  shoulder,  recognised  her  as  our 
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liftde  SQgtf  TesaeL  We  weie  noaa  alongwdei  Friends 
to  our  la^deas  coinpaimxDs  were  on  board.  The  cable 
WM  bore  aborts  the  Tnainflail  was  aet^  and  all  was 
ready  to  weigh  in  a  moment  Aa  many  boata  aa  the 
achooner  oonld  atow  on  deck  were  boiated  on  board; 
the  reat  went  ahead  to  tow  her  out  The  plan  of 
eacape  bad  been  well  arranged  by  O^rtain  Balph  and 
bia  foUowera.  Wben  they  found  that  their  long-tmated 
leader  waa  dead,  tbdr  dismay  waa  great  No  time^ 
however,  waa  to  be  lost  A  man,  who  bad  gone  to  the 
maat-bead  whence  be  could  look  over  the  mangrove- 
bushes  into  the  lagoon,  reported  that  aome  of  the  veaaeb 
there  were  making  aaH  in  pursuit  We,  however,  had  a 
good  start  of  them.  Still,  without  a  leader,  there  waa 
aome  confusion,  and  the  energies  of  the  people  were  not 
applied  to  their  full  advantaga 

Suddenly  there  arose  a  cry  among  them  that  a  cap- 
tain must  be  chosen.  ^  The  English  captain  I  the  Eng< 
lish  captain  1 — Captain  Helfiicb  is  our  manT  waa 
ahouted  by  all  the  pirates ;  and  it  was  very  evident  that^ 
whether  he  would  or  not,  they  would  compel  him  to 
take  the  post 

**  My  men,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  good  opinion 
of  me,"  said  Captain  HelMch,  standing  up  among 
them;  "still  I  cannot  be  your  captain.  I  will  be  your 
pilot  to  take  you  out  of  this  harbour,  and  to  enable 
you  to  gain  a  place  of  safety,  on  one  condition,  that 
you  disperse  at  the  time  I  point  out  to  you.  I  make 
this  agreement  for  your  own  advantaga    J£  you  keep 
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together,  yon  are  certain  before  long  to  get  into  trouble. 
Will  you  trust  met" 

''We  agree!  we  agree!"  was  replied  on  all  sides. 
"  We  trust  you,  sir,  for  we  know  you  mean  us  welL" 

**  Then  heave  up  the  anchor,  sheet-home  the  head- 
sails,  up  with  the  hehn,  and  let  her  cast  to  starboard," 
cried  the  captain,  almost  in  the  same  breath. 

A  man  was  stationed  at  the  bowsprit-end,  and 
another  at  the  mast-head,  to  give  notice  of  any  rocks 
beneath  the  water  which  might  lie  in  our  course;  but 
Captain  HeHnch  seemed  scarcely  to  require  such  in- 
formation. The  little  schooner  threaded  the  narrow 
and  intricate  passage  with  unerring  accuracy,  every 
instant  the  rapidity  of  her  progress  being  increased  by 
the  freshening  wind.  It  was  weU  indeed  for  our  safety 
that  we  had  a  steady  breeze,  for  while  we  were  still 
within  the  labyrinth  of  reefs,  several  vessels  were  seen 
emerging  from  among  the  mangrove-bushes.  As  they 
advanced,  they  fired  their  guns  at  us,  but  we  were  still 
far  beyond  their  ranga  Had  it  not  been,  indeed,  for 
the  many  turns  in  the  passage,  we  should  have  been  so 
far  away  that  they  could  not  have  hoped  to  reach  us. 
We  had  only  our  heels  to  depend  on,  for  with  so  over- 
powering a  force,  the  Spaniards  must  easily  have  over- 
come us.  Our  great  danger  consisted  in  the  possibility 
of  striking  on  a  rock  before  we  could  get  clear  of  the 
reefs.  On  this  probability  our  enemies  calculated  when 
they  came  in  pursuit. 

We  had  several  reaches  to  pass  through,  which  in  no 
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mqr  inoraised  our  distance  fhnn  them  throng  the  anv 
and  aA  last  aeyeral  of  their  shot  came  whifltling  over 
oar  maat-heada  One  went  throng  oar  mainBaiL  We 
coald  only  stand  still  and  look  at  oar  enemiei^  while 
oar  little  Tessel  made  the  best  of  her  way  from  them. 

^Harrah!  my  lada»  we  are  in  the  last  reach,"  shoated 
oar  captain;  ^in  five  minates  we  shall  be  in  dear 
wvterl" 

The  men  shoated  in  retam.  Stronger  Uew  the 
fareen^  making  the  bine  sea  sparkle  and  leap  outside. 
On  either  hand  it  broke  in  masses  of  foam,  which  leaped 
hi^  into  the  air.  On  we  flew  1  A  narrow  channel  of 
smooth  water  was  before  na  We  glided  throng  it 
"  Hurrah — ^hurrah  I  we  are  free — we  are  free ! " 

I  remember  how  fresh  and  pure  I  thought  the  sea 
air  smelt  With  what  freedom  I  breathed,  after  being 
shut  up  so  long  in  a  hot  loft  1  The  breeze  was  easterly, 
— a  wind  which  would  cany  us  on  a  bowline  to 
Jamaica.  Every  sail  the  little  schooner  could  carry  was 
set  on  her.  Our  pursaers  were  not^  however,  yet  will- 
ing to  give  up  the  chase.  Once  clear,  with  the  open 
sea  before  us,  we  distanced  them  fast,  and  the  sailing 
qualities  of  the  little  schooner  being  very  fair,  we  had 
litUe  fear  of  being  overtaken. 

From  what  I  saw  of  our  present  companions,  I  cer- 
tainly should  not  have  liked  to  have  associated  much 
with  thenL  While  danger  threatened,  they  were  quiet 
enough;  but  as  the  prospect  of  being  overtaken  decreased, 
they  grew  more  reckless  and  overbearing  in  their  man- 
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ner,  and  showed  with  how  little  provocation  they  would 
be  ready  to  break  into  a  quarrel  with  ns,  or  among 
themselves.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Gale's  and  Peter's  example, 
we  were  not  likely  to  give  them  cause  for  that  As 
they  had  been  prepared  for  flighty  they  had  not  only 
put  on  a  considerable  quantity  of  additional  clothing, 
but  each  man  carried  round  his  waist  a  belt  filled  with 
gold  and  silver  coins,  while  his  pockets  were  filled  with 
jewels,  and  such  silver  ornaments  and  other  articles  of 
value  which  he  could  manage  to  stow  away  in  theuL 
This  much  impeded  their  activity,  though,  of  course, 
it  was  but  natural  that  they  should  wish  to  carry  away 
with  them  as  much  as  they  could  of  those  spoils,  to 
gain  which  they  had  hazarded  the  loss  both  of  life  and 
soul! 

"  It  will  be  as  well,  for  their  own  sakes,  that  none  of 
those  fellows  fall  overboard,"  observed  Peter  to  me 
when  none  of  them  were  near  to  listen ;  '^  they'll  go 
down  like  a  shot,  and  then  what  will  be  the  use  to  them 
of  all  the  dollars  and  the  gold  they  have  collected] 
What's  the  use  of  it  to  them  now  1  just  to  spend  in 
the  grossest  folly  and  debaucheiy;  and  for  the  sake  of 
collecting  it^  they  have  been  living  a  life  of  murder  and 
rapine  1  All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  don't  want  to  change 
places  with  them,  though  their  pockets  are  full  and 
mine  are  empty  1"  I  agreed  with  Peter  that  neither 
would  I,  and  we  had  good  reason  before  long  to  think 
the  same. 

We  were  still  not  clear  of  danger  from  our  pursuers. 
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TIm  Iveeie  fredifioed  80  much  that  it  was  with  diflkd 
we  ooold  stagger  along  under  the  press  of  canvas  we 
earned,  and  as  the  Spaniards'  yessels  were  much  lazger, 
had  we  been  compelled  to  shorten  sail,  they  n4^ 
eadly  haTe  come  up  with  us.  If  they  did,  we  well 
knew  that  we  could  expect  no  mercy  fhnn  them.  StQI 
the  chase  was  veory  exciting.  However,  I  would  mther 
be  the  pursuer  than  the  pursued, — and  I  suppose  that 
a  hare^  or  a  foz,  or  a  stag  would,  if  it  could  express 
its  opinion,  agree  with  me  in  the  latter  remade  For- 
tunatety  for  us  the  breeze  kept  very  steady,  and  aa^ 
after  a  time,  the  Spaniards  found  that  they  lost  ground 
rather  than  gained  on  us,  they  tacked  and  stood  back 
towards  the  Cuban  coast  This  event  was  noticed  with 
loud  cheers  by  all  our  people,  nor  was  I  slack  in  join- 
ing them. 

Our  passage,  till  we  sighted  the  coast  of  Jamaica,  was 
veiy  rapid.  Captain  Helfiich  had  made  some  arrange^ 
ment  with  the  pirates  as  to  their  future  course.  I  do 
not  know  what  it  was.  Some  were  to  go  away  in  thevf 
boats  in  different  directions,  some  wished  to  land,  and 
others  to  be  put  on  board  homeward-bound  vessels.  They 
wanted  to  take  the  schooner,  but,  of  course,  he  could 
not  willin^y  let  them  have  her,  as  she  was  not  his  pro- 
perty. I  suspect  that  they  had  formed  a  plan  to  take 
her,  but  their  designs,  if  such  existed,  were  defeated. 

Among  the  cargo  were  some  small  casks  of  rum.  A 
knowledge  of  this  fiftct  the  captain  wished  to  keep  con- 
cealed from  eveiybody  on  board.     Unhappily,  however. 
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the  pirates  diflcoyered  them,  and,  in  spite  of  Captain 
Helfirich's  remonstrances  and  warnings,  they  yeiy  soon 
had  them  up  and  broached  on  deck.  Eveiy  minute 
they  became  more  and  more  riotous  and  inclined  to 
quarrel  among  themselves.  Again  the  captain  warned 
them  that  they  would  betray  themselves ;  but  laugh- 
ingly they  answered,  that  they  knew  him  well,  and 
that  he  would  take  care  that  they  got  into  no  mis- 
chie£ 

The  wind  heading  us,  we  had  to  stand  in  shore,  so  as 
to  beat  up  towards  Kingston.  There  was  a  little  sea 
on,  but  not  enough  to  prevent  our  observing  objects 
some  way  below  the  surface.  Peter  and  I  were  looking 
over  the  side,  one  of  the  other  men  being  at  the  helmy 
when  we  noticed  a  dark,  pointed  object  floating  along- 
side; another  came  up  near  it.  Looking  down,  we  with 
a  shudder  discovered  the  long,  tapering  bodies  of  two 
sharks  swimming  just  on  our  quarter.  Nothing  is  so 
hateful  to  a  sailor,  even  when  he  has  a  sound  plank 
under  his  feet,  as  a  sight  of  those  tigers  of  the  deep. 
Happening  shortly  after  to  go  over  to  the  other  side, 
and  glancing  my  eye  over  the  bulwarks,  with  almost  a 
thiiU  of  horror  I  saw  two  others  precisely  in  the  same 
relative  position.  At  first  I  thought  they  must  be  the 
same,  but  going  back  to  the  other  side,  there  were  those 
first  seen  just  as  they  had  been  before. 

*'  I  don't  like  the  look  of  those  brutes,"  said  Peter. 
*'  I  am  not  superstitious,  but  I  never  have  seen  sharks 
swimming  along  as  those  are,  but  what  some  mischief 
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or  other  has  happened, — a  man  has  &llen  oveiboazd,  or 
aomething  of  that  sort  I" 

I,  as  may  be  suppoeedy  aharod  fiillj  in  Peter'a  feel- 
ingB^  and  set  to  work  wondering  what  the  hann  woold 
ba 

I  had  not  long  to  wait  The  schooner  had  tacked, 
and  was  laying  pretty  well  along-shore^  with  her  head  off 
it^  and  about  a  mile  distant  One  of  the  pirates^  with 
dmnken  gravity^  had  insisted  that  he  was  not  going  to 
be  idle^  and  that  he  would  tend  the  fore-sheet  The 
state  of  things  on  board  had  made  the  captain  doubly 
anxious  to  get  in  before  nighty  and  we  were,  therefore^ 
carrying  on  perhaps  even  more  sail  than  the  little  craft 
could  well  bear.  We  were  taking  the  water  in  well 
over  our  bows;  but  that  seemed  in  no  way  to  incon- 
venience the  hardy  pirates,  as  they  sat  on  the  deck  at 
their  revels.  I  will  not  attempt  to  paint  the  picture 
presented  by  the  pirates.  The  horrid  oaths  and  blas- 
phemy,— the  obscene  songs, — the  shouts  of  maniac 
laughter,  may  be  better  imagined  than  described. 

Peter  and  I  and  the  other  men  had  gone  aft^  where 
was  also  the  captain,  while  Mr.  Qale  stood  at  the 
helm.  The  sun  was  perhaps  an  hour  above  the  horizon. 
Frequently  the  captain  had  turned  his  eyes  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  Kingston  Harbour.  A  sail  was  seen  standing 
out  of  the  harbour,  steering  towards  us,  for  the  purpose, 
evidently,  of  getting  a  good  oiEng  before  night&IL  As 
her  topsails  appeared  above  the  horizon,  we  could 
make  out  veiy  clearly  that  she  was  a  brig. 
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''Hand  me  up  my  glass.  Jack,"  said  the  captain  with 
animation.  He  took  a  long^  steady  look  at  her,  and 
then  handed  the  glass  to  Mr.  Gale,  whose  place  Peter 
took  at  the  helm. 

While  they  were  all  looking  eagerly  at  the  approach- 
ing brig,  I  felt  the  schooner  heel  over  even  more  than 
she  had  been  doing.  The  captain  likewise  became  sen- 
sible of  the  movement     He  looked  round, — 

Tiet  go  the  fore-sheet!''  he  shouted  loudly.  Mr. 
Gale,  at  the  same  moment^  sprang  forward  to  execute 
the  order,  but  the  pirate  who  was  tending  it  held  it  on 
tight  with  dranken  stupidity.  Mr.  Gale  tiled  to  drag 
him  away  from  it;  but  the  man,  instead  of  letting  go, 
gave  a  turn,  and  jammed  the  sheet  Down  came  the 
squall  on  us  with  redoubled  strength.  The  little  vessel 
heeled  over  till  her  gunwale  was  buried  in  the  sea. 
The  water  rose  higher  and  higher  up  her  deck.  It 
was  too  late  to  cut  the  sheet  No  skill  could  save 
her. 

Down,  down  went  the  vessel!  Shrieks  and  cries 
arose,  but  they  were  no  longer  the  sounds  of  revelry. 
They  were  those  of  horror  and  hopeless  dismay,  uttered 
by  the  pirates  as  they  found  the  vessel  sinking  under 
their  feet  and  they  were  thrown  struggling  into  the  water. 
So  suddenly  did  she  go  over,  and  so  rapidly  did  she  fill, 
that  even  the  most  sober  had  no  time  to  consider  how 
they  could  save  themselves,  much  less  had  those 
wretched  drunken  men.  Overloaded  as  they  were  with 
clothes  and  booty,  they  could  neither  swim  nor  struggle 
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tofwardfl  the  span,  and  pluda^  and  oaxa^  and  boatB» 
which  were  floating  about  on  ereiy  fdda 

When  Mr.  Qale  found  that  it  was  too  late  to  sa^e  the 
aQhooner,he  spmngback  towards  one  of  the  boats  which 
had  been  stowed  right  aft  on  the  weather-side;  the  cap- 
tain, Peter,  and  I,  with  our  men,  had  been  cutting  the 
lashings  which  had  secured  it  with  our  knives;  and  ghr- 
ing  it  a  shove  as  the  deck  of  the  vessel  touched  the 
water,  we  were  able  to  get  clear  just  as  she  went  down. 
The  mate  had  not  quite  readied  the  boat;  but  Peter, 
leaning  forward,  hauled  him  in  before  he  was  drawn 
into  the  vortex  made  by  the  schooner  as  she  sunk.  To 
clear  her,  we  had  of  necessity  to  shove  ast^n,  and  this 
drove  us  still  further  from  the  spot  where  the  rest  of  the 
people  were  still  struggling  in  the  waves.  Some  of  the 
soberest  had  managed  to  disencumber  themselves  of  their 
clothing,  and  to  clutch  hold  of  spars  to  support  them- 
selves; but  they  had  another  danger,  from  the  seaman's 
remorseless  enemy,  to  contend  with.  We  now  guessed 
why  the  sharks  had  been  accompanying  us;  or  could 
they  have  scented  the  dead  body  of  the  pirate  chief, 
which  we  had  still  on  board  1  Why  the  captain  had 
not  buried  him  I  do  not  know. 

Bcsrcely  had  we  leaped  into  the  boat,  when  the 
terrific  shrieks  of  the  struggling  pirates  reminded  us  of 
what  we  had  seen.  In  an  instant  the  monsters  were 
at  them,  and  one  after  the  other,  with  fearful  rapidity, 
they  were  dragged  from  the  supports  to  which  they 
dung^  their  bodies  mangled,  and  limbs  tOTn  asunder.  We 
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but  the  new  officer  who  had  been  ahipped,  in  a  most 
fooliah  way  nouiished  a  peculiar  dislike  not  only  for 
Mr.  Gale  for  superseding  him,  but  towards  all  of  us,  and 
took  eveiy  opportunity  of  showing  it  The  vessel  had 
got  a  full  cargo  in,  and  was  on  her  way  back  to  Dublin. 
At  first,  however,  he  pretended  that  he  wished  to  be 
very  kind  to  me,  in  consequence  of  the  hardships  I  had 
gone  through,  and  the  narrow  escape  I  had  of  death  from 
the  Maroons.  Of  course,  there  was  no  reason  for  keeping 
that  part  of  our  adventures  secret^  so  I  gave  him  a  full 
account  of  all  that  had  occurred ;  but  then  he  led  me 
on  to  describe  the  hurricane,  and  our  capture  by  the 
pirates ;  and  from  the  interest  he  took  in  the  questions 
he  asked  me,  I  felt  that  he  had  some  sinister  mo^ 
tive  for  his  inquiries.  This  made  me  hold  my  tongue 
for  the  time ;  and  when  I  told  Peter  all  the  mate  had 
asked  me,  he  told  me  that  I  was  perfectly  right  not  to  give 
him  any  further  information,  as  he  was  sure  that  he 
would  make  a  bad  use  of  it.  We  neither  of  us  liked  the 
expression  of  the  man's  countenance,  or  his  manner  to 
his  superiors,  or  us  his  inferiors.  Time  was  to  show 
us  that  we  were  right  in  our  conjectures. 

When  the  extra  mate  found  that  he  could  get  no- 
thing out  of  Peter  or  me,  he  attacked  the  other  men, 
and  from  what  they  confessed  to  us  they  had  told 
him,  we  feared  that  he  had  obtained  from  them  all  the 
information  he  required.  He  left  the  brig  directly  we 
entered  port,  and  immediately  returned  to  Jamaica. 

Captain  Helfrich  was  received  in  Dublin  as  one  who 
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liad  ntnixied  from  the  deAcI,  fixr  ihe  aooonnt  of  his  mp- 
poaed  death  had  preceded  ua^  and  hia  'wifo  had  acta- 
al^  aasomed  widow's  monnuDg  for  him.  IBBb  sadden 
appeaiance  yery  neaiiy  ooet  her  her  lif ei 

We  took  the  osaal  time  to  refit  the  biig^  and  then 
sailed  once  more  foot  the  same  destination.  We  had 
the  osoal  number  of  passengens  and  all  went  well  till 
we  reached  Kingston. 

After  we  had  lain  a  little  time  tiiiere^  we  saw  from 
the  captain's  manner  that  all  was  not  going  well  with 
him;  and  Peter  told  me  that  from  what  he  heard 
on  shore,  that  he  was  accused  of  haying  been  leagaed 
with  pirates ;  and  that  all  sorts  of  things  were  said 
aboat  him.  This,  to  a  man  of  the  captain's  tempera- 
ment, was  very  trying.  Those  who  knew  him  best,  must 
haye  been  perfectly  convinced  that,  for  many  years  past, 
he  could  not  possibly  haye  been  guilty  of  any  act  of 
piracy,  although  I  could  have  little  doubt  that^  in  his 
early  days,  he  must,  in  some  way  or  other,  haye  been 
connected  with  the  person  whom  I  knew  alone  by  the 
name  of  Captain  Ralph.  It  was  a  practical  eyidence  of 
the  truth  of  that  saying  of  Holy  Writ^  ^  that  the  sins  of 
lus  youth  rise  up  in  judgment  against  a  man  in  his  old 
age." 

We  had  little  difficulty  in  tracing  the  reports  to  the 
malignity  of  the  man  who  had  acted  as  mate  during 
the  last  passage  homa  In  consequence  of  these  reports. 
Captain  Helfrich  had  considerable  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing a  cargo  for  the  brig ;  and  so  disgusted  was  he  with 
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all  the  amtojance  lie  had  receiyed,  that  he  leeohred  not 
to  retnm  again  to  the  West  Indies. 

At  last)  however,  we  were  ready  to  sail  The  even- 
ing before  we  were  to  go  to  sea,  a  boat  came  alongside, 
pulled  by  black  men,  with  one  man  only  in  the  stem- 
sheeta  He  asked  to  see  Captain  HelfiicL  I  looked 
over  the  side,  and  recognised  him  as  Michael,  the  tall 
negro  who  had  been  the  means  of  rescuing  us  from  the 
Maroons.  Mr.  Gale  sent  me  to  let  the  captain  know 
that  a  person  wanted  to  see  him,  and  of  course  I  told 
him  who  he  was.  The  captain  accordingly  directed  me 
to  invite  him  below  at  once.  I  did  so,  and  remained 
in  the  cabin. 

"  I've  come,  captain,"  said  he,  "  to  ask  a  favour  of 
you." 

"  Anything  you  ask  I  am  bound  to  grant,"  answered 
the  captain. 

"  All  I  have  to  beg  is  a  passage  to  England,"  replied 
the  negro.  "  I  go  to  seek  in  your  country  that  liberty 
which  I  can  find  no  where  else.  For  years  have  I  been 
striving  to  instil  into  my  unhappy  countrymen  a  know- 
ledge of  their  true  position,  but  they  are  too  ignorant, 
too  gross-minded  to  imderstand  me.  I  have  had  no 
wish  to  set  them  against  their  masters.  In  most  in- 
stances, both  parties  have  been  bom  to  the  position  they 
occupy,  and  cannot  help  themselves.  All  I  want  is, 
that  the  masters  should  do  them  justice,  and  should 
treat  them  as  men — as  human  beings  with  souls,  with 
like  passions,  with  like  thoughts  as  themselves — that 
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ilMj  ihonld  do  their  beit  to  improins  their  Biiiid%  to 
ednoita  them,  to  ptopire  them  for  that  Ubcrty  thcj 
imifi  looMr  or  ktor  obtain.  Hie  quaatiaii  in,  how  will 
it  bo  obtainedl  Bj  £dr  and  gentle  meana^  granted — 
Bot  taken  bj  fixoe  as  a  li^t^  or  bj  mlenoe  and  blood- 
ahed.  I  ha^  tried  aU  meana.  IhayekagaedtrithaU 
daaaeaof  mentooommenoe^  in  aome  way  or  other,  the 
wok.  Tfaoi^  fat  a  time^  I  aaoociated  with  CSaptain 
Ba^^  bot  he  groaafy  deceived  me^  aa  he  did  eveiybo^f 
elaii.  I  joined  the  Maioon  banda^  in  the  idea  that  foroe 
might  ayail,  bat  in  that  respect  I  found  that  I  was 
totally  wrong  in  my  calculationfl.  I  have  tried  to  in- 
fluence the  plantersy  to  ahow  them  their  true  interesta : 
that  with  a  weU-instnicted  peasantry  they  would  get  £Eur 
more  work  done^  and  at  a  smaller  cost^  than  they  do 
now  with  their  gangs  of  ignorant  slaves;  but  they 
laog^  my  noticma  to  soom.  They  fancy,  because  they 
find  the  negro  ignorant^  brotal,  and  stupid,  that  he 
can  nerer  be  anything  else.  They  fc^get  that  they 
made  him  so  when  they  made  him  or  his  ancestcns 
slayes^  and  that  it  must  take  more  than  one  generation 
of  g^tle^  watchful,  judicious  education  to  raise  him  out 
of  the  wretched  state  in  which  he  now  grovels.  No 
philanthropist  would  wish  them  to  emancipate  their 
slaves  now  without  long  previous  training  to  fit  them 
for  liberty.  If  they  ever  free  them  vdthout  that  train- 
ing they  win  ruin  their  propertie&  I  find  fKilt  with 
tliem  for  not  commencing  that  training  at  onc^ 
for  not  t<M^AiTig  them  the  religion  they  themadvea 
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profess,  for  not  in  any  way  attempting  to  enli^tenthmr 
ignorance.  Perhaps  I  may  induce  people  in  England 
to  advocate  the  negro's  cause;  but  yet  if  Christian  men 
hero^  on  the  scene  of  their  sufferings,  do  not  care  for 
them,  how  can  I  expect  people  at  a  distance  to  listen 
to  their  cries,  to  labour  that  they  may  obtain  justice)  " 

Michael  said  much  more  on  the  same  subject  Our 
captain  listened,  but  did  not  clearly  understand  him, 
nor  did  I  at  the  time.  He,  howeyer,  willingly  granted 
him  a  passage,  and  treated  him  with  the  attention  he 
deserved  at  our  hands  during  it 

Michael  was  a  man  far  beyond  his  time.  Not  many 
blacks  are  like  him,  but  I  have  met  some  with  com- 
prehensive minds  equal  to  those  of  any  white  mea 
The  vicious  system  to  which  the  generality  are  subject, 
stunts  or  destroys  all  mental  development ;  but  had  they 
the  advantages  of  the  whites,  I  believe  as  many  buds 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  would  bear  rich  fruit 
Michael  left  us  in  Dublin,  and  it  was  not  till  long 
afterwards  that  I  heard  his  subsequent  fate. 

We  had  a  prosperous  passage  to  Dublin,  and  nothing 
occurred  during  it  worthy  of  being  mentioned.  The 
captain  very  slowly  recovered  his  usual  spirits,  but 
was  completely  himself  again  before  we  reached  home. 

The  Rainbow  remained  longer  in  dock  than  usual, 
and  during  the  time  I  had  charge  of  her,  Peter  took 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  his  friends,  who  lived  some 
miles  frt)m  liverpooL 

My  life  was  almost  like  that  of  a  hermit's,  though 
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■miaDiided  bj  multztodes.  I  Bcazcel^  spoke  to  any 
ana  I  amused  mjseU^  however,  in  my  oim  waj.  I 
eat  out  all  sorts  of  things  in  wood,  and  bone^  and  prao- 
tised  ereiy  variety  of  knot-and-q)lica  At  last  it  oo- 
eurred  to  me  that  I  would  tiy  to  make  a  modd  of  the 
hag,  I  boDj^t  at  a  timber-yard  a  soft  pieee  of  vriiite 
American  pine^  without  a  knot  in  it ;  and  as  I  had 
chaigeoftfaecaipenter^stoolfl^  I  got  some  of  the  chisels 
and  gouges  ahaipened  up,  and  set  to  work  With  rule 
and  compass  I  drew  two  lines  for  her  keel  on  one  side^ 
and  then  penciled  out  the  shape  of  her  deck  on  the 
other.  I  firsts  by-the-by,  made  a  scale  of  so  many 
parts  of  an  inch  to  a  foot,  and  measured  every  part  of 
the  brig  I  could  reacL  Having  got  the  shape  of  her 
deck  exact,  and  her  depth,  I  used  to  go  ahead  and 
astern  and  look  at  her  shape,  and  then  come  aboard 
again,  and  chisel  away  at  my  model  I  shaved  off  very 
little  of  the  wood  at  a  time,  and  my  eye  being  correct^ 
I  made  one  side  exactly  equal  to  the  other.  Then 
fixing  the  wood  in  a  vice,  I  scooped  out  the  whole  of 
the  interior  with  an  even  thickness  on  every  side.  At 
length  the  hull  was  completed  very  much  to  my  satis- 
faction. Then  I  got  a  piece  of  thin  plank  for  her  deck, 
and  built  on  her  bulwarks, — ^with  the  windlass,  the 
binnacle,  caboose,  and  combings  of  her  hatchways  com- 
plete. Next  I  commenced  rigging  her.  I  formed  all  the 
blocks,  and  expended  many  a  penny  in  purchasing  whip- 
cord and  twine  of  different  thickness,  as  well  as  linen 
for  her  saila     Having  often  carefully  watched  the  sail- 
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maken  at  work,  and  helped  them  when  thcj  woold 
allow  me,  I  was  able  not  only  to  cat  oat  the  Bails  pro- 
perly, but  to  fasten  on  the  bolt-ropes,  and  to  marie  ex- 
actly the  diviaionfl  of  the  doths.  I  had  also  to  hiring 
the  painter's  art  into  play ;  and  to  fuhiKHi  with  a  file 
▼arious  stancheons,  and  belaying-pba,  and  soch  like 
things,  out  of  bits  of  iron  and  copper ;  indeed,  I  am 
Tain  to  say  that  I  made  a  veiy  complete  model  When 
she  was  perfectly  completed,  I  walked  round  and  loand 
her  with  no  little  satis&ction,  sunreying  her  from  ereiy 
quarter,  and  placing  her  in  every  possible  position — 
indeed,  I  was  never  tired  of  trimming  sailsL  I  had  had 
a  purpose  in  building  her,  for  I  wanted  to  present  her 
to  my  kind  captain  for  one  of  his  little  boys,  whom  I 
had  seen  occasionally  on  board. 

Old  Pat  Hagan,  though  too  ad\'anced  in  years  to  be 
intrusted  entirely  with  the  chaige  of  the  ship,  occasion- 
ally came  down  to  enable  me  to  take  a  run  on  shora 
The  first  day,  therefore,  that  he  made  his  appearance^  I 
started  with  my  model  on  my  head  to  the  captain's 
residence. 

"  Who  has  sent  you  here,  Jack,  with  that  pretty  little 
craft  ] "  asked  Captain  Helfiich,  as  I  was  shown  into  his 
parlour,  where  he,  with  his  wife  and  children,  were  sitting. 

"  Why,  sir,  as  I  hoped  that  you  would  not  think  me 
taking  too  much  on  myself  in  offering  it  to  Master 
James,  I  made  bold  to  bring  it  myself,"  I  replied,  look- 
ing down  and  feeling  somewhat  bashful  at  the  praise  my 
model  was  receiving. 


\ 
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^  I  oaonot  nfaae  yonr  pretty  gift^  Jack,  which,  I  am 
matf  is  given  with  a  good  heart  But  where  did  yoa 
pick  her  np,  mj  mant''  answered  the  captain.  ^  Bat 
joat  kt  me  look  at  her  nearer.  Why,  she  ia  the  veiy 
model  of  the  Bainbow ! " 

When  I  told  him  that  I  had  built  her  myself  he 
still  further  praised  me^  as  did  his  lady;  and  Master 
James  was  delisted  with  his  present^  and  jumped 
about  round  her,  and  thanked  me  over  and  over  again. 

^  I  am  Tery  much  pleased,  my  lad,  with  this  little 
craft;  and  from  the  way  you  hare  built  her,  and,  still 
more,  from  your  general  conduct,  I  tell  you  that  you 
would  be  fitted  to  become  an  officer  if  you  had  but  the 
necessary  education.  Tou  must  tiy  and  obtain  that, 
and  I  will  have  my  eye  on  you.  The  next  time  you 
come  home,  you  shall  go  to  school ;  and  see  if  you  cannot 
pick  up  some  knowledge  of  reading  during  the  voyage." 

I  constantly  think  of  the  saying,  '^  Man  proposes,  but 
Heaven  disposes."  So  I  found  it  in  this  instance.  My 
kind  captain  would  have  done  all  he  intended,  but  his 
plans  for  my  benefit  were  frustrated  by  circumstances 
then  unforeseen  by  either  of  ua 

A  few  days  after  this,  we  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean. 
We  had  shipped  a  couple  more  guns,  and  four  additional 
hands.  In  those  days  it  was  necessary  for  merchant- 
men frequenting  that  sea  to  be  stron^y  armed,  for  it 
was  sadly  infested  by  pirates.  Thore  were  Moorish 
pirates,  Salee  rovena,  and  others,  who  went  to  sea  in 
huge  TeoMls  as  well  as  in  boats^  and  robbed  indiaerimi* 
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nately  all  vesselfl  they  could  OTerpower;  then  there 
were  Algerine  pirates,  who  had  still  larger  vessels,  and 
were  superior  to  them  in  numbers;  and,  lastly,  there 
were  Greek  pirates,  every  island  and  rock  in  the  uEgean 
Sea  harbouring  some  of  them.  Long  years  of  Turkish 
misrule  and  tyranny  had  thoroughly  enslaved  and  de- 
based the  great  mass  of  the  people ;  and  the  more  daring 
and  adventurous  spirits,  finding  all  lawful  exercise  of 
their  energies  denied  them  on  shore^  sought  instead  for 
such  excitement  and  profit  as  piracy  could  afford  them 
afloat  Some  of  them  darted  out  in  small  boats  &om 
the  sheltered  coves  and  bays  when  any  unarmed  mer- 
chantman was  becalmed  near  them;  while  others,  in 
well-formed  and  well-manned  vessels  of  large  size,  cruised 
about  in  all  directions  in  search  of  prizes.  Sometimes 
their  strongholds,  when  discovered  by  the  Turks,  were 
attacked  and  destroyed,  but  generally  they  carried  on 
their  system  of  rapine  with  perfect  impunity ;  and  though 
tlie  people  of  other  governments  complained,  they  had 
no  legal  power  to  punish  the  subjects  of  a  Mendly  na- 
tion. So  the  Greeks,  rejoicing  in  impunity,  grew  more 
and  more  audacious,  till  they  levied  contributions  on 
all  the  civilised  nations  of  Europe  whose  traders  ventured 
into  the  Levant  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when 
the  Rainbow  sailed  on  her  first  voyage  to  Smyrna. 
Captain  Helfiich  had  been  there  before,  and  he  knew 
tlie  character  of  the  people  he  had  to  deal  witL 

We  met  with  bad  weather  soon  after  leaving  the 
Channel,  and  had  already  been  driven  some  way  to  the 
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WMtwird,  wlien,  as  we  were  in  about  the  latitode  of 
LiaboDy  it  came  on  to  Mow  harder  than  ever  from  the 
•  eastwud.  Had  we  been  close  in  with  the  land,  this 
would  not  have  signified;  but  before  we  coold  beat  np 
again,  a  oontinnance  of  nor&erfy  and  easterij  gales 
droye  ns  to  the  soathwaid  of  the  Out  of  Gibraltar. 
Whentiiiere^  they  left  ns  in  a  dead  calm,  with  oar  sails 
idly  flapping  against  the  masts^  and  rolling  bulwarks 
under  in  the  heavy  sweU  they  had  cansed  on  Old  Ocean's 
bosom. 

The  son  arose  over  the  distant  Morocco  coast — not 
then  in  sights  however — and  sent  his  rays  down  on  our 
decks  with  an  ardour  which  made  the  pitch  bubble  and 
hiss  up  out  of  the  seams.  Not  a  ripple  disturbed  the 
rounded  smoothness  of  the  heaving  swells,  while  even  the 
bubbles  thrown  off  from  our  sides  refused  to  float  to 
any  distance  from  ua  We  were  not  the  only  occupants 
of  our  own  horizon.  Some  eight  miles  ofi^  or  so,  there 
was  another  biig  rolling  away  much  in  the  same  fashion 
that  we  wera  All  hands  were  anxious  for  a  breeze,  as 
Ve  in  no  way  liked  the  heat  after  the  cold  of  a  northern 
dime,  though  it  mattered  nothing  to  us  forewaid  whe- 
ther we  made  a  quick  or  a  slow  passage.  We  whistled, 
as  sailors  always  whistle  when  they  want  a  breeze;  but 
the  breeze  did  not  come  the  faster  for  all  our  whistling. 
I  never  knew  it  do  so,  with  all  my  experience.  What 
folly,  indeed,  in  man  to  suppose  that  He  who  rules  the 
winds  and  waves  should  alter  his  laws  in  consequence 
of  their  puny  efforts  to  make  a  wind  with  their  months  1 
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In  those  daja,  of  course,  I  did  not  think  aboat  the 
matter.  I  whistled  because  others  whistled;  but  if 
any  of  us  had  been  asked  on  what  ground  we  founded 
our  hope  that  the  wind  would  come  in  consequence,  I 
suspect  that  we  should  have  been  very  much  puazled  to 
return  a  satisfactory  answer. 

^  What  countryman  do  you  make  that  craft  out  there 
to  be^  Mr.  GkJe?"  said  the  captaiD,  handing  the  mate 
the  ghuss  through  which  he  had  been  looking. 

*'  Not  an  Englishman,  certainly,"  was  the  reply,  after 
the  usual  steady  glance.  '^  I  should  say,  from  the  white- 
ness of  her  canvas,  and  her  light  upper-riggings  that  she 
belongs  to  some  of  those  turban-wearing  people  along 
the  African  coast  in  there,  or  up  the  Stndta  They  are 
seldom  pleasant  customers  for  an  unarmed  craft  to  come 
across." 

^  I  had  formed  the  same  idea  of  her,"  observed  Cap- 
tain HdfiicL  "  We  know  pretty  well,  however,  how 
to  deal  with  such  gentry:  and  if  she  come  across  us, 
she'll  find  that  she  has  caught  a  Tartar." 

I  told  Peter  what  I  had  heard ;  and  he,  I  found,  after 
looking  through  the  telescope^  formed  much  the  same 
opinion  of  the  stranger. 

The  day  wore  on,  and  still  the  calm  continued,  so 
that  we  in  no  way  decreased  our  distance  from  her. 
Night  also  overtook  us,  while  we  lay  rolling  away  help- 
lessly as  before.  The  swell,  however,  was  going  down 
gradually;  as  it  did  so,  the  brig  became  more  steady 
in  the  water. 
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It  mm  about  llie  fint  hoar  of  llie  moniiiig^iratch, 
idiiefa  Peter  and  I  mxe  keepings  whiaa  hb  aiked  ma 
Boddaiilj  if  I  did  not  haar  oan.  I  Batoiad:  thora 
could  ba  no  doubt  about  it  Hiaro  waa  more  than  (ma 
boat^  and  the  oara  were  palled  pretty  rapidl j  toa  The 
ni^  was  not  daifc^  thoogh  there  was  no  moon;  bat  a 
mist  floated  on  the  sorfiMse  of  the  water,  and  served  to 
Tell  it  from  oar  sij^t^  thoa^  ri^t  orer  head  the  stan 
ooald  stOl  be  seen  glimmering  fiuntly  in  the  sky. 

Peter  instantly  went  and  reported  what  he  had  heard 
toMr. Gale^who waaoflftoer  of thewateL  AfterHsten- 
log  for  some  time,  he  oould  hear  no  sound,  and  seemed 
to  doubt  the  ccvrectness  of  our  assertion.  The  boats 
had  probably  ceased  pulling,  for  a  purpose  at  which  we 
could  only  then  conjecture.  At  last  the  sound  of  the 
oars  reached  Mr.  Qale's  ears  also. 

^There'ssomethingin  this  P' he  exclaimed.  ^Jack, 
go  and  call  the  captain." 

Captain  HelMch  was  on  deck  in  an  instant 

^  The  erew  of  some  vessel  which  has  foundered  and 
taken  to  their  boats,"  suggested  the  mate. 

"  From  what  quarter  does  the  sound  comel"  asked 
the  captain,  listening  attentively.  "  Viaiton  firom  the 
brig  we  saw  last  nightl"  hecriedout  '^  Depend  on  it^ 
they  come  to  as  with  no  good  intention." 

His  experienoe  in  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere  had 
taught  him  to  be  prepared  for  any  such  emeigency  as 
the  present  He  was  not  above  being  prepared,  and  he 
knew  that  the  greatest  folly  is  to  despise  an  enemy. 
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^  Tom  the  hands  up,  Mr.  Gal&  Qet  the  ann-ehest 
open,  and  .the  guns  loaded  and  run  oat;  we  must  be 
ready ;  no  noise  thougL  If  any  one  intends  to  sniprise 
US)  it  is  as  well  that  we  should  surprise  them  instead." 

The  watch  below  were  instantly  on  deck,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  every  preparation  was  made  for  the  recep- 
tion of  an  enemy.  Still  we  could  not  see  any  boats, 
but  the  louder  sound  of  oars  in  the  rowlocks  convinced 
us  that  they  were  approaching.  Again  the  sound 
ceased. 

"They  are  not  quite  certain  of  our  position,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Gale.  "  If  they  were  people  escaping  from 
a  wreck,  and  not  aware  that  a  vessel  is  near,  they 
would  have  pulled  steadily  on." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  captain.  "  Have  a  torch 
ready  to  heave  in  among  them,  that  I  may  make  cer- 
tain who  they  are  before  I  give  the  word  to  fire.  It 
won't  do  to  run  the  risk  of  hurting  friends ;  but  when 
once  you  hear  the  word,  my  men,  blaze  away  with  all 
your  might  If  they  are  enemies,  they  will  not  be 
such  as  will  give  us  quarter,  however  loudly  we  may 
cry  for  it" 

A  murmur  ran  round  among  the  people,  to  signify 
that  we  would  obey  the  captain's  orders.  The  atro- 
cities committed  of  late  years  by  the  Algerines,  and  the 
subjects  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  had  made  those 
people  the  dread  of  all  sea-going  people,  and  gained 
them  a  proportionate  amount  of  hatred. 

Once  more  the  sound  of  oars  was  heard,  and  in  a 
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dxvt  time  even  their  spltth  in  tli6  imiw  oodd  be  dis^ 
goiflhed.  There  are  few  things  more  tiying  to  a  man's 
nerves  than  to  know  that  an  enemy  is  approaching^ 
and  not  to  be  able  to  discover  his  strength,  or  form,  or 
the  qoarter  from  whence  he  is  coming.  Our  cutlasses 
were  buckled  on,  our  muskets  were  ready  to  be  seueed, 
and  the  slow  matches  were  in  our  hands,  but  concealed, 
so  that  the  enemy  might  not  perceive  them.  Mr.  Gale 
stood  with  a  torch  ready  to  light  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Slowly  the  boats  approached.  Apparently  they  seemed  to 
think  some  caution  necessary,  or,  perhaps,  they  could  not 
see  how  we  lay,  and  wished  to  attack  us  according  to 
some  preconcerted  plan.  There  was  a  pause.  I  know  that 
my  heart  beat  pretty  quick  to  learn  what  would  follow. 
Then  there  was  a  dash  towards  us,  and  we  could  hear 
the  sound  even  from  the  rowers'  chests  as  they  strained 
at  their  oars.  Dark  forms  were  seen  gliding  out  of  the 
darkness.  Suddenly  the  bright  light  of  a  torch  burst 
forth  on  our  deck.  Mr.  Gale  waved  it  above  his  head, 
and  threw  it  towards  the  boats,  its  glare  showing  us 
swarthy  features,  and  turbaned  heads,  and  coloured 
vests,  and  jewelled  arms.  There  could  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  character  of  our  midnight  visitors.  ''Fire!'' 
shouted  the  captain;  ''Fire!  and  aim  low."  Our 
guns,  loaded  with  langrage,  sent  forth  a  deadly  shower 
among  the  pirate  crew.  Shrieks  and  groans  arose  in 
return.  We  followed  it  up  with  a  dischaige  of  mus- 
ketry. The  enemy  were  completely  taken  by  surprisa 
Many  abandoning  their  oars,  ceased  ^^mlling  towards 
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ufl.  This  gave  us  time  to  leload  our  guns  and  small- 
annSb  Their  leaders,  it  seemed,  were  attempting  to 
rally  theoL  Once  more  we  could  distinguish  tiieir  dark 
forms  amid  the  gloom  of  night  **  fire !"  again  shouted 
our  captain.  The  shrieks  and  groans  were  redoubled, 
and  the  boats  again  disappeared  in  the  darkness.  We 
remained  at  our  quarters  expecting  their  return.  They 
did  not  come.  A  light  breeze  from  the  southward  and 
westward  at  length  sprung  up,  and  we  were  able  to 
shape  our  course  towards  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  and 
when  the  morning  broke  no  sail  was  in  sight 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

▲  SHIP  WITHOUT  A  CREW. 

Wi  toaoihed  at  Qibnite,  that  the  (attain  ndf^t  obtain 
mfamiatMm  aa  to  tiie  porta  he  waa  to  call  afc  Smjnai 
we  firaxid,  was  to  be  our  ultmiate  deatmation.  Ha 
gKWB  notioe  of  the  attack  made  on  iia  by  the  piiate^ 
and  «  brig  of  war  waa  aent  to  look  oat  for  her.  lahaU 
haye  «  good  deal  more  to  aaj  about  our  tnrbaned 
fidends  by-and-by.  Gibraltar  I  thought  a  wondeifiil 
plaoe^  with  the  face  of  its  high  rock,  which  stands  out 
into  the  sea^  cut  full  of  galleries,  and  ports  with  heavy 
guns  grinning  from  them  in  eveiy  direction.  Of  course 
seamen  forewardveiy  often  do  not  know  at  what  port  the 
ship  is  to  touch,  or  whereabouts  they  are.  Such  was  my 
case, — ^I  had  never  seen  a  chart  of  the  Mediteiranean. 
The  first  definite  notion  I  got  of  it  was  from  Peter, 
who  afterwards  drew  one  for  me  with  a  piece  of  chalk 
on  the  lid  of  his  chest  I  only  knew  that  we  were 
steering  towards  the  east,  and  that  we  were  likely  to 
aee  several  strange  places,  and  many  strange  peopl& 

S<»ne  time  after  leaving  Gibraltar,  I  had  just  come 
on  deck  one  ni^^t  to  keep  my  watch,  when  out  of  the 
dtirk  ocean,  as  it  seemed,  I  saw  a  bright  light  burst 
forth,  and  blaze  up  into  the  sky.  I  thought  some  ship 
must  have  blown  up,  but  the  light  continued,  and  grew 
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stronger  and  stronger,  and  reached  higlier  and  bi^er. 
The  fire  seemed  to  spout  out,  and  then  to  fieJl  in  a  shower 
on  every  side,  something  like  the  branches  of  a  weep< 
ing-ash,  or  some  wide-spreading  tree.  The  ship  was 
standing  towards  it,  and  I  thought  we  should  certainly 
be  burned. 

"Oh,  Peter!  Peter!"  I  exclaimed,  « what  is  the 
matter]  Surely  the  world  has  caught  fire^  and  we 
shall  all  be  destroyed  !" 

"  No  fear  of  that  just  yet,  lad,"  he  answered,  laughing. 
"  That's  only  a  burning  island,  which  is  called  Strom- 
boll  There  are  some  mountains  in  these  parts,  as  I 
have  heard  say,  which  send  out  such  a  quantity  of  hot 
stones,  and  ashes,  and  boiling  earth,  that  whole  towns, 
and  villages,  and  fields  are  overwhelmed  and  buried. 
In  those  countries  you  may  buy  for  a  penny  as  much 
fruit  as  you  can  carry,  and  get  as  much  wine  as  you 
can  drink  for  twopence,  while  all  sorts  of  other  good 
things  are  very  cheap ;  and  the  weather  is  almost 
always  like  summer ;  but  for  my  part)  I  would  rather 
live  in  Old  England,  with  the  foul  weather  and  the  fair 
we  get  there,  and  a  piece  of  beef,  often  somewhat  hard 
to  come  at,  than  in  a  coimtry  where  your  house  may 
any  moment  be  knocked  down  by  an  earthquake  or 
covered  up  with  hot  ashes.  To  my  mind,  all  countries 
have  their  advantages  and  their  drawbacks ;  and  the 
great  thing  is,  to  be  grateful  for  the  one,  and  to  leam 
how  to  guard  against  the  other." 

We  touched  at  several  places  on  our  passage, — 
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Malta  was  one  of  them.    The  En^Sah  had  not  at  that 
time  taken  poasearion  of  it. 

At  length  we  leached  Sm7^u^  iriiich  iei  parti j  aita- 
ated  on  levd  gioand,  the  haiixmr  backed  by  a  loffy  hilL 
lliere  is  more  trade  here  than  in  any  other  place  in  the 
East  The  dimate,  thou^  hot^  is  yeiy  fine ;  bat  the 
place  18  often  shaken  by  earthquakea^  which  have  at 
times  caosed  great  destruction  to  lives  and  property. 
That  dresdfiil  scooige  also,  the  plagae,  is  a  fteqnent 
visitor.  The  farmer  may  truly  be  said  to  be  beyond 
man's  oontro],  bat  the  latter  is,  I  am  certain,  broaght 
about  very  much  by  the  dirty  habits  of  the  people,  and 
their  iU-ventilated  and  ill-drained  habitationa. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna  grow  great  quanti- 
ties of  figs,  which  are  dried  and  packed  in  boxes  and 
baskets.  They  formed  port  of  our  cargo  home.  We 
had  likewise  raisins,  and  other  dried  fruits,  and  pre- 
serves, and  rich  silks  and  embroideries.  None  of  the 
seamen  were  allowed  to  go  on  shore,  f  >r  Christians 
were  very  likely  to  get  insulted,  if  not  ill-treated,  by 
the  Turks.  In  those  days  they  used  to  look  upon  all 
Christians  as  dogs,  and  to  behave  towards  them  as 
such.  Besides  Turks,  there  were  a  great  number  of 
Jews  and  Greeks,  and  people  from  every  part  of  the 
East)  living  at  Smyrna ;  but  all  had  to  submit  to  the 
caprices  and  ignorance  of  the  first 

I  was  not  Sony  when  we  once  more  made  saO,  with 
the  ship's  head  to  the  westward.  We  had  a  somewhat 
tedious  passage  down  the  Mediterranean,  having  fire- 
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qnent  baffling  or  light  winds.  At  times  of  the  year, 
gales,  however,  blow  with  great  finy  in  that  sea^  though 
they  seldom  last  long.  Most  to  be  dreaded  are  the 
sudden  gales  which,  nnder  the  name  of  "  white  squalls," 
have  sent  many  a  vessel,  caught  unprepared,  to  the 
bottom. 

At  last  we  reached  Gibraltar  again.  The  captain 
inquired  if  anything  had  been  seen  of  the  pirate  which 
had  attempted  to  surprise  us  with  her  boats,  but  the 
brig  of  war  had  returned  without  hearing  anything  of 
her.  We  remained  but  a  day  at  the  Bock  We  took 
on  board  there  the  crew  of  a«hip  which  had  foundered 
at  sea,  and  had  been  brought  in  by  a  Greek  brig  which 
had  picked  them  up,  and,  for  a  wonder,  had  not  mur- 
dered them.  However,  as  they  were  nearly  naked, 
and  had  promised  the  Greeks  a  reward  if  they  arrived  in 
safety,  more  was  to  be  got  by  keeping  them  alive  than 
by  Inlling  theuL     We  were  thus  very  strongly  manned. 

Foul  winds  and  a  heavy  gale  made  us  stand  a 
good  way  to  the  westward  on  our  passage  home,  after 
getting  clear  of  the  Gut  Soon  after  sunrise  one  morn- 
ing, a  sail  was  reported  away  to  windward,  running 
down  towards  us,  the  wind  being  about  on  her  quarter. 
As  she  approached  with  all  sail  set,  she  appeared  to  be 
steering  very  wildly — that  is  to  say,  instead  of  keeping 
a  steady,  straight  course,  her  head  went  now  on  one 
side,  now  on  the  other,  as  if  a  drunken  man  was  at  the 
helm.  The  captain  and  mates  were  looking  at  h3r 
tlirough  their  glasses. 
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^She  looks  like  an  Eng^iidi  cnft  by  the  eat  of  her 
canvaa^"  observed  Mr.  CkJa 

''I  can  make  oat  the  enaign  at  her  peak,  and  theitfa 
no  doobt  she  is  EngUah,"  answered  the  captain.  ''There 
is  awnething  wrong  aboard  her,  however,  depend  on 
that  I  Bospect  that  they  have  had  a  fever  among 
them,  or  the  plagae,  and  that  all  her  people  are  sick, 
and  they  have  not  strength  to  shorten  sail" 

''Perhaps  there  is  a  mntiny  aboard,  or  the  people  are 
all  qoarrelling  among  each  other,"  observed  Mr.  Qale. 
"  I  haye  known  of  such  thinga^  when  the  master  and 
officers  have  ill-treated  the  men,  the  crew  have  risen 
against  them,  and  either  hove  them  oYerboard,  or  con- 
fined them  below,  and  carried  the  ship  into  an  enemy's 
port" 

I  was  smrprised  at  the  expression  of  the  captain's 
countenance  while  the  mate  was  speaking.  The  words 
seemed  to  remind  him,  I  thought,  of  some  occurrence 
of  his  youth. 

'^  Depend  on  it,  Oale,  no  good  ever  came  of  such  a 
deed,"  he  remarked.  '^  Either  the  actors  in  such  work 
have  gone  on  all  their  lives  afraid  of  detection,  or  have 
veiy  speedily  paid  the  penalty  of  it  Unless  a  man 
hns  become  a  hardened  wretch,  the  recollection  of  such 
an  act  will  throw  a  gloom  over  the  whole  of  his  after- 
life, and  blight  aU  his  earthly  prospects." 

"Not  if  he  feeb  that  he  is  forgiven,  surely,  sir," 
said  the  mate^  looking  at  him  steadfastly.  Sincere  re- 
pentance and  firm  trust  in  the  merits  of  One  who  died 
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fpr  119  will  gain  ub  that  boon,  I  am  certain.  I  am  not 
learned  in  diyinity,  but  this  much  I  know  and  fed, 
imd  I  believe  that  it  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  what 
a  Christian  should  know  and  feeL" 

I  had  never  heard  Mr.  Qale  speak  in  that  way  be< 
fore.  I  did  not  know  even  that  he  was  what  is  called 
a  religious  man.  I  certainly  never  heard  him  swear  or 
abuse  any  of  the  men,  or  accuse  them  wrongfully,  as 
too  many  officers  do;  but  I  just  thought  him  a  quiet^ 
brave,  amiable  young  man,  who  was  content  to  do  his 
duty  and  let  other  people  follow  their  own  ways.  I 
afterwards  had  reason  to  know  that  he  was  even  more 
than  that  He  was  eminently  judicious,  and  he  now 
felt  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  he  might  speak  a 
word  in  season  to  good  effect  The  captain  listened, 
and  after  some  time  I  saw  him  put  out  his  hand  and 
grasp  that  of  Mr.  Gale,  but  he  said  nothing  in  reply. 
Meantime  the  brig  was  drawing  near  to  us. 

"  Have  a  boat  ready  to  board  her,"  cried  the  captain, 
after  he  had  been  again  examining  her  through  his 
glass.  '^ It  is  strange,  indeed;  I  can  see  no  one  on  her 
deck." 

The  Rainbow  was  now  hove-to,  and  a  boat  was  low- 
ered. I  went  in  her,  so  did  Peter.  Mr.  Gale  had 
charge  of  her.  We  all  were,  by  the  captain's  orders, 
strongly  armed,  and  he  directed  the  mate  to  approach 
cautiously,  so  as  not  to  be  taken  by  surprise.  I  never 
met  a  braver  man  than  the  captain,  or  one  who,  at  the 
same  time,  was  more  cautious  and  careful  of  the  lives 
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of  his  people^  During  my  apprenticeahip  with  him,  on 
several  occasional  had  it  not  been  for  this  constant 
caution  and  care  not  to  be  taken  by  surprise,  both  he 
and  all  his  people  would  have  been  destroyed. 

While  the  boat  pulled  towards  the  stranger,  the  brig^ 
with  her  guns  run  out^  and  the  people  at  their  quarters 
ready  to  fire,  stood  so  as  to  cross  her  bows,  and  to  pun- 
ish her  should  any  treachery  be  intended.  We  had  to 
be  careful  in  going  alongside,  lest  she  should  run  ua 
down;  for  aa  her  head  now  went  in  one  direction,  now 
in  another,  it  was  difficult  to  determine  on  which  aide 
she  would  coma  She  was  a  fine  large  brig,  fully  as 
large  as  the  Eainbow,  and  it  did  look  strange  to  see 
her  sailing  along  over  the  wide  Atlantic  without  ap- 
parently a  human  being  to  guide  her  course.  Still, 
fix>m  what  I  had  heard  the  captain  say,  I  could  not 
help  fmcying  that  there  was  some  trick,  and  fuHy  ex- 
pected to  see  a  number  of  men  start  up  the  moment 
we  touched  her  side,  and  either  send  our  boat  to  the 
bottom  with  a  cold  shot,  or  seize  us  and  carry  ua  as 
prisoners  below.  It  was  a  satisfaction,  however,  to 
feel  that,  with  the  shipwrecked  crew,  we  had  plenty  of 
men  on  board  to  carry  the  ship  home,  and  to  punish 
those  who  might  injure  us. 

I  must  say  that  I  felt  rather  curious  as,  giving  way, 
we  dashed  alongside  the  stranger,  and  Peter  with  his 
boat-hook  catching  hold  of  the  fore-chains,  we,  with 
our  cutlasses  in  our  mouths,  scrambled  on  board.  No 
one  appeared.     A  perfect  silence  reigned  over  the  deck. 
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Our  first  business  was  to  shorten  sail,  and  round  to 
the  ship.  Mr.  Gale  flew  to  the  hehn,  and  put  it  down, 
while  we  flattened  in  the  topsail-braces,  and  clewed  up 
top-gall&nt-sails,  and  brailed  up  the  courses^  throwing 
the  foretop-sail  aback.  As  this  work  occupied  all  our 
attention,  we  had  no  time  to  make  any  remarks  as  to 
the  state  of  afiisdrs  on  deck  As  I  was  running  for- 
ward, my  foot  slipped  in  a  wet  mass  and  I  came  to  the 
deck.  Jimiping  up  again,  I  seized  the  rope  at  which 
I  hod  been  ordered  to  haul  YHien  the  work  was  done, 
and  the  ship  hove-to,  I  looked  at  my  hands.  A  cold 
shudder  come  over  me:  they  were  coTered  with 
hloodl 

I  gave  a  cry  of  horror  and  disgust  It  attracted  the 
attention  of  my  shipmates.  We  now  looked  along  the 
deck.  In  several  places  were  other  dark  clotted  marks 
scarcely  yet  dry.  Other  signs  there  were  which  showed 
that  plunder  had  been  the  object  of  the  deadly  attack, 
wliich  it  was  evident,  had  been  made  on  the  crew  of  the 
brig.  Articles  of  dress  were  strewed  about,  and  cases  of 
provisions,  nautical  instruments,  books  and  charts,  and 
opened  bales  of  merchandise;  but  there  were  no  signs 
of  a  struggle — nothing  to  show  that  the  hapless  crew 
had  even  been  enabled  to  fight  for  their  lives. 

"  What  has  been  the  matter  aboard  1 "  shouted  Cap- 
tain Helfrich,  as  the  Eainbow  passed  close  to  us. 

"  Murder,  sir !  foul  mimler — there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
it,"  answered  Mr.  Gale,  who  was  about  to  descend  the 
companion-hatcL     I  with  others  followed  him. 
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"Wliat  «  floena  of  havoc,  ocmfiiBion,  and  ivanton  da- 
stnietion  the  cahm  presented,  as  seen  in  the  dim  light 
•whkh  came  down  the  companion-hatch,  for  the  cover- 
ing of  the  akyli^t  was  on.  There  had  evident! j  been 
a  fierce  strife  there.  A  mirror  over  the  stove  was 
broken  to  atoms — ^the  chairs  were  overtomed-— china- 
plates  and  cut-gjlasses  lay  scattered  about  in  fragments 
amid  dothing^  and  booka^  and  boxes ;  the  cabin  lamp 
and  a  cabin  compass,  and  stores  of  eveiy  sort,  of  which 
the  lockers  had  been  rifled — chests  and  tnmks  lay  open, 
despoiled  of  their  contents,  but  no  human  fonn,  either 
alive  or  dead,  was  to  be  seen. 

Mr.  Qale  ordered  the  hands  on  deck  to  lift  off  the 
skylight  As  the  bright  sunshine  came  down  into  the 
cabin,  the  full  horror  of  the  scene  was  exhibited.  Among 
a  mass  of  articles,  such  as  I  have  enumerated,  which 
lay  on  the  cabin  table,  were  six  human  heads  with 
ghastly  grins,  holding  pieces  of  meat  in  their  mouths ! 
They  were  placed  at  each  side  of  the  table,  and  knives, 
and  forks,  and  plates  with  food,  were  placed  before  them ! 
They  had  evidently  thus  been  arranged  in  savage  mock< 
eiy  by  their  ruthless  murderers,  as  they  were  about  to 
leave  the  scene  of  their  atrocity.  We  searched  about, 
no  bodies  were  to  be  found.  On  one  side  of  the  cabin 
there  was  a  complete  pool  of  blood,  though  part  of  it 
had  been  lapped  up  by  the  bedclothes,  which  had  been 
dragged  from  one  of  the  berths.  The  beds  in  the  other 
state-rooms  had  been  undisturbed. 

Everything  in  the  cabin  showed  ns  that  the  vessel 
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was  Englisli,  and  this  was  confirmed  by  opening  the 
books,  which  were  all  in  Engh'fth.  So,  as  fiv  as  we 
could  judge,  were  the  countenances  of  the  murdered 
people — I  wiU  not  saj  men ;  for  on  eramining  one  of 
the  heads,  our  horror  was  increased  bj  discovering  that 
one  of  them  was  that  of  a  woman — ^young  and  beautiful 
she  had  been.  Oh !  what  a  scene  of  horror  must  her 
eyes  last  have  beheld;  with  what  anguish  must  her 
heart  last  have  beat !  Even  in  death  the  features  of  the 
murdered  men  wore  various  expressions.  Horror  on 
one  was  clearly  portrayed — desperate  determination  on 
that  of  another — fierce  rage  showed  itself  on  the  face  of 
another.  So  I  fancied ;  but,  at  all  events,  had  I  known 
any  of  the  people,  I  think  that  I  should  have  recog- 
nised them.  There  were  the  same  Anglo-Saxon  features 
common  to  alL  The  complexions  of  some  were  fair, 
and  of  others  sunburnt  There  was  one  with  a  weather- 
beaten  countenance,  and  large  bushy  whiskers,  whom 
we  took  to  be  one  of  the  officers  of  the  ship,  while 
most  of  the  others  had  the  smooth  complexions  of 
shore-going  people,  and  were  probably  those  of  pas- 
sengers. 

What  we  had  already  discovered  plainly  told  the 
stoiy  of  the  catastrophe.  The  brig  had  been  surprised 
in  the  evening  by  some  piratical  miscreants,  while  the 
captain  and  passengers,  and  some  of  the  officers  pro- 
bably, were  below  at  supper.  The  watch  on  deck  must 
have  instantly  been  overpowered  before  those  below  had 
time  to  come  to  their  assistance.     Some,  probably  hear- 
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inga  oenffle,  and  coming  on  deck,  were  instantly  dangh- 
teredy  or  it  mi^t  have  been  secured  and  carried  off  as 
prisoners.  The  people  in  the  cabin  could  not  eren  have 
been  aware  of  what  was  going  forward,  and  the  first 
announcement  of  the  misfortune  which  had  be£Edlen 
them,  was  the  appearance  of  the  pirates  rushing  into  the 
cabin.  Rising  from  the  table,  they  had  seized  whateyer 
weapons  came  nearest  to  hand  to  defend  themselves. 
Desperately  they  might  haye  fought^  but  all  in  yain. 
One  clearly  had  been  dragged  from  bed,  holding  &st  to 
the  clothes.  Most  likely  the  unfortunate  lady  had  been 
so  treated,  and  deprived  of  life  on  the  body  of  her 
husband. 

Mr.  Gale's  opinion  was,  that  the  captain's  head  was 
not  among  those  in  the  cabin ;  but  that,  on  first  hearing 
the  scuffle,  he  had  sprung  on  deck,  as  being  nearest  the 
door,  to  ascertain  its  cause.  This  opinion  was  after- 
wards confirmed  by  the  discoveries  we  made.  As  soon 
as  they  had  been  overpowered,  their  heads  must  have 
been  cut  ofl^  perhaps  to  make  the  rest  show  where  any 
valuables  they  might  possess  were  concealed.  However 
performed,  at  all  events  the  butchery  was  complete. 
Never,  indeed,  have  my  eyes  beheld  a  scene  of  greater 
horror.  Death  alone,  we  know,  may  bring  peace  and 
joy;  bnt  death  under  such  outrageous  aspects  as  those  I 
have  described,  affiights  the  souL 

While  some  of  the  men  went  forward  to  ascertaiii 
the  state  of  matters  in  the  forepeak,  Mr.  Gale  kept 
Peter  and  me  to  look  after  the  ship's  papers.    We 
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the  seamen  whom  we  have  as  passengers  on  boiid,  the 

llainbow  will  still  be  sujQicientlj  manned  to  reach  h<nne 
in  safety." 

Mr.  Gale  did  not  refhse  the  captain's  offer,  and  I  was 
&r  from  sorry  when  I  found  that  he  had  selected  Petor 
Poplar  and  me  among  the  people  who  were  to  accom- 
pany hiuL  Besides  us,  as  the  shipwrecked  seamen  were 
all  anxious  to  reach  England,  and  would  not  Yolunteer, 
we  had  only  three  other  men  j  so  that^  considering  the 
size  of  the  Dolphin,  we  were  somewhat  short  handed. 

Before  committing  the  heads  to  the  deep,  we  ez* 
amined  their  features,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  all  on 
board,  who  had  known  Walter  Stenning,  that  none  of 
them  boro  any  resemblance  to  him;  so  that  if  the 
young  man,  who  had  for  so  long  been  on  board  the 
Rainbow,  was  the  same  person  who  lately  commanded 
this  unfortunate  vessel,  his  fate  was  still  uncertain.  Too 
pn)bably,  however,  he  had  been  murdered  by  the  mis- 
creants on  deck.  Scarcely  less  melancholy  would  be 
his  lot  if  he  still  survived,  for  he  would  have  been 
carried  away  to  Morocco,  and  there  sold  as  a  slave,  to 
labour  in  the  fields  or  gardens. 

One  or  two  other  bits  of  arms  and  ornaments  were 
found  about  the  deck ;  and  the  captain,  on  examining 
them,  gave  it  as  his  opiaion  that  the  pirate  was  one  of 
those  craft  which  had  long  been  known  under  the  name 
of  Salee  Hovers.  At  or  e  time  the  greater  number  of  ves- 
ffels  fitted  out  by  the  Moors  to  plunder  on  the  high  seas 
killed  from  that  port.   Before  the  captain  left  the  vessel, 
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eveiy  part  of  her  was  examined,  bnt  not  a  trace  of  a 
living  being  oonld  be  fbnnd.  Still,  too  clearly  to  be 
mistaken,  did  she  tell  her  own  dreadful  tale.  The  log- 
book showed  that,  three  days  before,  she  had  been  in  a 
dead  calm  since  sunrise,  and  that  a  strange  sail  was  in 
si^t  Little  did  her  crew  dream  of  the  woe  that 
stranger  was  to  work  them  1 

We  woe  allowed  to  go  on  board  the  Rainbow  to  get 
our  chests,  and  to  wish  our  shipmates  good-bye;  and 
then  I  bade  farewell  to  my  old  captain,  and  the  craft  I 
had  learned  to  love  as  a  seaman  only  can, — ^the  vessel 
within  whose  wide  timbers  I  had  spent  many  a  happy 
day,  and  which  had  carried  me  in  safety  across  many 
a  wide  sea. 

We  found  nearly  eveiything  we  required  on  board 
the  Dolphia  It  took  some  time,  however,  to  get  her 
to  rights,  to  wash  out  the  stains  of  blood,  and  to  put 
the  cabin  in  order,  and  to  remove  all  remnants  of  the 
horrid  deed  which  had  been  enacted  there.  It  was 
some  time,  however,  before  Mr.  Gale  could  prevail  on 
himself  to  take  possession  of  the  cabin.  At  last  all 
the  necessary  arrangements  on  board  the  Dolphin  were 
made,  and  Captain  HelMch  ordering  Mr.  Gale  to  pro- 
ceed on  his  voyage,  bore  away  to  the  north-east, 
while  we  kept  to  the  westward  of  north.  I  felt  very 
strange  as  I  found  myself  on  board  a  new  vessel,  and 
saw  the  old  one,  in  which  I  had  served  for  so  many 
years,  sailing  away  from  us.  I  should  have  felt  very 
forlorn  and  melancholy  if  Peter  had  not  been  with  me. 
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very  gliid  that  lie  was  now  my  captain. 

The  Irish,  I  have  obseryed,  generaUj  posaeas  a  ocm- 
•idarable  amount  of  imagmatioii,  and  I  condDda  thai 
I  inherited  no  small  share  of  that  quality  fiam  my 
poor  mother.  I  remember  that  the  first  nig^  I  paand 
on  board  the  Dolphin,  I  £Emcied  in  my  sleep  that  I 
•aw  again  the  whole  of  the  scene  of  horror  which  had 
so  short  a  time  before  been  enacted  thera  Several 
times  I  jumped  up,  thinking  that  the  royers  were  coming 
on  board,  and  that  I  had  to  fight  for  my  lif&  Then  I 
&ncled  that  I  heard  the  cries  and  the  groans  of  the  poor 
follows  who  had  slept  where  I  was  sleeping^  and  had 
mot  their  death  close  to  where  I  lay;  and  I  looked  oat 
atid  saw  thorn  writhing  and  struggling  in  the  hands  of 
tlioir  barbarous  murderera 

Totor,  iuHtoad  of  laughing  at  me  when  I  told  him  of 
my  droatnn,  answered  mo  that  the  surest  way  to  banish 
all  such  thoughts,  was  to  say  my  prayers  earnestly  at 
night  whoncvcr  I  turned  in,  and  to  pray  that  I  might 
be  proHorvcd  from  all  dangers,  and  especially  fit)m  the 
fate  which  had  ovortakon  these  poor  men.  I  was  very 
fortunate  in  fidling  in,  at  tliis  time  of  my  life,  with  two 
such  men  as  Mr.  Qale  and  Peter  Poplar.  The  latter 
was  very  uninstructcd  certainly,  but  had  learned  his  re- 
ligion from  the  Biblo,  and  therefore  he  possessed  the 
true  principles,  the  essentials  of  a  saving  faith ;  and  he 
was  the  instrument  of  gradually  opening  my  mind  and 
heart  to  them. 
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Captain  Oale^  for  ao  I  ahall  now  call  lim^  had  a  ymj 
aharp  look-oat  kept  leat  we  ahonld  again  &U  in  with 
the  Salee  Borer,  or  any  of  his  eonaorta,  which,  it  waa 
very  probable^  mi^^t  still  be  hovering  about  in  that 
part  of  the  ocean.  The  first  day  after  parting  company 
with  the  Rainbow  passed  by  without  a  aiu^e  sail  heay- 
iqg  in  sight  The  breeze  had  got  round  to  the  aooth- 
ward,  80  that  we  had  a  £ur  wind;  and  aa  it  was  h^t, 
we  were  able  to  cany  all  the  canvaa  we  could  set  At 
nighty  however,  aa  we  were  somewhat  short-handed, 
the  captain  ordered  us  to  fad  top-gallant^udls,  and  to 
take  a  reef  in  the  topsails,  that  we  might  be  better  pre- 
pared should  it  come  on  to  blow.  The  second  night,  how- 
ever, passed  away,  and  the  same  fine  weather  continued. 

The  next  morning,  soon  after  daybreak,  Captain  Gale 
came  on  deck,  and  ordered  us  to  loose  top-gallant-sails. 
On  going  aloft  to  obey  the  order,  as  I  cast  my  eyes 
round  the  horizon,  I  saw,  right  away  on  our  weather- 
beam,  just  rising  out  of  the  water,  the  top-gallant- 
sails  of  a  brig,  dose  hauled,  standing,  I  judged,  across 
our  course.  I  hailed  the  deck  to  say  what  I  had 
observed;  and  after  the  reefs  were  shaken  out  of 
the  topsails,  the  captain  told  me  to  keep  aloft  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  stranger.  She  stood 
steadily  on  tiU  she  rose  her  topsails  out  of  the  water, 
and  then,  as  I  judged,  on  seeing  us,  kept  more  away,  so 
as  to  cut  us  cfS,  On  hearing  this,  the  captain  ^iwnt«lf 
went  aloft  to  have  a  look  at  the  stranger.  He  remained 
some  time^  examining  her  narrowly  through  his  ^^ass. 
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The  broeie  liad  freshened  i^  a  good  deal,  aad  it 
not  a  time^  I  ahould  have  tappoBed,  to  have  mad 
sail ;  but  the  moment  he  came  down,  he  oiderad  «§  to 
sot  Btudden-Milfl  and  zoTak. 

^  We  moet  make  the  craft  pat  her  best  leg  fanaoit^" 
said  he  to  Peter.  ''  I  do  not  altogether  like  the  look  of 
that  ship  out  there.  She  is  certainty  not  Engpiiah;  and 
by  her  movements  she  seems  yeiy  much  inclined  to 
overhaul  us.  Just  tell  me  what  yon  think  about  Uia 
matter." 

Peter  took  the  glass,  and  went  aloft  He  also  waa 
some  time  there.  When  he  came  down,  he  handed  Uia 
gUss  to  the  captain  without  speaking. 

"  Well,  Peter,  what  do  you  think  of  herl"  asked  the 
latter. 

Peter  took  off  his  hat,  and  passed  his  hand  over  his 
brow.  "  Why,  to  say  the  truth,  Captain  Gale,  I  dont 
like  her  looks  at  alL  If  ever  one  craft  was  like  another, 
slices  like  tliat  strange  brig  which  lay  becalmed  near  us 
the  time  when  we  were  attacked  before  going  up  the 
Mediterranean.  It's  difficult  to  tell  one  vessel  from  an- 
other, but  I  very  much  suspect  that  she's  the  very  same 
piratical  rascal  we  before  fell  in  with,  and  that  this  brig 
is  no  stranger  to  her  either." 

The  captain  replied,  that  he  was  afraid  his  appre- 
hensions were  too  well-founded. 

The  next  question  was,  how  we  were  to  escape  from 
the  Corsair^  should  the  stranger  really  be  her.  A  couple 
of  hours  passed  away,  and  although  we  were  going  at  a 
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that  a^  w^B  wadng  up  with  ua  It  was  now  blowing 
a  atiffiah  breeae^  and  I  saw  the  captain  and  Peter  often 
eaatiiig  an  anzioua  £^ce  aloft^  to  aee  whether  the  masts 
and  span  would  bear  the  heaTy  strain  pnt  on  Hiam. 
Happily  there  was  not  much  sea;  and  though  the 
atnddeii-sail-boonis  bent  and  cracked  again,  they  held 
on  bravely.  Oar  great  hope  waa^  that  we  might  be 
aUe  to  k»9  well  ahead  of  the  stranger  till  night  came 
on  j  and  then  that^  by  hauling  oar  wind,  he  might  pass 
OS  in  the  dark.  We  had  already  got  as  much  wind  as 
the  brig  could  stagger  under,  and  thus  one  of  the  great- 
est dangers  we  had  to  apprehend  was  from  carrying 
away  any  of  our  spars.  Over  and  over  again  the  cap- 
tain looked  up  at  the  mast-head,  and  exclaimed,  "  Hold 
on,  good  sticks,  hold  on,  and  serve  us  a  good  turn !" 

A  stem-chase  is  a  long  chase;  and  though  this  was 
not  quite  a  stem-chase,  by-the-by,  it  was  nearly  one^ 
and  we  hoped  it  might  prove  so  long  as  to  have  no  end. 
Still  our  pursuer  kept  after  us.  As  he  drew  nearer,  we 
had  less  and  less  doubt  that  he  was  the  very  Salee 
Hover  we  had  before  so  much  to  do  with.  At  the 
same  time,  our  hopes  of  escaping  him  decreased.  Peter 
had  set  himself  down  on  the  heel  of  the  bowsprit  to  rest 
I  brought  him  his  dinner  there,  for  he  had  not  left  the 
deck  for  a  moment  smce  the  morning.  He  did  not 
look  up  for  some  time  till  I  begged  him  to  eat  Still 
he  did  not  answer.  At  last  I  asked  him  what  he  was 
thinking  about 
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"  Why,  Jack,  how  we  may  manage  to  escape  from 
the  pirate,"  he  answered,  after  some  tima  ^Atoj  emi- 
0X18  idea  has  stmck  me,  and  if  the  csptainirin  lislen  to 
me,  we'll  pnt  it  into  execution.  It  can  do  no  bami,  and 
if  our  pursuer  comes  up  with  us,  I  think  it  will  make 
him  haul  his  wind  in  a  pretty  considerable  hnnj.'' 

I  asked  Peter  to  tell  me  his  plan,  wondering  what  it 
could  possibly  be. 

''  I  take  it,  you  see,  that  the  brig  out  there  is  the 
voiy  same  which  attacked  this  vessel,  and  her  crew,  of 
course,  know  that  there  was  not  a  living  soul  left  on 
board,  but  that  there  were  siz  heads  in  the  cabin,"  he 
answered,  speaking  veiy  slow.  "Now,  in  my  wfld 
young  days,  I  was  once  for  some  time  behind  the  scenes 
of  a  theatre,  and  if  I  had  been  a  scholar,  I  mi^t  have 
become  a  playactor.  When  there,  I  saw  what  wonders 
a  little  paint,  and  canvas,  and  pasteboard  could  worL 
As  there  arc  six  of  us,  I  propose  to  put  a  false  neck  over 
each  of  our  heads,  and  I'll  manage  to  paint  in  a  quar- 
ter less  than  no  time,  six  as  ugly  faces  as  you  ever  saw, 
on  as  many  balls  of  canvas,  which  I'll  stuff  with  oakum. 
So  each  of  us  will  have  a  head  to  hold  in  his  hand. 
Unless  some  accident  happens,  we  certainly  can  manage 
to  keep  ahead  of  the  rover  till  nightfiilL  Then  we'll 
just  mix  up  a  number  of  lumps  of  gunpowder  and  sxd- 
phur,  and  place  them  about  the  deck  before  each  of  us. 
As  soon  as  the  rover  ranges  up  alongside,  we'll  fire 
them  all  at  the  same  moment,  and  I  shall  be  veiy  much 
mistaken  if  the  cut -throats  don't  think  that  there's 
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a  company  on  boaid  thej  would  rather  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  witL" 

I  coold  not  help  laughing  at  Peter's  quaint  notion — 
Btally  however  little  effect  it  might  have  on  dvilised 
people^  I  thought  it  was  very  likely  to  scare  away  the 
sort  of  men  who  composed  the  Moorish  crew,  and  I 
advised  him  instant^  to  propose  it  to  the  captain. 
Peter,  accordinglyy  bolting  his  dinner  with  a  haste 
which  showed  that  he  was  thinking  more  about  his 
idea  thanit^  went  aft^  and  opened  up  the  case.  Captain 
Qale  listened  more  attentively  than  I  expected,  and 
after  a  little  consideration  said,  that  he  thought  that  it 
was  veiy  likely  to  succeed.  The  plan  once  adopted,  all 
hands  set  eneigetically  to  work  to  make  the  required 
preparations. 

There  was  fortunately  an  abundance  of  materials.  I 
got  out  the  paint-pots,  and  mixed  the  colours  according 
to  Peter's  directions.  He  himself  with  canvas  and 
palm-needles,  fitted  the  necks,  cutting  holes  for  us  to  see 
through  them ;  the  other  men  were  employed  in  making 
SIX  prodigious  round  balls  for  heads,  and  covering  one 
part  with  shakings,  to  serve  as  hair.  He  undertook  to 
stand  at  the  helm,  and  to  have  his  head  at  the  end  of 
the  boat-hook  by  his  side,  that  he  might  lift  it  up  at 
the  proper  moment  All  the  filing-pans  and  shallow 
pots  which  could  be  found  were  collected,  and  the  cap- 
tain made  with  damp  gunpowder  a  number  of  what 
schoolboys  call  "  Vesuviusea."  These,  however,  were 
veiy  much  larger  than  the  contents  of  a  schoolboy's 
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purse  would  allow  him  to  rnkka  He  tried  one  of  theniy 
and  fonnd  it  sent  forth  a  lurid  glare,  which,  eren  in 
the  day-time,  showed  what  effect  it  wodd  jHKMluce  at 
night 

Before  sonset^  all  our  preparations  were  oompleted; 
and  when  dressed  np,  a  rery  corioas  and  horrid  crew 
we  most  certainly  did  look.  Had  there  been  more  of 
QjB^  the  effect  might  perhaps  have  been  increased.  We 
now  waited  almost  with  boyish  impatience  for  the  com- 
ing np  of  the  rover  to  put  onr  trick  into  execntion. 
Captain  Qale  was,  however,  too  wise  to  trust  to  it  taU 
all  other  means  of  escape  had  failed.  The  wind  liad 
rather  fisJlen  than  increased,  and  this  was  an  advantage 
to  us  in  two  ways  :  it  enabled  us  to  shorten  sail  with 
less  difficulty  than  we  should  otherwise  have  done;  and 
we  found  that,  with  less  wind,  we  went  &ster  in  propor- 
tion through  the  water  than  did  our  pursuer. 

It  was  with  feelings  such  as  I  had  veiy  seldom  be- 
fore experienced,  that  I  saw  the  sim  sinking  towards 
the  ocean,  surrounded  with  a  blaze  of  glory ;  its  bright 
rays  falling  on  the  loftier  sails  of  the  rover,  while  they 
still  reached  our  courses.  Down  it  went  beneath  its 
watery  home,  and  I  questioned  veiy  much  with  myself 
whether  I  should  ever  again  see  it  rise.  I  had  no 
great  confidence  in  Peter's  trick,  nor  do  I  suppose  that 
he  had  much  himself  when  he  came  seriously  to  think 
about  the  matter;  but  still  if  overtaken,  we  had  no 
other  means  of  escaping — we  could  not  fight,  and  still 
less  could  we  have  any  hope  from  the  mercy  of  our 
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foes.  I  did  not^  howeyer,  mention  my  doubts  to  Peter, 
and  £ur  less  wonld  I  have  done  so  to  any  of  the  other 
men.  Young  as  I  was,  I  had  seen  enough  of  the  world 
to  haye  learned  the  value  of  discretion. 

As  the  daylight  disappeared,  a  gray  canopy  of  clouds 
was  qxread  over  the  sky  sufficiently  thick  to  obscure 
the  stars.  Thus  the  ni|^t  was  more  than  usually  dark 
Stall  as  the  atmosphere  was  free  from  mist,  seamen^ 
eyes  could  distinguish  objects  at  a  considerable  distance 
off  With  much  anxiety  we  watched  the  rover,  in  the 
hopes  that  the  growing  darkness  would  hide  her  frt)m 
our  view;  but  still  we  could  see  her  following  closely  in 
our  wake,  and  thus,  of  course,  there  was  every  proba- 
bility that  she  could  see  us.  We  could  not  expect  that 
the  Harlmfiftfl  would  increase ;  consequently  there  would 
have  been  no  use  in  altering  our  course,  as  it  would 
have  been  perceived  on  board,  so  all  we  could  do  was 
to  stand  boldly  on  as  before.  At  the  rate  she  was 
overhauling  us,  as  the  captain  calculated,  she  would  be 
up  with  us  by  midnight  I  should  have  liked  to 
have  shortened  sail,  and  brought  the  matter  to  an  issue ; 
but  Captain  Gale  was  not  a  man  to  act  thus  unwisely. 
He  knew  that  we  might  fall  in  with  some  friendly 
vessel,  or  that  the  pirate  might  give  up  the  chase,  or 
that  some  sudden  change  in  the  weather  might  enable 
us  to  escape  at  the  last  moment  Everything,  however, 
was  prepared ;  and  thus  standing  at  our  posts,  we  waited 
the  result 

Nearer  and  nearer  drew  the  pirate.     We  were  within 
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range  of  her  gmua,  still  she  did  not  fire.    On  she  < 
She  was  dose  upon  our  quarter. 

"*  Wait  till  I  ffY%  the  word,"  said  the  captain,  in  a 
low  voice, — she  was  ranging  up  on  our  beam. 

<< Beady  1"  exclaimed  the  captain.    ^^NowT 

In  a  moment  a  tenifidy  lurid  g^are  was  cast  OYer 
our  decks.  Up  went  the  hehnsman's  goiy  head  at  the 
end  of  a  boarding-pike,  though  he  steered  as  steadily  as 
before^  while  we  all  shook  ours  in  our  hands^  and  at 
the  same  moment  gave  yent  to  the  most  unearthly 
shrieks,  and  groans,  and  cries,  our  headless  helmsman 
shrieking  and  shouting  louder  than  any  of  us  1  At  this^ 
we  all  again  shook  our  ghastly  heads — ^Peter  had  given 
the  necks  the  appearance  of  dropping  blood,  and  again 
we  shrieked  and  groaned  louder  than  ever. 

The  effect  on  board  the  rover  was  instantaneous. 
The  crew  must  have  fully  thought  that  they  had  got 
hold  of  some  domon-crafb  as  a  punishment  for  their 
crimes.  Down  wont  tlicir  helm  ;  the  tacks  and  sheets 
seemed  all  to  be  flying  away  together;  and  the  topsails 
came  down  on  their  caps.  Hopes  were  let  go,  but  no  one 
thought  of  hauling  on  others,  or  belaying  them ;  no 
one  seemed  to  know  what  they  were  about;  and  many 
even  shrieked  and  cried  out  with  terror  and  dismay. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  complete  than  the  suc- 
cess of  our  trick. 

We  were  all  eagerly  watching  its  effect,  when,  just  as 
the  vessels  were  parting,  a  figure  was  seen  to  spring 
into  the  mainrigging  of  the  rover.     We  all  saw  him. 
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and  aU  leoQgniaed  tiie  pencm  as  no  oOiflr  tban  Walter 
Stennini^  the  late  master  of  the  Ddphin.  On  ira 
sailed.  Tlie  daik  outline  of  the  rover  grew  less  and 
less  distinct^  till  it  was  totalty  lost  in  the  j^oom  of 
ni^t 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  WATEB-LOGOED  SHIP. 

Fob  the  remainder  of  the  night  we  kept  anxionslj  look- 
ing over  the  taffirail,  lest  our  enemy  should  have  again 
made  sail  in  chase.  More  than  once  I  thought  I  saw 
the  rover's  shadowy  form  stealing  up  towards  us  through 
the  darkness;  but  just  as  I  expected  to  make  it  out 
clearly,  to  my  great  relief  it  dissipated  into  mist 
Voices  also,  I  thought,  seemed  to  be  shouting  after  us 
from  out  of  the  gloom ;  but  neither  did  they  ever  assume 
any  distinctness,  and  fancy ^  I  found,  had  caused  the  crea- 
tion of  them  botL  Slowly  the  night  passed  away,  and  as 
soon  as  the  first  bright  streaks  of  dawn  appeared  in  the 
gray  sky^  the  captain  went  himself  aloft  to  take  a  survey 
of  the  horizon. 

"  There  is  not  a  sail  in  sight  in  any  quarter,"  he 
exclaimed  to  Peter  as  he  returned  on  deck  "  To  your 
clever  suggestion  we  owe  our  own  lives  and  the  safety 
of  the  ship;  but  clever  as  it  was,  I  would  not  advise 
others  to  tiy  a  similar  one.  They  might  not  meet  with 
enemies  so  easily  deceived.'* 

"  No,  sir,"  answered  Peter,  "  certainly  not;  and,  for 
my  part>  I  would  much  rather  have  beat  off  the  scoun- 
drels in  a  &ir  stand-up  fight,  than  with  such  a  play- 
acting trick  as  that;  but  then  you  see,  sir,  it 
Hobson's  choice — ^neck  or  nothing  with  us  I" 
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Peter^B  Tarioos  oontriyances  were  kept^  that  th^ 
might  be  shown  as  an  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  we 
had  escaped  fix>m  the  rover.  The  appearance  of  Walter 
Stenning  on  board  the  rover  was  a  subject  of  constant 
conversation  among  ns.  There  could  be  no  doubt^  then, 
that  he  had  been  cairied  on  board  the  rover,  and  that 
his  life  had  been  preserved.  This  would  be  a  satisfiMS- 
tion  to  his  friends,  though  a  melancholy  one,  as  his  ulti- 
mate fate  must  still  be  uncertain. 

We  had  still  a  long  passage  before  us  to  Halifax,  and 
might  meet  with  many  adventures.  At  all  events^  we 
could  scarcely  expect  to  escape  some  bad  weather, 
though  it  was  not  likely  we  should  encounter  the  rover, 
or  any  of  her  consorts,  as  gentiy  of  that  class  were  not 
fond  of  venturing  into  northern  latitudes.  For  more 
than  a  couple  of  weeks  the  fine  weather  continued,  and 
we  met  with  no  event  worthy  of  note.  We  had,  how- 
ever, to  learn  somewhat  more  of  the  sufferings  which 
people  meet  with  on  the  wide  ocean. 

One  morning  the  sky  became  overcast;  the  water  was 
of  that  dull  leaden  hue,  striped  with  white  foam,  which 
gives  so  gloomy  an  aspect  to  the  ocean;  and  heavy 
squalls  compelled  us  to  shorten  sail  as  &st  as  all  hands 
could  get  through  the  tasL  For  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  the  squalls  continued;  but  in  the  afternoon,  thooj^ 
it  was  bacy,  the  weather  again  improved. 

I  was  looking  out^  when  I  saw  through  the  mist 
what  I  took  to  be  a  sail  There  was  something  stanmge 
about  her  lig— I  could  not  make  it  out    Accardioi^y 
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I  reported  it  to  the  captaiDf  who  cum  oa  detsL    H« 

calle^l  Petor  to  him. 

"  She  lrK>k8  to  me  like  a  Tesael  in  distieM^  vidi  mort 
of  her  H|iars  and  upper-riggmg  cuiied  svaj,**  he  ob- 
sf;rved.  She  was  about  flix  miles  ciB,  aa  ihm  hibham. 
Accordingly,  the  brig  was  kept  away  towaida  ho: 

Heavy  Dfpialls  of  rain  occasionally  Uew  over  v^  and 
for  a  time  completely  hid  the  wreck  from  view.  "Wlwn 
it  clirarcd  for  an  instant^  we  made  oat  that  abe  had  an 
Knglihh  ennign  reversed  secoied  to  the  maiiiri|ggiii^ 
]f(T  mainin.'iHt  alone  was  standing  entire^  her  foiemast 
luul  gone  by  the  board,  her  mizzenmast  was  earned 
away  at  tlic  top,  and  part  only  of  her  bowsprit  le- 
niained.  Her  maintop-mast-yard  was  still  crossed;  bat 
the  fviil,  torn  to  rib}x)ns,  now  fluttered  in  the  wind,  and 
not  another  inch  of  canvas  had  she  set 

*'  She  look.H  dreadfully  knocked  aboat^"  observed  the 
capt'iiii.  **  And  from  the  way  she  rolls  in  the  troo^ 
of  the  Bca,  tliero  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  is  water- 
logged  If  it  was  not  for  the  signal  flyings  I  ahoald 
B<»rcely  cxi>ect  to  find  any  one  on  board." 

We  had  as  much  sail  set  as  we  could  venture  to  cany, 
so  tliat  wo  could  not  make  greater  speed  towards  her; 
but  the  squalls  increased  in  number,  and  night  was 
coming  on,  ho  that  we  began  to  fear  that  we  should  be 
unable  to  get  up  to  her  before  darkness  hid  her  from 
our  sight  Even  when  we  had  got  up  to  her,  unless  she 
had  her  own  boats,  short  handed  as  we  were,  with  a  heavy 
sea  running,  we  could  scarcely  hope  to  render  her  much 
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aaamtance.  Still  CSaptain  Gale  was  not  the  man  to 
neglect  making  the  attempt  Some,  I  am  sony  to  say, 
would  have  sailed  on  their  way,  and  allowed  any  poor 
wretches  who  might  have  been  on  the  wreck  to  perish 
miserably.  As  we  approached  the  wreck,  we  could  just 
distinguish  through  the  driving  mists  and  thickening 
gloom  of  nighty  several  human  beings  leaning  against 
the  stumps  of  her  masts,  or  sitting  on  her  deck  eagerly 
waving  to  us.    The  captain  on  seeing  them  exclaimed — 

^  Peter,  we  must  do  something  to  save  those  poor 
Mows." 

"  I  should  think  so,  sir,"  was  the  answer.  "  If  you'll 
let  me  have  a  boat,  with  Jack  there,  and  one  hand 
besides,  I'll  undertake  to  get  on  board,  and  bring  them 
gS,  I  know  that  it  would  leave  you  terribly  short- 
handed  if  we  were  lost;  but  I  don't  think  that  there's 
any  chance  of  that,  and  I'm  sure  that  we  shaU  be  pro- 
tected in  doing  what's  right" 

"  You  shall  have  your  way,  Peter ;  I  cannot  refuse 
you,"  exclaimed  the  captain,  warmly.  "Well  heave 
the  brig  to  to  leeward  of  the  wreck,  so  that  if  you  can 
manage  to  get  the  poor  fellows  into  the  boat^  you  can 
with  less  difficulty  drop  aboard  of  us  again." 

According  to  this  plan  we  ran  under  the  stem  of  the 
ship,  and  rounded  ta  I  never  saw  a  more  complete 
wreck  yet  floating  on  the  surface.  Her  entire  bulwarks, 
her  boats,  caboose,  booms,  indeed  everything  on  deck, 
had  been  completely  carried  away,  and  the  sea  even 
now  occasionally  washed  entirety  over  her.    It  was  not 
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an  enrfrmatter  to  lower  oorboftt^  bat  it  «M  done  witli- 
oat  an  accident ;  and  Peter,  a  fine  yoong  ftUow,  Andrew 
Blair,  and  I,  pulled  away  in  her  for  the  wreck  The 
unfortunate  wretches  on  board  waved  na  on.  Serenl 
more  made  their  appearance,  as  we  approached,  from 
behind  a  sail  which  had  been  triced  up  round  the  main- 
mast, which  appeared  to  be  the  only  shelter  they  had 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  They  were  aU 
holding  on  to  ropes  secured  to  the  masts  or  nggaoi^  tx 
without  them  they  would  certainly  at  onoe  have  been 
washed  off  the  deck  into  the  sea^ 

On  getting  nearer,  we  saw  one  or  two  heads  looking 
at  us  from  above  the  companion-hatch,  which  had 
escaped,  and  seemed  to  have  a£foided  some  shelter  to 
others.  We  pulled  as  dose  to  her  as  we  could  venture 
to  go, 

**  Remember,  if  we  come  alongside,  only  four  of  you  at 
a  time  must  get  into  the  boat^  or  we  shall  all  lose  our  lives 
together,^  shouted  Peter.     ^  Do  you  hear  me,  there  t" 

They  signified  that  they  did  hear;  but  Peter's  caution 
was  very  unnecessaiy,  for  few  of  them  could  do  more 
than  crawl,  and  none  of  them,  without  assistance^  could 
have  got  into  the  boat 

"  I  see  what  must  be  done,"  said  Peter  to  us.  *'  You 
two  remain  in  the  boat  There's  a  rope  towing  over- 
board from  the  mainrigging;  I'll  get  hold  of  it^  and  haul 
myself  on  her  deck,  and  then,  as  best  I  can,  HI  drop 
the  poor  fellows  into  the  boat" 

To  propose  was  with  him  to  act    As  the  boat  with 
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the  send  of  the  bm  approached  the  wreck,  while  we 
fended  her  oS  he  seized  the  rope,  which  he  found  secure; 
and  thon^  the  water,  as  it  came  pouring  down  to  lee- 
ward, washed  over  him,  he  hauled  himself  np  in  a 
moment  on  her  deck,  and  stood  among  the  miserable 
wretches  who  peopled  it  They  crawled  round  him,  and 
grasped  his  l^gs,  to  show  their  gratitude  to  him  as  their 
deliyerer.  I  saw  hj  his  action  that  he  was  telling  them 
that  there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost  Beckoning  to 
us  to  approach,  he  seized  one  of  them  up  in  his  arms  as 
if  he  had  been  an  infant,  and  grasping  the  rope  with  one 
hand,  swung  himself  off  from  the  side  of  the  ship,  and 
deposited  his  burden  in  the  boat,  or  rather  in  our  arms, 
as  we  stood  ready  to  receive  him.  In  a  moment  he 
was  on  the  deck,  and  lifting  up  another  human  beings 
sprung  as  before  into  the  boat 

"  How  many  of  you  are  there  1 "  he  asked  of  one  who 
seemed  to  be  the  strongest  of  the  crew,  and  looked  by 
his  dress  like  an  officer.  Once  he  had  evidently  been 
a  stout^  broad-shouldered,  muscular  young  man,  now  he 
was  a  mere  skeleton,  like  the  rest 

*'  Twelve  or  fourteen  there  were  this  morning,  but  I 
know  not  how  many  may  since  have  died,"  was  the 
answer,  given  in  a  hollow  tone  scarcely  audible. 

''  Then  well  take  four  at  a  time  to  the  brig,  and  we 
shall  have  to  make  three  trips,"  answered  Peter.  ''We 
must  not  venture  with  more,  though  as  to  weight  the 
boat  would  cany  the  whole  of  you.  Now,  my  lad," 
he  continued,  addressing  the  mate,  for  so  the  man  who 
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hftd  spoken  proved  to  be,  ''just  do  yoa  come  irifli  at 
tlus  trip.    I'll  lend  yon  a  hand  into  the  boat" 

^No— nol"  answered  the  fine  fellow;  ^take  aome  of 
the  others  who  are  worse  off  than  I  am.  lliete  were  a 
coaple  of  women.  They  will  be  found  aft  nnder  the 
companion-hatcL" 

As  no  persuasion  would  make  the  mate  alter  his 
determination,  Peter  hunied  aft^  and  diving  nnder  the 
hatchy  returned  with  what  looked  like  a  hmg  bundle  of 
clothes  in  his  anna.  ''  Qentlj,  now,"  he  sung  out;  ^she 
has  life  in  her,  but  veiy  little  of  it" 

The  clothes  enveloped  a  female  form,  but  ao  ema- 
ciated that  she  seemed  to  be  of  no  weight  whatever. 
Before  placing  her  in  the  boat,  Peter  poured  a  few  dropa 
of  liquid  down  her  throaty  from  a  flask  the  captain  had 

given  hinri. 

''  There's  no  use  to  bring  the  other  poor  thin^ — ^her 
sufferings  are  over,"  he  observed,  as  he  lifted  in  another 
man.     ''And  now,  my  lads,  we'll  put  these  on  board." 

We  soon  dropped  down  to  the  brig,  and  with  less 
difficulty  got  the  poor  wretches  up  the  side.  The  cap- 
tain proposed  sending  the  two  other  hands  instead  of 
Blair  and  me,  but  we  begged  that  we  might  be  allowed 
to  return  to  the  wreck. 

Once  more  we  pulled  away  from  the  brig, — ^the  boa% 
it  must  be  remembered,  tumbling  and  tossing  about^ 
now  sunk  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  now  rising  to  the 
top  of  a  foam-crested  wave;  the  sky  overhead  threaten- 
ing and  cloudy;  a  dense  mist  driving  in  our  feu^es;  and 
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darkness  rapidly  coming  on.  We  had  the  lives  of  f el- 
low-creatures  to  save,  and  we  persevered.  Again  the 
nndannted  Peter  sprang  on  board  the  wreck. 

^'Take  care  of  that  man  1"  exclaimed  the  mate,  as  an 
extraordinazy-lookiDg  figure,  in  a  long  dressing-gown^ 
with  strips  of  canvas  fastened  about  his  head,  ran  up 
from  behind  the  screen;  "he  is  not  altogether  right  in 
his  mind,  I  fear.'' 

"Avaunt^  ye  pirates^ — ^ye  plunderers^ — ^ye  maura- 
dersl"  shrieked  out  the  person  spoken  o£  "How  dare 
ye  venture  on  board  my  noble  ship )  Away  with  ye ! 
away  1  away  1"  and  flourishing  a  piece  of  timber  which 
he  had  wrenched,  it  seemed,  from  the  side  of  the  ship, 
he  advanced  towards  Peter. 

My  shipmate  would  have  been  strack  down  by  the 
maniac's  blow  had  he  not  sprung  nimbly  aside,  and 
then,  rushing  in,  he  closed  with  the  wretched  being 
and  wrenched  the  weapon  out  of  his  grasp.  The  mad- 
man's strength  was  exhausted. 

"  I  yield — I  yield  me  I"  he  cried ;  and  though  he  was 
a  tall  man,  Peter  lifted  him  up  as  he  had  done  the 
others,  and  handed  him  to  us.  He  lay  quiet  enough  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat^  regarding  the  wreck  he  was 
leaviDg  with  a  stare  of  wonder. 

Three  other  men  were  lifted  in,  but  still  the  mate  re- 
fused to  leave  while  any  remained  alive  on  board.  As  we 
were  leaving  the  wreck  a  second  time,  a  man  lifted  him- 
self up  from  the  deck,  and  stood  for  a  moment  gazing 
at  us. 
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<<WhatI  again  deBertedl"  he  ezckumfid,  jBitmA^ 
finmtdcally.  "Oh  I  take  me — ^take  me  l**  and  stagger- 
ing forward,  before  the  mate  could  prevent  him  ha  east 
himself  headlong  into  the  sea.  We  endeaTomed  to  pat 
hack,  bnt  he  floated  scarcelj  a  moment^  and  then  the 
foaming  waters  closed  oyer  his  head.  It  was  another 
of  the  numberless  instances  I  have  witnessed  of  the 
crime  and  folly  of  not  waiting  with  calmness  and  resign 
nation  for  what  the  Almi^^tly  has  in  his  proridenoe 
prepared  for  ns.  I  tmst  that  the  poor  man's  mind 
had  given  way  in  this  instance,  bat  even  that  reeolt  is 
often  produced  by  a  want  of  reliance  on  Qod's  men^. 

We  put  our  hapless  freight  on  board  the  brig;  and  a 
third  time  returned  to  the  wreck.  Besides  the  brave 
mate,  Peter  found  only  two  more  people  alive  on  board. 
Several  were  dead.  At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the 
mate,  Peter  helped  him  to  commit  them  to  the  deep. 
It  was  a  melancholy  and  loathsome  task;  for  some  had 
been  long  dead. 

The  delay  also  was  of  serious  consequence.  More 
than  once  I  summoned  Peter,  for  another  thick  squall 
of  rain  had  come  on,  and  when  I  glanced  round  for  an 
instant  to  look  for  the  brig,  she  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
A  pang  of  dread  ran  through  my  heart,  and  all  sorts  of 
horrid  ideas  rushed  into  my  head.  I  thought  that  the 
squall  might  have  struck  her,  and  that  she  mi^t  have 
capsized,  or  that  she  might  have  drifted  so  far  to  lee- 
ward that  we  might  not  be  able  to  find  her.  I  said 
nothing,  however,  but  helped  Peter  to  take  the  mate 
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and  the  oihcf  two  smrvivora  off  the  wreck.  Then,  indeed^ 
the  question  pressed  on  T18,  What  has  become  of  the  brig ) 

"'CSiesr  np^  my  ladsl"  cried  Peter;  ''hold  on  yet 
A  whilfl^  well  see  her  presently." 

We  waited  with  intense  anxiety,  and  the  darkness 
teemed  ereiy  instant  increasing.  It  was,  however,  only 
theresohoftiie  tail  of  the  squall  passing  by.  Suddenly 
a  bii^t  light  burst  forth,  which  we  knew  must  proceed 
from  the  deck  of  tiie  brig. 

''The  captain  has  not  fbigotten  the  trick  we  played 
the  pirates !"  exclaimed  Peter.     "  Shove  o£^  my  lads  1" 

With  lightened  hearts  we  pulled  away  to  leeward, 
and  were  soon  once  more  on  the  deck  of  the  brig,  with 
our  boat  hoisted  up  and  secured.  Every  care  and 
attention  which  we  could  possibly  bestow  was  paid  to  the 
poor  starving  wretches.  Captain  Qale  was  enlightened 
as  well  as  brave  and  generous,  so  that  he  knew  well 
how  to  treat  them.  First  he  gave  them  only  a  little 
liquid, — tea  and  cocoa;  and  then  after  a  time  a  little 
simple  arrowroot;  afterwards  he  gave  them  some  with 
broth ;  and,  lastly,  he  mixed  a  few  drops  of  wine  with 
the  arrowroot 

Scarcely,  however,  had  we  got  them  down  below, 
than  the  gale  which  had  been  threatening  came  on ;  and 
while  the  captain  went  to  the  helm,  all  hands  had  to 
spring  aloft  to  shorten  sail  Happily  the  gale  was  in 
our  favour,  so  that  we  were  able  to  run  before  it,  and 
keep  our  course.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  had 
we  not  providentially  appeared  that  very  nighty  eveiy- 
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body  on  board  the  wreck  iroold  have  pflriahed.  We 
had  hard  work  enough  to  do  the  duty  of  the  ahq^  and 
to  attend  to  our  passengerB,  who  could  £or  eonie  daja 
do  nothing  to  help  themselyea.  They  were  aU  too  wwk 
to  speak  without  fatigaey  so  we  fnbofe  to  qaestioii 
them  as  to  the  particolan  of  tiie  erente  mback  had 
brought  them  into  the  condition  in  which  we  had  fonod 
tlicm. 

For  some  days  all  we  knew  was,  that  the  ship  was 
the  Eagle,  from  Quobec,  laden  with  timber,  and  that 
Hlie  hod  been  hIx  weeks  very  nearly  in  the  condition  we 
found  her, — wnter-logged,  with  spars  and  sails  carried 
away.  Tlio  enptain  had  died,  and  the  lady  we  had 
rcMcued  wrh  IiIh  wife.  Poor  thing  I  at  first  she  was  al- 
moHt  inftciiHiblo  to  cvciything;  but  when  she  recovered 
her  health  and  strength,  it  was  pitiable  to  see  her  grie£ 

The  tall,  gaunt  man,  whom  we  found  deranged,  had 
been  a  merchant's  clerk,  and  had  gone  out  to  Canada 
in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  employment  Disappointed 
in  his  expectations,  he  was  returning  homa  At  first  he 
appeared  to  recover  strength,  but  a  relapse  took  places 
and  he  rapidly  seemed  to  grow  weaker  and  weaker.  I 
was  sent  to  watch  him.  Suddenly  he  sat  up  in  his 
berth,  and  glared  wildly  around. 

''Where  am  II  where  am  I  going  1  what  has  oc- 
curred?" he  exclaimed.  ''  Tell  me,  young  man.  I  have 
had  a  horrid  dream.  For  worlds  I  would  not  dream  it 
again  I"  Tlien  his  voice  lowered,  and,  rubbing  his 
hand  across  his  brow,  he  added,  in  a  low,  calm  tone, — 
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*I  know  all  About  it  I  am  going  to  a  land  wliere  I 
have  only  one  account  to  render;  but  my  Jndge  will 
be  great  and  just;  and  there  is  One  in  whom  I  trost^ 
ndio  has  taken  all  my  sins  on  himself  Tonng  man, 
thank  aU  those  who  have  been  kind  to  me.  I  am 
grateful  Qood-night!"  He  fell  back  on  his  pillow, 
and  was  dead. 

Among  those  saved  was  one  other  passenger.  The 
rest  consisted  cf  the  first  mate,  and  the  crew  of  the 
ship.  With  one  of  the  crew,  a  young  Canadian,  who 
was  making  his  second  trip  to  sea,  I  formed  a  strong 
friendship ;  Adam  De  Lisle  was  his  name.  From  him 
I  learned  the  particulars  of  the  disaster. 

"  You  must  know,"  he  observed,  "  that  the  timber 
which  Ib  sent  from  Canada  to  England,  is  cut  down  from 
forests  many  hundreds  of  miles  up  the  country.  Numer- 
ous large  and  rapid  rivers  run  into  the  great  river  St 
Lawrenca  At  the  fall  of  the  year  gangs  of  wood- 
cutters, under  regular  leaders,  proceed  up  these  rivers 
in  canoes,  with  a  supply  of  food,  and  every  requisite, 
to  enable  them  to  spend  the  winter  far  from  the  haunts 
of  civilisation.  Arrived  at  the  forest  they  Lave  selected 
for  their  operations,  they  build  their  habitations,  and 
then  set  to  work  to  cut  down  the  trees  they  require. 
These,  when  shaped  into  square  logs,  as  soon  as  snow 
has  fallen,  and  ice  covers  the  water,  are  dragged  to  the 
nearest  stream.  When  spring  returns,  they  are  bound 
together  in  small  rafts,  and  floated  down  towards  the 
main  river.     Sometimes  when  rapids  occur,  they  are 
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separated,  and  a  few  trees  are  allowed  to  ^fide  down 
together.  Slides  have^  of  late  yean^  been  fixmed  hj 
the  sides  of  the  rapids^  through  which  the  tiinber 
descends  without  ii\jui7.  At  the  foot  of  the  n^ida  the 
rafts  are  re-formed,  and  ultimatelj,  when  thejreach the 
St  Lawrence,  they  are  made  so  hurge  th«t  hnta  are 
built  on  them,  in  which  their  oondactors  lire  till  they 
reach  Quebec.  This  they  fireqaently  do  not  do  tail  the 
end  of  the  summer,  when  all  the  ships  have  sailed. 
The  timber,  therefore,  remains  in  shallow  docks  at  the 
mouth  of  the  ChArlcs  River,  which  mns  into  the  St 
Lawrence  on  one  side  of  Quebec,  till  the  following 
spring.  Tlie  timber  is  often  shipped  throng  a  large 
port  in  the  bow  of  the  ship,  but  a  quantity  is  also  piled 
upon  deck,  and  lashed  there  to  ring-bolts,  making  a  ship 
with  80  great  a  weight  above  board  very  uneasy  in  a 
sea.  Tlius,  I  think,  more  accidents  happen  to  the 
spars  and  rigging  of  timber-ships  than  to  any  other, 
though  they  have  an  advantage  in  floating  longer  than 
other  craft. 

*'The  Eagle  was  one  of  the  first  ships  which  left 
Quebec  tins  year,  with  a  crew  of  eighteen,  all  told  fore- 
and-aft,  \^ith  the  captain's  wife  and  several  passengers. 
Scarcely  had  we  got  dear  of  the  Gulf  when  we  fell  in 
with  bad  weather;  and  about  ten  days  afterwards  a 
heavy  gale  sprung  up  fix)m  the  westward.  It  was 
night  The  sea  soon  ran  very  higli,  and  the  ship  being 
deep,  and  steering  ill,  before  she  could  be  got  before  the 
wind,  it  made  a  clear  breach  over  her.     There  she  lay 
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helplesaty  in  the  trough  of  the  sea^  moet  of  h  er  bulwarks 
earned  away,  and  the  water  poming  down  her  com- 
panion-hatch, and  delnging  the  cabin.  It  soon  found 
its  way  forward,  and  eveiy  instant  we  thought  she 
would  capsize.  The  captain  ordered  the  main  and 
mizaen  topsail-sheets  to  be  cut  away,  for  there  was  no 
time  to  let  them  go,  or  dew  np  the  sails;  bnt  stall  the 
ship  lay  helpless  and  unable  to  answer  her  hehn.  Two 
men  went  to  the  hehn,  while  others  rigged  relieving- 
taddes,  and  at  length  all  the  after-sail  being  taken  off 
her,  the  headsail  filled,  and  once  more  she  ran  before 
the  wind.  This  was  a  great  relief  bat  still  the  water 
was  gaining  on  us.  The  seas  continued  rolling  up  after 
us  high  above  the  poop,  and  at  length  one  broke  on 
board,  carrying  the  taf&ail  clean  away,  and  sweeping 
the  afteipart  of  the  deck.  Had  we  not  had  safety- 
lines  passed  across  the  deck,  the  greater  number  of  us 
would  at  once  have  been  washed  overboard.  Our  suffer- 
ings had  now  become  intense,  both  firom  cold  and 
hunger.  All  the  provisions  we  could  get  at  were 
spoiled  with  salt  water,  and  the  few  dothes  we  had  on 
were  drenched  also  with  water,  and  the  wind  pierced 
through  them  to  our  veiy  bones.  We  still  managed  to 
keep  a  close-reefed  foretop-sail  on  the  ship,  with  a  main- 
stay-sail and  trysail,  or  we  could  not  have  avoided 
being  constantly  pooped.  The  gale,  in  a  short  time, 
increased  in  fniy  as  the  sea  did  in  height  Again  it 
made  a  dean  breach  over  the  ship.  All  the  bulwarks 
were  carried  away;  and  the  ring-bolts  being  torn  from 
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the  decks,  the  deck  timber,  which  oonnBied  cf  bige 
logs,  was  washed  overboaid,  as  were  aU  our  boata. 
At  the  same  moment  the  fore-sail  Uew  dean  oat  of 
the  bolt-ropes;  and  all  those  we  conld  muster  fit  fiv 
duty  had  not  strength  suiBcient  to  go  aloft  to  aet 
another.  We  knew  well  that  oor  safety  mndi  depended 
on  our  being  able  to  keep  sail  on  the  ship;  but  each 
man  felt  that  his  death  would  be  the  conaeqiienee  if  he 
attempted  to  go  aloft^  with  that  raging  sea  tomUing  the 
ship  about  in  every  direction,  the  wind  howliqg  roond 
him,  and  the  torn  sail  Aiding  fiercely  in  his  &oe;  Still 
we  managed  to  keep  the  ship  before  thewind,and  thus,  by 
easing  the  strain  on  her,  she  was  prevented  from  going  to 
pieces,  which  she  would  otherwise  inevitably  have  done. 
"  Our  first  mate,  James  Carr,  was  a  fine  fellow.  To 
look  at  him,  you  would  not  have  supposed  that  he  had 
80  much  endurance  in  his  body.  His  spirit  kept  him 
up.  When  very  few  besides  he  and  I  could  crawl  about, 
he  went  about  the  decks  as  if  nothing  unusual  had 
occurred.  He  was  a  slight^  fair  man,  and  fEir  from 
strongly  built;  but  he  was  a  thoughtful,  reading  and 
more  than  that,  a  religious  man.  Those  who  had  led 
the  wildest  and  most  careless  lives,  and  had  no  fiuth  or 
hope  to  sustain  them,  were  the  first  to  knock  up.  I 
held  out — first,  because  I  believed  that  Grod  would  sus- 
tain me ;  and  because  I  had  a  good  constitution,  which 
I  had  never  injured  by  vice  and  debauchery,  as  too 
many  of  the  rest  had  done.  The  captain  was  a  good, 
kind  man,  and  he  did  his  best  for  us  as  long  as  his 
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BtzengUi  lasted.  The  little  food  we  could  get  at  was 
caiefiilly  husbanded,  and  all  hands  were  put  on  short 
allowance.  Many  days  thus  passed  away,  the  ship 
ronning  before  the  wind,  and  still  keeping  together.  At 
length  the  wind  lulled,  and  we  began  to  look  forward 
with  hope  to  the  future.  The  caboose  had  hitherto 
stood,  and  the  cook  managed  to  light  a  fire  in  it,  and  to 
diess  several  meals^  which  we  ate  with  comparative 
comfort  As  long  as  there  was  a  moderate  breeze  the 
ship  ran  steadily  before  it,  but  what  many  people  would 
have  thought  an  advantage,  proved  our  greatest  bana 
Too  much  wind  had  injured  us, — too  little  almost  de- 
stroyed ua  It  fell  a  dead  calm ;  and  this,  far  firom 
bettering  our  condition,  made  the  ship  roU  still  more 
than  ever,  and  soon  reduced  us  to  the  condition  in 
which  you  found  ua  The  greater  part  of  the  bowsprit 
had  already  gone,  the  foremast  was  next  rolled  out  of 
her,  and  then  the  mizzen-mast  went, — the  mainmast 
must  have  been  an  unusually  good  stick,  or  that  would 
have  gone  likewise.  We  had  scarcely  strength  left  to 
cut  away  the  wreck.  Hitherto,  though  all  hands  were 
growing  daily  weaker,  no  deaths  had  occurred,  nor  had 
any  one  any  particular  sickness.  However,  anxiety  of 
mind  now  helped  to  make  our  poor  captain  ill,  and  he 
took  to  lus  cot  The  daily  provision  for  each  of  us 
consisted  also  of  but  three  ounces  of  bread,  and  half  a 
pint  of  water.  We  agreed  to  this,  because  we  felt  that 
it  was  enough  to  sustain  life  for  some  time,  and  that  it 
was  better  to  have  a  little  each  day  than  have  to  go 
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many  days  without  any  food  at  aU.  The  oflloen  (no- 
posed,  however,  before  long^  to  diTniniah  even  this 
Bmall  allowance^ — ^though,  by  mixiiig  a  little  spirits 
with  the  water,  our  food  sustained  ns  more  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  done.  Starvation,  after  a  time^ 
began  to  tell  sadly  on  our  tempers;  and  we^  who  had 
generally  lived  in  good-fellowship  with  each  other,  spent 
the  day  in  wrangling  and  peevishness.  A  breeze^  how- 
ever, had  again  sprung  up,  which  served  to  steady  the 
ship,  though  we  could  not  keep  her  on  her  proper 
coursa  Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when  one  morn- 
ing Mr.  Garr  going  on  deck,  as  was  his  custom,  to  take 
a  look  out,  and  to  hoist  our  signal  of  distress^  he 
shouted  out, '  Sail,  hoi' 

*'  How  did  our  hearts  leap  with  joy  as  we  heard  those 
words  1  We  all  crawled  up  as  best  we  could  to  take 
a  look  at  the  stranger,  which  we  hoped  would  save  us. 
She  saw  us,  and  drew  nearer.  The  captam  got  the 
mate  and  me  to  help  him  up  on  deck,  and  then,  as  he 
saw  the  approaching  vessel,  his  heart  bursting  forth 
with  gratitiide,  he  called  on  us  all  to  return  thanks  to 
Qod  for  the  deliverance  he  hoped  was  at  hand.  His 
poor  wife,  who  had  held  out  bravely,  and  scarcely  ever 
left  his  side,  wept  with  joy  at  the  thought  that  his  life 
might  yet  be  spared. 

"  *  Now,  my  lads,  let's  see  if  we  cannot  get  the  ship 
somewhat  dear  of  water,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Carr,  going  to 
the  pump&  '  It  will  never  do  to  have  it  said  that  we 
did  nothing  to  help  ourselves.' 
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*  I  bdiertt  he  did  this  to  employ  the  men's  mind^ 
aniBteiiee  oould  feach  na.  He  set  the  exumplc^  which 
we  aU  ftllowed,  and,  weak  as  we  were^  we  pomped 
Away  with  anch  good-will  that  ahe  rose  perceptibly 
in  the  water,  abowiog  na  that  thero  was  no  leak  to 
iiyiiie  her. 

''At  last  the  atranger,  a  large  hsig,  reached  na,  and 
heaTing-to  jnat  to  leeward,  Mr.  Carr  gave  him  an  ao- 
oonntof  all  that  had  happened  to  na. 

''The  master  d  the  hrig  aaid  that  he  was  himaelf 
Bomewhat  ahort  of  proviaiona,  bat  would  send  na  whst 
he  could  Tenture  to  give  in  his  own  boat  We  thanked 
him  with  grateful  hearts.  Still  the  boat  did  not  come. 
There  was  some  consultation  on  board,  we  could  not 
tell  what  A  breeze  from  the  westward  again  sprung 
up.    It  was  A  fair  wind  for  the  stranger. 

"'Whafa  he  about  nowl'  exdaimed  several  voices, 
tremUing  with  agitation.     He  put  up  his  helm  and 

**  *  He^  go  about  directly,  and  heave-to  on  the  other 
tack,'  said  Mr.  Carr.     Still  the  stranger  stood  on. 

" '  Where  can  he  be  going  to  V  again  exclaimed  seve- 
ral of  ns.  On,  on  he  stood,  steadily,  with  all  aail  set  1 
Oh,  how  bitter  were  the  words  which  followed  him  1 
Gould  that  heartless  stranger  have  heard  them,  would 
he  have  ventured  to  brave  the  fate  to  which  he  had  left 
so  many  of  his  Mow-creatures  t  How  completely  had 
he  forgotten  that  golden  rule — '  Do  unto  others  aa  yon 
would  wish  others  to  do  unto  you.' 
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^  Wliat  will  be  his  thou^tB  some  day  wlien  be  k  Buf- 
fering from  all  the  miseries  to  wliich  we  were  ezpoeed* 
when  ho  remembers  the  wreck  he  deserted  on  the 
wild  ocean  !  Hour  after  hour  we  watched  him  anxiousiy, 
scarcely  believing,  till  his  topsails  dipped  beneath  the 
horizon,  Uiat  so  heartless  a  wretch  existed  in  the  crea- 
tion." 

**  Ay,  it's  another  proof  of  the  depth  of  man's  Tfleness, 
and  wickedness,  and  contempt  of  the  laws  of  a  God 
of  mercy,"  observed  Peter  Poplar.  "  I  have  known  nuuiy 
such  instances  almost  as  bad,  so  I  am  not  surprised.*' 

"  When  wo  found  that  we  really  were  deserted,  the 
spirits  of  all  of  us  and  the  minds  of  some  gave  way. 
St^vi'ral  of  the  crew  broke  into  the  spirit-rooiu,  which 
thoy  cotild  now  reach,  and  broaching  a  cask  of  liquor, 
fntloavoured  to  forget  their  miseries  by  getting  drunk. 
Tho  mate,  and  I,  and  most  of  the  passengers  abstained 
from  the  temptation ;  those  who  indulged  iii  it  were 
tlio  first  to  ]Kiy  the  ])enalty  by  a  miserable  death. 

"Still  di^ciplino  had  been  maintained.  Mr.  Girr 
railed  on  mo  to  accompany  him  round  tlie  ship  in 
Hcarcli  of  anything  which  might  serve  as  food  to  stay 
tlio  cravings  of  hunger.  We  discovered  a  few  pounds 
of  candles,  some  bits  of  old  leather,  leather  shoea,  a 
nig,  a  couple  of  hides,  but  our  greatest  prize  was  about 
a  gallon  of  lamp-oil,  and  some  oil  intended  to  mix  \^  ith 
paint  These  we  brought  into  the  cabin,  to  be  kept  in 
safety.  Wldle  we  were  there,  Mr.  Carr's  eyes  fell  on 
old  Trojan,  the  captain's  favourite  Newfoundland  dog^ 
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M  he  lay  almost  dying  under  bis  master'a  cot  The 
captain  veiy  naturally  had  not  brought  himself  to  order 
its  death. 

<<  <  I  am  Sony,  sir/  said  Mr.  Carr,  '  to  propose  what  I 
do,  but  that  dog  may  be  the  means  of  preserving  the 
lives  of  all  of  us — ^we  must  kill  him  1' 

" '  You'll  be  proposing  to  kill  and  eat  each  other  be- 
fore long^'  exclaimed  the  poor  master  in  a  querulous 
tone. 

<< < Heaven  forbid  1*  answered  the  mate ;  'but  to  take 
the  life  of  a  brute  beast  is  a  different  matter.  I  don't 
see  how  we  can  spare  him.  Even  if  we  do,  he  will  not 
live  long,  and  now  his  blood  alone  will  be  of  great 
importance.' 

''At  last  the  captain  consented  to  the  death  of  his 
favourite,  and  poor  Trojan  was  led  up  on  deck  to  be 
put  to  death  Before  he  was  killed,  we  all  of  us  took 
an  anxious  look  round  the  horizon  to  ascertain  that  no 
sail  was  near.  We  would  gladly,  even  then,  have  saved 
the  poor  dog's  lifa  The  cravings  of  hunger  soon,  how- 
ever, drove  all  feelings  of  remorse  from  our  bosoms. 
The  faithful  brute  looked  up  into  our  faces,  and  his 
eyes  said  as  clearly  as  if  he  had  spoken  the  words,  '  I 
know  that  it  is  necessaiy — be  quick  about  it !'  How 
carefully  we  husbanded  every  drop  of  the  blood  I  The 
mate  got  a  teaspoon,  and  served  it  out  with  that  mea- 
sure full  to  each  of  us  at  a  time^  while  the  flesh  was 
reserved  for  another  day. 

"  I  cannot  describe  how  those  wretched  days  passed 
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•way.  Except  the  inate  and  iliieeothen  of  iia^  no  ODe 
oould  even  stand.  The  captain  lay  in  his  cot  growing 
worse  and  worse.  I  was  on  deck  one  afternoon  with 
Mr.  Carr  steering  and  keeping  the  ship's  head  to  the 
eastward,  when  we  were  startled  by  a  £unt  ahriek  firam 
the  cabin.  Presently  after?razds  the  captain  rushed  on 
deck. 

** '  Mutiny !  mutiny !'  he  erclaimed,  frantically flonriah- 
ing  his  arms  about;  'but  111  take  care  that  no  one 
takes  the  ship  from  mei  111  shoot  the  first  man  who 
approaches  me,  be  he  whom  he  may.    Bee  here  I' 

<*  He  drew  a  brace  of  pistols  from  his  bosom,  and 
presented  them  at  us.  Happily  one  missed  fire ;  the 
ball  frx)m  the  other  passed  dose  to  Mr.  Carres  head. 

«<  That's  right,  sir/  said  Mr.  Carr,  quite  coolly. 
*  Now  youVe  quelled  the  mutiny,  let's  go  below.* 

"  He  signed  to  one  of  the  other  men,  who  crawled 
aft  to  help  me  to  steer,  while  he  took  the  captain  below. 
Tliis  outbreak  was  the  last  flaring  up  of  the  poor  man's 
almost  exhausted  strength.  His  wife  watched  him  as 
the  flame  of  life  sank  lower  and  lower  in  the  socket^ 
and  two  days  after  that,  when  I  went  into  the  cabin,  I 
found  her  fainting  beside  him,  and  he  was  dead.  She 
entreated  that  the  body  might  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  cabin  another  day,  but  the  next  she  allowed  the 
mate  and  me  to  remove  it,  and  to  commit  it  to  the  seiL 

**  Oh,  how  sad  and  melancholy  were  those  long  dreary 
nights,  as  we  stood  at  the  helm ! — ^the  gale  howling 
over  our  heads, — ^the  ship  groaning  and  creaking,  and 
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fteseas  roaring  up  wtem  and  threstenixig  evBiy  mo- 
ment to  waah  hb  from  oar  nncertain  snpport^^Urk- 
IIM8  above  xia, — darkness  on  every  side ;  and,  oh,  the 
days  of  hnnger  and  thirsty  and  apprehension  as  to  what 
the  next  would  biing  f ortb  I 

''At  last  not «  particle  of  food  remained.  Mr.  Carr 
made  another  search  into  every  cranny  of  the  ship ; 
•ome  grease  was  finmd.  It  served  to  keep  life  in  ns 
another  day.  Then  the  dreadful  information  spread 
among  us  that  there  was  nothing  else. 

**  BeMef  must  come  or  we  must  die  I  *  Others  have 
lived  under  like  circumstances !'  said  one,  looking  up 
under  his  scowling  brow. 

^'Ay,  if  ifs  necessary  it  must  be  done!'  hissed 


^  'There  is  no  need  why  we  should  all  die  t'  growled 
out  a  third. 

^They  clearly  understood  what  each  other  meant 
I  was  listening  but  could  not  believe  the  horrid  truth. 

**  Those  who  were  but  able  to  move  crawled  aft  to 
Mr.  Carr,  to  tell  him  of  their  determination.  For  long 
he  would  not  listen  to  them,  but  drove  them  forward, 
calling  them  cannibals,  and  telling  them  to  wait  Qod's 
providence.  For  my  own  part,  I  felt  that  I  would 
rather  have  died  than  agreed  to  their  proposals.  What 
they  wanted  was^  that  lots  should  be  drawn,  and  that 
he  who  drew  the  shortest  should  be  put  to  death,  and 
the  one  next  should  be  the  executioner.  The  captain's 
wife  was  to  be  free.    At  last  their  importunity  became 
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80  great,  that  Mr.  Carr  agreed  that^  should  no  sail  ap- 
pear at  the  end  of  another  twenty-four  hoarSi  he  would 
no  longer  oppose  their  wishes.  Before  that  time,  two  of 
those  who  were  most  eager  for  the  dreadful  mode  of 
sustaining  life,  or  most  fearful  of  death,  were  aommoned 
away.  Tlie  crime  was  prevented.  No  one  had  to  be- 
come a  murderer.  I  will  not  describe  how  my  wretched 
shipmates  sustained  life.  Mr.  Carr  abstained  from  tha 
dreadful  repast,  so  did  I,  and  one  or  two  others;  and, 
though  we  lost  in  strength,  our  sufferings  were  much 
less  acute,  and  our  minds  more  tranquil,  and  oor  judg- 
ment far  clearer  than  was  the  case  with  those  who  thus 
indulged  their  appetites.  What  we  might  have  done  I 
know  not,  had  not  Qod  in  Ids  mercy  sent  your  brig  to 
our  aid  with  men  on  board  with  hearts  to  feel  for  us, 
and  courage  in  spite  of  all  dangers  to  rescue  us.  Some 
time  before  tlus,  the  ship  had  become  completely  water- 
logged ;  and  we,  being  driven  from  all  shelter  below, 
were  reduced  to  the  state  in  which  you  found  us." 

The  account  Do  Lisle  gave  of  Mr.  Carr  raised  him 
very  much  in  my  opinion,  and  I  thought  at  the  time 
that  he  was  just  the  man  I  should  like  to  sail  with. 
We  more  than  once  spoke  on  the  subject  of  the  condi- 
tion to  which  the  crew  of  the  Eagle  had  been  reduced. 

"  To  my  mind,"  observed  De  Lisle, "  I  cannot  believe 
that  people  are  justified  in  taking  away  the  life  of  a 
fellow-creature  even  to  preserve  their  own.  I  thought 
so  at  the  time,  and  I  think  so  now,  that  our  duty  is  to 
resign  ourselves  implicitly  to  God's  will, — to  do  our  very 
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utmost  to  preseiye  our  liyes,  and  to  leave  the  rest  in 
his  hands." 

Peter  agreed  with  him.  He  told  him  that  he  won- 
dered Mr.  Garr  did  not  mix  np  the  grease  on  which 
they  had  fed  with  yeiy  fine  saw-dust^  as  it  would  have 
made  it  go  much  farther. 

De  lisle  replied,  that^  had  they  even  supposed  such 
a  thing  would  have  been  beneficial,  they  had  no  means 
of  making  fine  saw-^ust^  as  they  could  get  at  no  saw, 
and  eveiy  particle  of  wood,  as  well  as  everything  else, 
was  soaked  with  wet 

After  all  the  dangers  and  adventures  we  had  gone 
through,  it  was  with  no  little  satisfaction  that,  as  I 
was  stationed  on  the  look-out  aloft,  I  espied  land  on 
the  starboard-bow,  which  Captain  Gale  pronounced  to 
be  that  of  Nova  Scotia,  a  little  to  the  westward  of 
Cape  Spry.  We  were  in  sight  of  Sambro  Head  just  at 
nightfall,  but  had  to  lay  off  till  the  morning  before  we 
could  run  in  among  the  numerous  islets  which  exist 
between  that  point  and  Devil's  Island. 

Thus  another  night  had  to  be  passed  on  board  by 
our  weary  shipwrecked  visitors.  Dark  and  dreary  it 
proved.  The  wind  came  off  cold  and  cheerless  in  fit- 
ful gusts  from  the  shore,  and  moaned  and  howled 
through  the  rigging ;  the  rain  beat  on  our  decks ;  and 
broken  cross-seas  tumbled  and  danced  round  us  like 
imps  of  evil,  eager  to  prevent  our  escaping  from  their 
malign  influence.     Thus  wore  on  the  night 
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ADYENTUEE8  IN  MOBOOOO— OABCH  lOB  THM 
LOBT  CAPTAIN. 

As  the  morning  snn  aroee,  lighting  t^  Sambto  HM 
in  the  distance,  the  douds  of  night  diapened  from  oft 
the  sky,  and  with  a  £ur  breeze  we  nn  in  under  the 
forts  which  guard  M^ab's  Island,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  fine  harbour  of  Halifax.  The  capital  of  Nova 
Scotia  stands  on  the  side  of  a  lull  fiunng  the  eaet^  which 
rises  gradually  from  the  water's  edga  Its  etreets  are 
wide,  well  laid  out,  and  handsome^  mostly  crossiDg^ 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  extending  along  the 
shores  of  the  harbour  for  a  distance  of  two  miles,  and 
running  inland  about  half  a  mile.  Fine  whaifi^  at 
which  sliips  of  any  burden  can  dischaige  their  caigoea^ 
extend  along  the  water's  edge;  above  them  are  the 
warehouses  and  merchants'  stores ;  and  then  come  the 
public  buildings;  and  lastly,  the  houses  of  the  more 
wealthy  inhabitants.  The  harbour  is  yeiy  fine,  and 
would  hold  as  laige  a  fieet  as  ever  put  to  sea.  The 
naval  dockyard  is  also  a  handsome  establishment^  and 
it  is  the  chief  naval  station  in  British  North  America^ 
As  it  is  completely  open  to  the  influence  of  the  sea  air, 
its  anchorage  is  veiy  seldom  blocked  up  by  ica  It  is 
altogether  an  important  place,  and  would  become  stil] 
more  important  in  war-time. 
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As  soon  as  we  had  dropped  our  anchor,  Captain 
Gale,  taking  me  with  him  to  cany  his  papers  and 
other  articles^  went  on  shore  to  find  ont  the  owners  of 
the  Dolphin.  Davidson  and  Stenning  were  their 
names,  the  latter  being  the  brother  of  the  master,  who 
was  also  part  owner.  He  was  dreadfally  overcome 
n^en  Captain  Gale  annonnced  his  errand. 

^  What  do  yon  mean,  sirl  my  brave  brother  Walter 
dead  I — ^mnrdered  by  rascally  pirates  1"  he  exclaimed. 
**  Oh !  impossible — ^if  s  too  horrid  I  What  will  his  poor 
wife  do  r* 

**  I  have  my  hopes  that  he  may  still  be  nnmbered 
among  the  living/'  replied  Captain  Gale;  and  he  then 
recounted  all  that  had  occurred  connected  with  the 
Salee  rover. 

Both  the  gentlemen  complimented  the  captain  on 
the  way  he  had  behaved,  and  then  begged  him  to  wait 
to  see  Mrs.  Walter  Stenning,  who  was  residing  there. 

After  some  time,  during  which  her  brother-in-law 
was  preparing  her  for  the  captain's  conununication,  we 
were  called  in  to  see  the  lady.  She  begged  that  I 
might  come,  too,  that  she  might  question  me  about  hav- 
ing seen  her  husband  in  the  rigging  of  the  rover.  She 
was  not  veiy  young,  but  she  was  handsome,  and  very 
modest  looking;  and  as  she  was  dressed  in  mourning, 
she  appeared  very  interesting,  and  I  for  one  thought 
that  I  should  be  ready  to  do  anything  to  please  her. 
She  listened  attentively  to  all  the  captain  had  to  say, 
and  after  talking  to  him  some  time,  cross-questioned 
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me  yeiy  narrowly  aa  to  how  I  knew  tliat  he  waa  Ilia 
man  I  had  seen  on  board  tha  lOver. 

''It  was  him — ^it  was  him!  I  am  oertainl*'  ahe  ex- 
claimed. ''My  good  and  noble  husband  cannot  be 
killed.  His  life  has  been  spared.  I  feel  it — I  know 
it  I'll  go  and  find  him  out  FU  search  for  him  eveiy- 
where.  Ill  rescue  him  eren  if  he  ia  in  the  veiy  heart 
of  Morocco  I " 

"  I  fear,  madam,  that* s  more  than  you  or  any  other 
woman  can  accomplish,*'  answered  Captain  Qale.  ^But 
if  any  human  being  \a  able  to  rescue  your  husband, 
even  though  the  risk  may  be  very  great^  I  for  one  shall 
be  more  than  glad  to  engage  in  the  work.  If  he's 
above  the  water  and  above  the  earth,  we'll  find  him." 

There  spoke  the  warm-hearted,  impetuous  sailor. 
He  did  not  stop  to  consider  difiSculties,  but  at  once 
undertook  to  do  what  his  heart  prompted.  It  was  not 
quite  at  the  spur  of  the  moment  either,  because  he  had, 
from  the  moment  he  thought  Stenniug  dead,  been  feel- 
ing a  sentiment  of  pity  for  his  widow;  and  now  he 
saw  her  sweet  amiable  face,  he  was  still  more  anxious 
to  relieve  her  grief 

Mrs.  Stenning,  as  may  be  supposed,  could  scarcely 
find  words  to  thank  Captain  Gale  for  his  offer;  and 
when  he  repeated  it  the  following  day,  the  owners  re- 
plied that  they  would  most  thankfully  accept  it^  and 
would  put  him  in  charge  of  the  Dolphin,  that  he  might 
go  out  in  her  to  commence  his  search.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  people  we  had  picked  up  at  sea  were  landed. 
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and  ttkai  caie  of  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  place. 
Mm  Btenning  insisted  on  taking  charge  of  poor  Misl 
EUlSy  the  widow  of  the  captain  of  the  Ea^;  and  lir. 
OaiT  Tohmteered  to  join  the  Dolphin,  to  go  in  search  of 
Walter  Stenning^  with  whom,  cnrionsly  enough,  he  was 
weD  aoqoainted.  Captain  Qale  at  once  offered  to  take 
me  instead  of  sending  me  home^  as  had  been  airanged 
he  ahoold  do ;  and  of  course  I  was  delighted  to  join  him. 
Peter  Poplar  at  once  yolnnteered  to  accompany  him,  as 
indeed  did  aU  the  crew  of  the  bii^  and  some  of  the 
seamen  we  saved  from  the  wreck — the  greater  number 
were,  however,  too  ill  to  serve  again  at  sea. 

The  articles,  as  it  happened,  which  composed  the 
caigo^  being  much  in  demand  at  the  time,  sold  well; 
and  the  owners  were  the  better  able,  therefore,  to  fit 
ont  the  brig  in  as  liberal  a  way  as  could  be  desired. 
She  was,  accordingly,  strongly  armed,  and  well  able  to 
contend  with  any  rover  or  other  vessel  we  miglit  meet  on 
the  African  coast  After  the  lessons  we  had  received, 
also,  we  were  not  likely  to  be  taken  by  surprise, — the 
mode  in  which  the  pirates  of  those  days  usually  at- 
tempted to  capture  their  prey. 

Mrs.  Stenning  used  frequently  to  come  on  board,  to 
superintend  the  outfit  of  the  ship,  and  to  hasten  the 
workmen;  and  thus  everybody  working  with  a  will, 
and  with  an  important  object  in  view,  she  was  soon 
ready  for  se&  Often  and  often,  on  the  contrary,  have  I 
seen  work  which  might  and  should  have  been  rapidly 
performed,  most  vexatiously  delayed  through  the  lad- 
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ness,  or  ignorance,  or  cardessoMB  of  those  empkjfBd  on 
it  One  man  has  not  taken  a  oorreet  measure ;  another 
has  forgotten  to  give  a  sunple  order;  a  third  has  pat 
off  a  small  piece  of  work  to  do  something  else  whidi 
was  not  so  much  required;  a  fourth  has  ill-fitted  a 
portion  of  the  machine,  or  has  broken  what  he  calls 
some  trifle  which  he  has  not  replaced;  and  so  finrth. 
How  much  better  would  it  be  if  they,  and  all  whose 
eyes  read  my  stoiy,  would  but  remember  that  saying  of 
Holy  Writ^'' Whatever  thy  heart  seeth  fit  to  do,  do  it 
diligenUy." 

Yes,  in  that  Book,  if  men  woold  but  search  earnestly, 
they  would  find  with  an  orerflowing  abundance  all  that 
they  con  require  to  guide  them  aright^  both  in  eveiy- 
thing  in  regard  to  this  life,  as  well  as  to  make  them 
wLtto  unto  salvation.  But,  then,  they  must  not  hope  to 
bo  guided  partly  by  the  rules  and  maximfl  of  the  world, 
and  partly  by  those  of  the  Biblei  They  must  study 
the  Bible  by  the  light  which  the  Bible  affords — ^not  by 
man's  light  or  man's  wisdom.  They  must  not  suppose 
tliat  a  mere  cursoiy  or  occasional  reading  will  suffice. 
They  must  read  it  diligently  with  all  their  hearty  with 
an  earnest  prayer  for  enlightenment,  and  with  an  honest 
wish  to  comprehend  it  fiilly,  and  a  resolution  to  be 
guided  by  its  precepts.  Let  the  worldly-minded 
understand  that  those  who  do  so  succeed  best^  and 
are  at  the  same  time  the  happiest  even  in  this  world 
in  the  long-run.  However,  Old  Jack  does  not  want  to 
preach  just  now.     If  his  readers  will  not  believe  Idm, 
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deeply  does  he  mourn  the  inevitable  conseqnencee  to 
them. 

The  brig^  as  I  said,  was  soon  ready  for  sea.  It 
might  have  appeared  that  the  shortest  way  to  proceed 
about  oar  expedition  would  have  been  to  sail  at  once 
for  Morocco ;  bnt  as  the  productions  of  Nova  Scotia 
are  chiefly  food  and  timber,  and  such  articles  were  in 
no  request  in  that  part  of  AMca^  it  was  necessaiy  to  go 
first  to  England  with  a  cargo,  and  then  to  take  in 
what  was  required,  such  as  cotton  and  woollen  manxt- 
iactures,  hardware,  arms,  and  ammunition.  Accord- 
ingly, we  took  on  board  some  quintals  of  dry  fish,  and 
barrels  of  flour,  and  bee^  and  pork,  and  pickled  fish, 
and  staves,  and  shingles,  and  lathwood,  and  hoops, 
and  such  Hke  productions  of  the  forest  At  that  time, 
however,  the  country  did  not  produce  any  large  quan- 
tity of  those  articles  for  exportation. 

The  owners  directed  us  first  to  proceed  to  Bristol, 
where  we  were  to  discharge  our  cargo,  and  to  take  on 
board  another  suited  to  the  Morocco  markets.  Our 
departure  excited  great  interest  in  Halifax,  where 
Walter  Steiming  and  his  family  were  well  known,  and 
his  poor  wife  was  one  of  the  last  people  to  leave  the 
brig  before  she  sailed 

Once  more,  then,  we  were  at  sea.  Several  occur- 
rences took  place  during  the  voyage  which  would  be 
worth  narrating,  had  not  I  other  subjects  of  more 
interest  to  describe.  People  talk  a  great  deal  of  the 
monotony  of  this  or  that  existence^  and  espedaUy  of  a 
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long  tea  ToyBge.     For  my  piit^  I  haem  iBvnei  to 

believe  that  no  day  ia  altpgetlur  banco  of  JnciilaB^  if 
people  would  bat  learn  to  look  iniraidly  aa  mil  as 
outwardly.  SomeUiii^^  of  intera*  ia  ahraya  takmg 
place  in  nature,  but  men  most  keep  their  aeoaea  acwaka 
to  observe  it;  ao  some  proceaa  la  alwaya  going  tanatA 
in  a  man's  moral  bein^  but  bia  eonsdence  mnat  be 
alive  to  take  note  of  it 

We  reached  Bristol  in  rix  weeks — not  a  bad  paasnge 
in  those  days,  when  navigation  bad  not  made  the 
stridos  it  since  ha&  We  brou^t  the  first  aoooont  of 
all  tho  ovoiits  I  have  described,  and  as  the  pasaengen 
and  nioflt  of  tho  crew  of  the  Dolphin  had  belonged  to 
Brintol,  several  fximilies  of  the  place  were  plunged  in 
deep  grie(  and  a  universal  desire  prevailed  to  recover 
any  of  those  who  might  have  been  carried  into  captivity, 
and  to  ascertain  further  particulars  of  the  tragedy.  No 
time,  tlicreforc,  was  lost  in  shipping  a  fresh  cargo,  and  in 
funiiflliing  us  with  such  supplies  as  might  be  required. 

Our  directions  were  to  proceed  first  to  the  port  of 
Alaraclie,  where  resided  a  merchant  who  corresponded 
occasionally  with  our  Bristol  consignees.  From  him 
we  were  to  obtain  an  interpreter,  and  to  proceed  to 
such  other  ports  as  might  be  judged  advantageous  ac- 
cording to  the  information  he  might  furnish.  We  had 
a  fiiir  run  to  Cape  Spartel,  the  north-western  point  of 
Africa.  It  then  fell  calm  for  a  day  or  so.  After  this 
we  had  veiy  light  and  baffling  winds,  and  we  sighted 
more  than  one  suspicious-looking  crafty  but  they  did 
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not  apparently  Hke  oar  appearance^  and  made  sail 
•way  from  na.  At  length  we  came  off  Alarache.  A 
bar  nms  acroes  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  which  even 
at  spiing-tides  prevents  large  ships  from  entering, 
thoo^  there  were  sufficient  water  on  it  to  allow  us  to 
get  over.  No  pilot  came  out,  so  Captain  Gale  resolved 
to  make  a  bold  stroke,and  to  cany  the  brig  in  by  him- 
self 

It  was  nearly  hi^-water,  and  the  breeze  was  favour- 
able as  we  stood  towards  the  land.  The  sky  and  sea 
were  blue  and  bright,  with  a  line  of  foam  where  the 
water  ran  over  the  shallower  part  of  the  bar.  Dark 
rocks  and  yellow  sands  were  before  us,  with  white- 
washed, flat-roofed  houses,  and  here  and  there  a  minaret, 
or  cupola  of  a  mosque,  and  tall,  slender,  wide-spreading 
topped  date-trees  scattered  over  the  landscape,  while 
lower  down,  protecting  the  town,  was  a  frowning  castle 
or  foTt,  with  a  few  vessels  at  anchor  before  it  A  boat- 
load of  officials,  with  veiy  brown  feu^es,  white  dresses, 
and  red  caps,  came  off  to  inquire  our  business,  and  get 
bucksheesh,  as  the  Turks  call  such  gratuities  as  they  can 
collect  from  travellers  and  voyagers.  The  captain  could 
only  reply  by  showing  a  document  in  Moorish  with 
which  he  had  been  furnished,  and  repeating  the  name 
of  M.  Yon  Donk,  the  Dutch  merchant  at  the  place,  to 
whom  we  were  consigned.  This,  in  the  course  of  a 
couple  of  hours,  produced  Mynheer  Von  Donk  himseL^ 
to  asoertam  what  was  required  of  him.  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  81^  that  all  Dutch  merchants  are  like  him,  for 
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if  so^theymustbeaTeiyfuimyset  of  peopla  Hewas 
Teiy  short  and  yeiy  &,t,  with  queer  little  qpaiUing  ejei^ 
and  a  biggish  snub-noee,  and  thick  lipe^  and  hair  so 
long  and  stiff  that  his  three-cornered  hat  could  scarce^ 
keep  it  from  starting  out  all  round  his  bullet-shaped 
head.  He  had  on  Yery,  Yeiy  wide  brown  breeches,  and 
Yeiy,  Yeiy  large  silyer  buckles  to  his  shoes,  and  a  waist- 
coat of  yellow  silk,  embroidered  aU  oYer  with  strange 
designs,  and  so  ample  that  it  almost  superseded  the 
necessity  of  breeches;  and  his  brown  coat  looked  as  if 
made  with  a  due  preparation  for  the  still  further  en- 
laigement  of  its  respectable  owner.  Mynheer  informed 
the  captain  that  he  could  speak  eyeiy  language  under 
the  sun  like  a  native;  but,  as  Peter  remarked,  then  it 
must  have  been  like  a  native  who  had  lived  away  from 
homo  all  his  life,  and  forgotten  his  mother-tonguei  We^ 
however,  made  out  that  it  was  veiy  necessaiy  to  be 
cautious  in  our  dealings  with  the  Moors,  as  they  were 
the  greatest  thieves  and  rogues  in  the  world,  and  that 
they  would  only  desire  an  opportunity  of  seizing  the 
brig,  and  of  making  slaves  of  us  all;  but  that  while 
we  remained  at  Alarache,  we  should  be  safe  under  his 
protection. 

When  Captain  Gale  explained  to  him  the  real  object 
of  the  voyage,  he  brightened  up  considerably,  as  he  saw 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  making  even 
more  out  of  the  ship  than  he  at  first  expected.  I  do 
not  say  that  Mynheer  Yon  Donk  was  destitute  of 
human  sympathies;  but  he  had  gone  out  to  that  fw 
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from  agreeable  place  (o  make  money,  and  money  he  was 
teeolred  (o  make  bj  ereiy  meana  in  hia  power.  He 
was  leac^  enon^  even  (o  piomiae  to  assist  in  finding 
poor  Captain  Stenning^  provided  he  could  be  paid  for 
it^ — ha  preferred  labouring  in  a  laudable  object  with 
pay,  to  labooiing  in  an  object  which  was  not  laudable^ 
if  no  more  money  was  to  be  made  in  one  way  than  in 
another;  but  he  had  no  desire  to  labour  in  anything 
withoat  pay. 

We  saw  very  little  of  the  shore  in  this  place,  for  he 
advised  that  we  should  not  be  allowed  to  land,  except 
in  company  with  one  of  our  officers  and  his  interpreter. 
We  had,  however,  a  pretty  brisk  traffic  for  the  goods 
we  had  brought^  we  taking  chiefly  hard  dollars  in  return; 
however,  the  captain  did  not  refuse  some  articles,  such 
as  bees-wax,  hides,  copper,  dates  and  almonds,  and 
other  fruits  not  likely  to  spoil  by  keeping.  It  was,  at 
the  same  time,  important  that  we  should  not  fill  up  en- 
tirely with  merchandise,  that  we  might  have  an  excuse 
for  visiting  other  ports.  As  far  as  we  could  judge,  the 
dangers  we  had  heard  of  had  been  very  much  exagger- 
ated, and  arose  chiefly  from  the  careless  and  often 
violent  conduct  of  those  who  visited  the  country. 
Captain  Qale,  aided  by  Mr.  Carr,  kept  the  strictest 
discipline  on  board,  and  we  must  have  gained  the  cha- 
racter of  being  very  quiet,  well-disposed  traders,  without 
a  thought  beyond  disposing  of  our  merchandise.  Our 
guns  merely  showed  that  we  were  able  to  defend  what 
had  been  placed  under  our  care. 
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Meantime  Mynheer  Yon  Donk  "was  mildiig  vnrj 
inquiry  in  his  power  for  Captain  Steomng^  or  asj  of  the 
survivors  from  the  massacre  on  board  the  Dolphin.  He 
ascertained  that  no  such  vessel  as  we  described  hid 
come  into  Alarache,  but  that  one  exacts  answering  her 
description  belonged  to  the  port  of  Salee,  some  leagues 
to  the  southward,  and  that  she  had  been  on  a  long 
cruise,  and  had  returned  about  the  time  the  captain 
calculated  she  mighty  with  some  booty  and  some  cap- 
tives on  board.  What  had  become  of  them  he  could 
not  learn,  but  concluded  that,  as  they  had  not  been  sent 
to  the  northward,  they  were  still  in  the  neighbourhood 

One  day,  the  interpreter  having  come  on  board,  we 
got  uuder-way,  and  without  let  or  hinderance  stood 
over  the  bar.  We  lay  up  well  along  shore,  which  is  in 
some  places  very  mountainous  and  rocky,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  we  were  off  Salee.  This  is  also  a  bar  har- 
bour, but,  waiting  for  high-tide.  We  ran  over  it,  and 
came  to  an  anchor  opposite  the  town,  and  near  an  old 
fort,  the  guns  of  which  did  not  look  very  formidable. 
As  we  ran  up  the  harbour  we  looked  anxiously  around 
to  ascertain  if  our  friend  the  rover  was  there,  but  no 
vessel  exactly  like  her  could  we  see,  though  there  were 
several  suspicious-looking  craft,  which,  no  doubt^  were 
engaged  in  the  same  calling.  Salee  itself  is  composed 
chiefly  of  mean  houses,  with  very  narrow  dirty  steep 
streets;  but  some  of  the  dwellings  in  the  higher  part  of 
the  town  are  of  greater  pretensions  as  to  size  and  archi- 
tectural beauty. 
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Our  ooDsignee  in  this  place  was  an  Aimenian  mer- 
chant^ who  presented  a  great  contrast  in  outward  ap- 
pearance to  Mynheer  Yon  Donk.  Eeon  7  Ejat  was 
taD,  and  thin,  and  sallow,  and  grave,  dressed  in  long 
dark  robes,  and  a  high-pointed  cap  of  Astrakan  fiir, — he 
looked  more  lake  a  learned  monk  than  a  merchant;  but 
in  one  point  he  was  exactly  like  his  respected  corres- 
pondent^— ^he  came  to  the  country  to  make  money,  and 
money  he  was  resolved  to  make^  at  all  events  I  This 
circumstanoe,  however,  was  an  advantage  to  our  enter- 
prise, as  he  was  willing  for  money  to  afford  us  that 
assistance  which  he  would,  probably,  otherwise  have 
refused. 

Our  interpreter,  Sidy  Yeusifi^  was  a  character  in  his 
way,  though  certainly  not  one  to  be  imitated.  His 
mother  was  a  Christian  slave,  an  Irish  Boman  Catholic, 
married  to  a  Mohanmiedan  Moor.  She  had  brought  him 
up  in  her  own  faith,  in  which  he  continued  till  her 
death,  when,  to  obtain  his  liberty,  he  professed  that  of 
his  step&ther.  He  had  all  the  vices  consequent  on 
skvery.  He  was  cringings  cowardly,  false,  and  utterly 
destitute  of  all  principle,  but,  at  the  same  time,  so 
plausible,  that  it  was  difficult  not  to  believe  that  he  was 
speaking  the  truth.  He  was  a  youn^  pleasant-looking 
man;  and  as  he  used  to  come  forward  and  talk  freely 
with  the  seamen,  he  became  a  favourite  on  board. 
Poor  fellow  1  had  he  been  brought  up  under  more 
favourable  circumstances,  how  different  mi^t  have  been 
lus  character  I    His  professed  object  was,  of  course^  to 
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interpret  for  the  captain  in  aU  matters  ronnw,twl  wSk 
t)ie  sale  of  the  cargo,  hot  he  used  to  take  tmrj  oppcv- 
tunity  of  going  on  shore  to  tiy  and  gun  infarnstki 
about  Captain  Stenning  or  any  of  his  companiona 

I  had  few  opportunities  of  making  remarks  about  fliB 
people  of  this  pkce,  but  Sidy  eorrected  some  of  tiis 
notions  I  had  first  formed.  Hie  boys  all  go  bsie- 
headed;  the  men  wear  red  caps.  They  ba^e  tfaeir  hair 
shaved  off  their  heads,  with  the  exception  of  a  toft  antiis 
top,  by  which  they  expect  Mohammed  will  draw  them  isp 
to  Paradise.  I  have  seen  it  remari^ed  that  Mohammed, 
who  had  very  erroneous  notions  on  scientific  sabjecti^ 
fixiMl  the  articles  for  the  reli^ous  belief  of  his  foDoweis 
a(U!<>r(ling  to  them,  thereby  entirely  disproving  their 
divhio  origin;  whereas  the  writers  of  the  Bible,  guided 
by  inHpiniiion,  made  numerous  statements  which,  with 
tho  knowledge  then  possessed  by  mankind,  would  have 
Ixton  iinpoHsible  for  them  to  understand  clearly,  unless 
cxpltiincd  to  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit^  but  which  sub- 
s<'(|uciit  dlHcovorios  in  science  have  shown  to  be  beauti- 
fully and  ox.actly  correct  Mohammed  thought  that  the 
world  woH  flat,  and  so  placed  his  paradise  in  an  atmos- 
phere above  it 

To  return  to  the  dress  of  the  Moors.  They  wear 
long  bcanlri  and  large  whiskers,  but  shave  their  upper 
lip  and  dirc(;tly  under  the  chin.  A  gentleman  of  the 
upper  class  wears  a  long  shirt  without  a  collar,  and  over 
it  a  sort  of  spencer  or  waistcoat^  joined  before  and  be- 
hind.    Again,  over  this  he  puts  a  veiy  large  coat^  oma- 
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mented  with  nmnberless  buttona^  and  with  sleeres 
leaching  only  to  his  elbows.  His  ooat^  which  he  folds 
round  him,  is  seemed  by  a  thick,  coloured  sash  or  girdle^ 
into  ^diich  he  sticks  a  very  long  knife  or  dagger,  and 
where  he  carries  his  money,  supposing  he  has  any.  He 
wean  only  a  pair  of  linen  drawers  reaching  to  the 
anUa  His  shoes  are  of  goat-skin,  veiy  well  dressed, 
the  sole  being  but  of  one  thickness.  He  wears  over  his 
drees  a  fine  white  blanket,  with  which  he  can  completely 
■hrond  himself  leaving  only  lus  right  arm  exposed.  It 
18  called  a  haik.  Some  of  these  haiks  are  veiy  fine  and 
transparent,  while  others  are  thicker  and  more  fit  for 
general  use.  In  cold  weather,  he  putsonaboumoosor 
capote,  with  a  hood  such  as  the  Greek  fishermen  and 
sailors  wear.  A  labouring-man  does  not  wear  a  shirt, 
and  his  drawers  come  only  as  far  as  his  knee,  leaving 
the  rest  of  his  leg  exposed. 

The  women's  clothes  are  cut  something  like  those  of 
the  men.  Bound  the  head  they  wear  a  coloured  sash, 
which  hangs  down  to  the  waist;  their  hair  is  plaited, 
and  they  have  the  usual  gold  and  sUver  ornaments  in 
their  ears  and  on  their  fingers,  and  red  shoes.  The 
poorer  classes  wear  necklaces,  and  silver  or  copper  rings 
on  their  fingers  and  thimiba  Their  shirts  are  beautifully 
ornamented  in  firont  to  look  like  laca  When  they 
leave  the  house,  they  put  on  drawers  of  great  length, 
which  they  turn  up  into  numerous  folds  over  their  legs, 
giving  them  a  very  awkward  appearance.  Besides  the 
haik,  which  is  like  that  of  a  man's,  a  lady  wears  a 
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linen  cloth  over  her  face,  to  conceal  it  from  the  pro£uM 
Tulgai  when  abroad.  Snch  were  the  people  we  nw 
moving  about  on  ahore. 

Day  alter  day  passed  by,  and  no  aecoimfc  eoiild  «e 
gain  of  poor  Captain  Stenning.  It  was  yeiy  dear,  abo^ 
that  if  wo  did,  we  shonld  not  be  aUe  to  obtain  hb 
liberation  by  force.  At  last  one  day  the  captain  sent 
forme. 

^Williams,"  saidhe^  ^  I  have  had  news  of  one  <tf  ths 
Dolphin's  people,  if  not  of  Captain  Stenning  himaeUl 
I  must  myself  go  and  see  him,  and  I  want  a  companion 
in  whom  I  have  perfect  confidence^  Aa  yon  are  a 
steady,  sensible  man,  with  good  nerve,  I  shall  be  i^ 
to  take  you  with  me  if  you  are  willing  to  accompany 
me.  I  should  probably  have  taken  Poplar,  bat  hk 
figure  is  so  conspicuous  that  he  would  have  been  re- 
marked." 

I  was  much  pleased  with  the  way  in  which  he  spoke 
of  me,  and  I  told  him  that  I  was  ready  to  fiillow  where- 
cver  he  chose  to  lead  the  way. 

"  That  is  the  spirit  I  expected  to  find  in  you,"  he 
replied.  "  It  is,  however,  right  that  you  should  under- 
stand that  there  is  considerable  danger  in  the  expedi- 
tion, for  if  our  errand  was  to  be  discovered,  we  should 
certainly  be  sacrificed  to  the  fiiry  of  the  Moora." 

'^Tve  no  fear  about  that^  sir,"  said  L  ^A  man 
cannot  expect  to  be  always  able  to  do  what  is  ligiht 
without  running  some  risk  and  taking  some  trouble." 

Sidy  that  evening  brought  us  off  some  Mooiiah 
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doihefly  in  which  the  captain  and  I  rigged  otuaehres 
oat  We  certainly  did  look  two  fiumy  figoieSy  I 
thoii^^t^  as  we  tamed  oorselves  lonnd  and  round  in 
them.  Sidy  had  not  foigotten  a  couple  of  long  knives^ 
to  which  the  captain  added  a  brace  of  pistols  a-piece. 
I  was  Yery  glad  that  it  was  dosk  when  we  left  the  ship, 
ftr  I  should  not  haye  liked  my  shipmates  to  have  seen 
me  with  my  bare  legs  and  slippers,  and  a  dirty  blanket 
over  my  head  just  like  an  old  Irishwoman. 

A  shore-boat  was  alongside — a  sort  of  canoe  turning 
ap  at  both  ends,  and  flatbottomed.  An  old  Moor  sat 
in  her.  Sidy  had  bribed  him  to  put  us  on  shore,  and 
to  ask  no  questiona  He  told  him  that  we  were  Moors 
who  had  had  business  on  board  the  brig,  and  that  we 
desired  to  land  without  notice.  He,  accordingly,  pulled 
to  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  harbohr,  and  stepped 
on  shore,  as  we  believed,  imnoticed.  The  captain  and 
Sidy  led  the  way,  I  following  in  the  character  of  a  ser- 
vant Of  course,  if  spoken  to,  I  was  to  be  dumb.  We 
passed  along  a  narrow  sandy  road,  with  low  stone-waUs 
on  either  side  skirting  the  town,  till  we  arrived  at  the 
entrance  of  a  house  of  somewhat  larger  dimensions  than 
those  of  the  neighbouring  edifices.  This,  I  found,  was 
the  residence  of  a  German  renegade  and  a  merchant^ 
who  had,  by  Sidy's  means,  been  bribed  to  assist  us. 

We  were  ushered  into  his  presence  as  Moorish  guests 
come  to  visit  hitn,  He  was  seated  cross-legged  on  a 
cushion  at  one  end  of  a  roon^,  with  a  large  pipe  by  his 
side.     The  apartment  was  not  very  finely  furnished, 
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Bccing  that  it  had  little  else  in  it  bendfis  a  few  oHur 
cushions  like  &e  one  he  sat  on.  OerCainly  ha  looked 
exactly  like  an  old  Moor,  and  I  could  not  penoade  nijr- 
Bdf  that  he  was  not  one.  He  invited  tib  to  nt  down, 
which  the  captain  and  Sidy  did  near  him,  while  I  tucked 
my  legs  mider  me  at  a  distance.  After  he  had  bowed 
and  talked  a  litUe^  throngh  the  interpreter,  he  dApp&l 
his  hands,  and  some  slaves  brought  each  of  na  a  pipe — 
not  an  unpleasant  thing  just  then  to  my  tasta  Again 
he  clapped  his  hands,  and  the  slaves  brought  in  some 
low  odd  little  tables,  one  of  which  was  placed  before  eadi 
of  us.  There  was  a  bowl  of  porridge,  and  some  plates 
with  little  lumps  of  fried  meat^  and  rice,  and  datee, 
but  not  a  drop  of  grog  or  liquor  of  any  sort  Afte^ 
wards,  however,  coffee  was  brought  to  ns  in  caps 
scarcely  bigger  than  thimbles,  but  it  did  little  more 
than  just  warm  up  my  tongue.  As  soon  as  the  slaves 
had  withdrawn,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  the 
seeming  Moor  address  the  captain  in  tolerable  "RngliaK 

"  So  you  want  to  find  one  of  your  captured  countiy- 
men  1  *'  said  he.  "  Well,  to-morrow  morning  I  start  on 
a  journey  to  visit  a  friend  who  has  one  as  a  slave.  His 
description  answers  that  of  him  whom  you  seeL  I  will 
obtain  for  you  a  short  conversation  with  him.  You 
must  contrive  the  means  of  rescuing  him.  I  can  do  no 
more." 

After  some  further  talk  on  the  subject,  our  host  got 
np,  and  having  carefully  examined  all  the  outlets  to  the 
room,  to  ascertain  that  no  one  was  looking  in,  produced 
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a  sfcoat  black  bottle  from  a  chest,  and  some  glasses.  I 
found  that  the  bottle  contained  most  veritable  Schiedam. 

^  Now,  as  I  don't  think  this  good  stuff  was  known 
to  Master  Mohammed  when  he  played  his  pranks  on 
earth,  he  cannot  object  to  any  of  his  faithful  followers 
tasting  a  drop  of  it  now  and  then."  Thereon  he  poured 
oat  a  glass  for  each  of  us,  and  winked  at  Sidy,  as  much 
as  to  say, ''  We  understand  each  other — ^we  are  both  of 
hb  rogues  1"  The  captain  took  but  little,  so  did  I; 
but  Muly  Hassan  the  merchant^  and  the  interpreter,  did 
not  stop  their  potations  till  they  had  finished  the  bottle, 
and  both  were  very  drunL  The  merchant  had  sense 
enough  left  to  hide  his  bottle,  and  then  his  slaves  came 
and  made  him  up  a  couch  in  one  comer  of  the  room. 
They  also  prepared  beds  for  us  in  the  other  comers. 

The  next  morning  we  were  up  before  break  of  day, 
and  mounted  on  some  small  horses,  almost  hid  by  their 
gaily-coloured  saddle-cloths  and  trappings — and  such 
saddles !  rising  up  in  peaks  ahead  and  astern,  a  drunken 
tailor  could  not  have  tumbled  off  one  of  them  had  he 
tried.  I  do  not  remember  much  about  the  appearance 
of  the  country.  A  large  portion  was  lying  waste,  but 
there  were  fields  of  various  sorts  of  com,  and  even 
vineyards,  though  the  grapes  produced  from  them  were 
not,  I  suppose,  used  for  the  manufacture  of  wine ;  indeed, 
I  know  that  they  are  eaten  both  fresh  and  dried.  Date- 
trees  were,  however,  in  great  abundance,  the  fmit  being 
one  of  the  principal  articles  of  food  among  the  people. 
The  roads  were  very  bad,  and  altogether  there  was  an 
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air  of  miseiy  and  n^ect  which  will  always  be  aeen 
where  the  mler  ia  a  tyrant  and  the  people  aie  alsfea. 
We  rested  in  some  aheds  pat  up  fer  flia  aocomiiiodstioo 
of  passengers  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  m  llis 
afternoon  proceeded  on  to  our  destmation. 

^  Now,  my  friends,  look  oat  for  year  couuUymaii,* 
said  the  renegade.  **  Yon  wiQ  probably  see  him  tend- 
ing cattle  or  labouring  in  the  fields  among  other  sikveL 
He  is  probably  in  his  own  dresa^  and  yoa  will  easillf 
recognise  him." 

Coriously  enough,  we  had  not  ridden  on  fer  ten 
minutes  further,  when,  not  £Eur  from  the  road,  we  saw  a 
man  seated  on  a  bank  a  short  distance  from  the  road, 
and  looking  vciy  sorrowful  and  dispirited,  ffis  dress 
was  that  of  a  seaman.  I  looked  round,  and  seeing  no 
one  near  except  our  own  party,  I  slipped  off  my  hone, 
and  ran  up  to  him.  Of  course  he  thought  I  was  a 
Moor,  and  he  looked  as  if  he  would  have  fainted  with 
surprise  when  ho  heard  me  hail  him  in  English. 

"  Wlio  are  you  ?  what  do  you  come  here  for  1 "  he 
exclaimed,  panting  for  breath. 

"  I  belong  to  the  Dolphin  brig,  and  I  came  here  to 
try  and  find  Captain  Stenning  and  any  of  his  com- 
panions." 

"  Heaven  be  praised  then !"  he  exchiimed,  bursting 
into  tears.  "  He  and  I  are  the  only  survivors  of  that 
demon-possessed  craft,  which  he  commanded ;  but  how 
came  your  vessel  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  one  which 
proved  so  unfortunate  ? " 
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"I  cannot  tell  you  all  about  that  just  now,"  I 
answered,  aeeing  that  much  time  would  be  lost  if  I 
entered  into  particulars.  I  therefore  merely  explained 
the  steps  we  had  taken  to  discover  them,  and  asked 
him  what  had  become  of  Captain  Stenning  1 

**  The  captain  I  He  has  been  in  this  veiy  place  till 
within  the  last  three  or  four  weeks,  when  the  Moors 
carried  him  away  to  serve  on  board  one  of  their  ships — 
the  very  ship  which  captored  ns.  They  found  out  that 
Le  was  the  captain,  and  understood  navigation,  so  they 
took  him  to  navigate  one  of  their  piratical  crafL  I 
was  sick  and  unfit  for  work,  or  they  would  have  taken 
me  likewise;  but  they  saw  that  I  was  only  a  man  before 
the  mast,  and  guessed  that  I  did  not  understand  naviga- 
tion. What  has  since  become  of  the  captain  I  don't 
know.  There  is  no  one  here  I  can  talk  to.  They  set 
me  to  work  by  signs,  which,  if  I  do  not  understand, 
they  sharpen  my  wits  with  a  lash,  and  they  take  care 
that  I  shall  not  run  away,  by  securing  me  at  night  with 
a  chain  round  my  leg.  There  are  several  other  slaves 
employed  by  the  same  master,  but  not  one  of  them 
understands  a  word  of  English." 

The  young  man's  name  was  Jacob  Lyal,  he  told  me, 
and  he  said  that  he  was  just  out  of  his  apprenticeship 
when  he  joined  the  Dolphin. 

*'  I  have  1^  father  and  mother,  and  brothers  and  sisters, 
at  home,  in  Somersetshire,  and  it  would  make  their 
hearts  sorrowful  if  they  heard  that  I  was  left  a  slave  in 
this  barbarous  country ;  so  you'll  do  all  you  can  to  lielp 
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me,"  he  exclaimed,  as  I  was  about  to  leave  him,  for  I 
was  afraid  of  remaining  longer,  lest  we  shoold  be 
observed.  Just  as  I  was  goings  however,  I  told  him  to 
try  and  arrange  some  plan  by  which  we  ml^^t  have  a 
talk  with  him,  and  let  him  know  how  things  stood 
before  we  left  the  place,  should  we  be  unaUe  to  take 
him  with  ns.  He  also  described  very  aocorately  the 
sort  of  place  in  which  he  was  locked  up  at  nighty  and  I 
promised,  if  I  could,  to  go  and  have  some  more  conver- 
sation with  him.  As  we  did  not  lose  time  in  talking 
of  anything  except  the  matter  in  hand,  I  was  speedily 
able  to  rejoin  the  captain  and  his  companions.  The 
captain  approved  of  the  arrangements  I  had  made, 
though  he  was  veiy  sorry  that  there  was  no  immediate 
prospect  of  meeting  with  Captain  Stenning. 

We  were  received  with  all  the  usual  marks  of  respect 
by  the  old  Moor  who  owned  the  property.  He  had 
been  a  pirate  in  his  youth,  and  cut  throats  and  robbed 
without  compunction ;  but  he  was  now  a  dignified  old 
gentleman,  who  looked  as  if  he  had  been  engaged 
in  rural  affairs  all  his  life.  I  came  in  for  almost  as 
much  of  the  attention  and  good  fane  as  the  captain ;  for 
in  that  country  a  beggar  may  eat  off  the  same  table,  or 
rather  the  same  floor,  and  sit  under  the  same  roof  as  a 
prince.  The  excuse  for  the  visit  was  to  sell  to  the  old 
Moor  some  of  the  goods  aboard  the  Dolphin,  specimens 
of  which  the  captain  had  brought  with  Hinn.  As  soon 
after  our  arrival  as  we  had  shaken  the  dust  out  of 
our  dothes,  and  washed  our  faces,  and  our  hands«  and 
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hei,  we  were  uahered  by  slaves  into  a  haO,  at  one  end 
oi  which  sat  the  old  Moor;  and  the  captain,  and  the 
ren^gade^  and  the  interpreter,  were  placed  on  each 
side  of  him;  and  I  sat  a  little  further  oS,  tacking  up 
my  1^  as  I  had  done  before,  and  then  some  black 
skveS)  in  white  dresses,  brought  in  a  little  table  for 
each  of  n%  with  all  sorts  of  curious  things  to  eat;  which 
I  need  not  describe^  for  in  that  country  one  feast  is  veiy 
mnch  like  another.  The  ren^ade  had  also  brought  a 
case^  but  that  it  contuncd  something  besides  mer- 
chandise he  proved  by  producing,  one  after  the  other, 
several  of  his  favourite  bottles  of  Schiedam,  which 
apparently  were  no  less  acceptable  to  the  old  Moor  than 
to  hiuL  I  am  not^  however,  fond  of  describing  such 
scenes,  or  of  picturing  such  gross  hypocrites  as  the  rene- 
gade and  the  old  Moor. 

I  gained  an  advantage,  however,  from  their  drunken 
habits;  for  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  I  stole  out  of  the 
house,  and  tried  to  find  my  way  to  the  shed  where  Lyal 
told  me  he  was  chained  at  night  I  had  taken  good 
note  of  the  bearings  of  the  place  as  we  rode  along.  I 
knew  that  if  I  was  found  prying  about,  I  should  run  a 
great  chance  of  being  killed ;  but  still  I  was  resolved 
to  run  every  risk  to  try  and  rescue  the  poor  fellow  fix)m 
captivity.  Of  course,  as  the  captain  afterwards  told 
me,  we  might  have  gone  home  to  England,  and  laid  the 
state  of  the  case  before  the  government,  and,  after  a 
year  or  so  spent  in  diplomatising,  the  poor  fellow,  if  he 
was  still  alive,  might  have  been  released,  or  the  Emperor 
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of  Morocco  might  have  declared  that  he  coald  not  find 
him,  or  that  he  was  dead,  and  thus  he  woold  have 
remained  on,  like  many  others,  in  capdvily. 

There  was  a  little  light  from  the  moon,  which  enabled 
me  to  mark  the  outlines  of  the  hoose  I  was  leaving  as 
well  as  to  find  my  way.  Two  servants  were  stationed 
in  the  entrance  passage,  bnt  they  had  wrapped  them- 
selves up  in  their  haiks,  and  gone  soundly  to  sleep,  so 
I  stepped  over  their  bodies  without  waking  them. 
Every  person  about  the  house,  indeed,  seemed  to  have 
gone  to  sleep ;  but  the  dogs  were  more  faithful  than  the 
himian  beings,  and  some  of  them  barked  furiously  as  I 
walked  along.  They  were  either  chained  or  locked  up, 
and  finding  my  footsteps  going  firom  them,  they  were  soon 
silent  At  length  I  reached  the  shed  I  was  in  search 
o£  It  was  near  a  cottage,  with  several  other  similar 
sheds  in  the  neighbourhood.  As  I  came  to  the  entrance 
a  voice  said,  **  Come  in,  but  speak  low  1 "  At  first,  I 
could  see  no  one,  but  on  going  further  in,  I  discovered 
the  object  of  my  search  sitting  in  a  comer  on  a  heap 
of  straw.     He  was  chained  there,  and  could  not  move. 

"  It  gives  me  new  life  to  see  a  countryman  here,  and 
one  who  wants  to  help  me,"  said  the  poor  fellow.  "  I 
thought  all  the  world  had  deserted  me,  and  that  I  should 
be  left  to  die  in  this  strange  land,  among  worse  than 
heathens,  who  treat  me  as  a  dog— or  that  I  should  be 
tempted  to  give  up  my  faith,  and  turn  Mohammedan,  as 
others  have  done." 

I  cannot  repeat  all  our  conversation.     At  last  an 
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ideft  struck  me— <"  FU  teU  yon  what,"  said  I;  << just 
do  joa  pietend  to  be  mad,  and  play  all  sorts  of  strange 
pTBokB,  and  do  all  the  mischief  yon  can,  and  then  the  cap- 
tain inU  propose  to  bny  yon,  and  perhaps  the  old  Moor 
win  sell  you  a  bargain,  and  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  you." 

**  A  very  good  idea,"  he  answered ;  **  but  here  am  I 
diained  up  like  a  dog,  and  how  am  I  to  get  free  1 " 

**  No  fear,"  said  I,  producing  a  knife  which  Peter 
had  given  me  containing  all  sorts  of  implements,  and 
among  them  a  file.  ''You  shall  soon  be  at  liberty,  at 
aU  events." 

Accordingly  I  set  to  work,  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
I  had  filed  the  chain  firom  off  his  legs.  While  we  were 
filing  away,  we  arranged  what  he  was  to  do.  He  was 
to  make  a  huge  cap,  with  a  high  peak  of  straw,  and  he 
was  to  cut  his  jacket  into  shreds,  and  a  red  handker- 
chief I  had  into  stripes,  and  to  fasten  them  about  him 
in  long  streamers ;  and  he  was  to  take  a  thick  pole  in 
his  hand,  covered  much  in  the  same  way,  and  then  he 
was  to  rush  into  the  house,  shrieking  and  crying  out  as 
if  a  pack  of  hounds  were  after  him. 

"  They  will  not  wonder  at  seeing  me  mad,  for  I  have 
done  already  many  strange  things,  and  very  little  work 
since  I  came  here,"  he  remarked.  ^  But  what  is  to 
become  of  the  chain )" 

"  You  had  better  cany  that  with  you,  and  dank  it 
in  their  faces,"  said  L  ''  Make  as  if  you  had  bitten  it 
through.  That  will  astonish  them,  and  they  will  at 
all  events  be  afraid  to  come  near  your  teeth." 
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To  make  a  long  stoiy  short — ^we  woilnd  swsj'  irith 
a  Tnll,  and  in  lialf  an  hour  or  bo  he  wu  ligged  omt  in 
a  sufficiently  stimnge  fitahion.  I  have  no  doulyt^  had 
Peter  been  with  na,  he  would  have  improved  on  our 
arrangement  I  then,  advising  Lyal  to  fidlow  me  in  a 
short  time,  stole  back,  and  took  my  place  unobserved 
in  the  old  Moor's  dining-halL  The  captain  guessed 
what  I  had  been  doings  but  the  rest  of  the  party  had 
been  too  much  engaged  in  their  potations  to  miss  me. 
After  a  little  time,  I  stole  over  to  the  captain  and  told 
him  the  arrangements  I  had  made^  that  he  mi^t  be 
ready  to  act  accordingly. 

In  a  short  time  the  silence  which  had  hitherto  pre- 
vailed was  broken  by  a  terrible  uproar  of  dogs  barking 
and  men  hallooing,  and  ciying  out  at  the  top  of  their 
voices,  while,  above  all,  arose  as  unearthly  shrieks  as  I 
liad  ever  heard !  Presently  in  rushed  a  crowd  of  black 
and  brown  servants,  followed  by  a  figure  which  I  rec()g- 
nised  as  that  of  Lyal,  though  he  had  much  improved 
his  appearance  by  fastening  a  haik  over  his  shoulders^ 
and  another  round  his  waist,  while  he  waved  above  his 
head  a  torch,  at  the  risk  of  setting  his  high  straw-cap 
on  fire.  The  people  all  separated  before  him,  as  he 
dashed  on,  right  up  to  the  old  Moor,  who,  with  a 
drunken  gaze  of  terror  and  astonishment,  stared  at  him 
without  speaking. 

<^  Ho — ^ho  I"  shouted  the  sailor,  seizing  him  by  the 
nose.  "  Old  fellow,  I  have  you  now !"  Thereon  he 
kicked  over  the  jar  of  Schiedam,  the  contents  of  which 
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he  Bet  <m  fire  with  hiB  torchy  and  keeping  &et  hold  of 
the  old  Moot'b  noee^  who  in  his  fiig^t  knew  not  how  to 
reedet^  dragged  him  round  and  round  the  room,  shont- 
ing  and  shrieking  all  the  time  like  a  Teiy  demoniac. 

The  place  would  have  been  meantime  set  on  fire  had 
not  the  captain  and  I  quenched  the  flames,  while  the 
renegade  and  the  inteipreter,  in  their  drunkeiL  .^amours, 
could  only  lean  back  on  their  cushions,  and  laugh  as  if 
thej  would  split  their  sides  at  the  extraordinary  predi- 
cament of  our  host 

"  I  say,  countiymen,  if  you  had  but  your  horses 
ready,  we  might  gallop  away  before  all  these  people 
knew  where  they  are,"  shouted  Lyal.  "  Who'll  just 
take  a  spell  at  the  old  fellow's  nose,  for  I  am  tired  of 
holding  on  V* 

On  this  Captain  Qale  thought  that  it  was  time  to 
interfere,  and  he  and  I  going  up  to  the  old  Moor,  pre- 
tended to  use  great  exertion  in  dragging  away  the  sailor 
from  him.  The  captain  then  led  him  back  to  lus  seat^ 
while  I  held  LyaL 

"  Here,  Sidy,"  said  the  captain  to  the  interpreter, 
"  tell  the  old  man  that  if  he  will  give  me  fifty  dollars, 
I  will  take  that  madman  off  his  hands." 

When  the  old  Moor  had  somewhat  recovered  his 
composure,  Sidy  explained  the  offer.  '^  He  says  that 
he  can  kill  him,  and  so  get  him  out  of  his  way  1"  was 
the  answer.  ^  He  dare  not  do  that,"  put  in  the  rene- 
gade ;  '^  all  the  people  here  will  own  him  as  inspired. 
Abate  your  price,  and  stick  to  it" 
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Finally,  the  captain  consented  to  cany  away  tlie 
madman  on  having  twenty  doUan  added  to  the  price 
he  was  to  receive  for  hia  gooda. 

<<TBke  him  !  take  him  ^  ezdaimed  the  old  Moor. 
^The  man  who  can  eat  through  ircm,  drive  all  my 
slaves  b^ore  him,  set  fire  to  my  house,  and  pfoU  me  hj 
the  nose,  is  bettor  away  from  me  than  near  I  Take 
care  though  that  he  does  not  come  back  again  ! " 

The  captain  promised  that  he  would  take  very  good 
care  of  that;  and  the  next  day,  with  joyful  hearts  at 
our  unexpected  success,  we  set  forward  on  our  retom- 
joumey  to  Salee.  As  the  renegade  and  Sidy  were  both 
to  be  rewarded  according  to  our  success,  they  were  well 
content;  and  by  their  aid,  the  same  night  we  got  on 
board  the  brig  with  our  recovered  countryman  without 
being  observed.  \ye  had  now  to  turn  the  whole  of  our 
attention  to  the  recovery  of  Captain  Stenning ;  and 
eveiy  excuse  which  Captain  Gale  could  think  of  was 
made  for  our  stay  in  the  harbour.  Still,  we  had  very 
little  of  our  cargo  left,  and  eveiy  day  saw  it  decrease. 
The  spring-tides  were  also  coming  on,  when  there  was 
the  greatest  depth  of  water  on  the  bar,  and  we  could 
the  most  easily  make  our  escape  without  a  pilot 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THB  8AISE  BOYKB  ASD  THB  BBITI8H  OOBYXTTB. 

As  we  lay  at  oar  anchors  off  Salee,  we  had  a  Tiew  from 
the  mast-head  of  the  open  sea^  over  a  point  of  knd 
which  ran  out  below  the  town.  Snug  as  we  were,  it 
was  one  day  blowing  a  hea^y  gale  outside  from  the 
northward.  Dark  clouds  chased  each  other  across  the 
sky,  and  the  ocean — ^black  and  gloomy — ^was  sprinkled 
over  with  white-topped  seas.  I  was  engaged  aloft  about 
the  rigging,  when  I  observed  a  sail  to  the  north-west 
staggering  along  with  as  much  canvas  as  she  could 
carry.  So  rapidly  did  she  make  her  way  through  the 
water,  that  I  soon  perceived  that  she  was  a  brig,  and 
that  she  was  standing  towards  the  harbour.  The  reason 
of  her  carrying  so  much  sai!,  with  so  heavy  a  gale 
blowing,  was  soon  explained  Two  or  three  miles 
astern  of  her  came  a  lai^  ship,  with  all  her  topsails 
set^  evidently  in  chase.  The  latter,  better  able  from 
her  size  to  bear  a  heavy  press  of  sail,  was  coming  up 
with  her  rapidly.  On  seeing  this  I  hailed  the  deck, 
and  the  captain,  and  Mr.  Garr,  and  Peter,  and  others, 
soon  came  aloft  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  chase. 

<'  I  make  it  all  out  clearly,"  exclaimed  the  captam, 
after  watching  the  state  of  afiGurs  through  his  glass. 
''That  craft  is  the  very  rover  which  plundered  this 
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Tessely  or  exactly  like  her,  and  the  ship  ia  a  Ritiah 
man-of-war  corvette,  which  is  in  chase  of  her.  I  can 
make  out  the  Engliah  ensign  clearly.  The  rover  hopes 
to  get  into  port  before  the  guns  of  the  corvette  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  her,  and  that's  just  what  I  hope  the 
rascal  won't  be  able  to  do." 

**  But  that's  the  very  craft  Stenning  is  said  to  be  on 
board,"  observed  Mr.  Carr.  "Poor  fellowl  it  will  go 
hard  with  him  when  the  corvette's  guns  begin  to  play 
on  the  brig." 

**  I  wish  that  we  could  run  out  and  bring  her  to 
action,  so  as  to  give  the  corvette  time  to  come  up  and 
take  possession,"  said  I  to  Peter,  who  was  near  me. 

"  K  the  weather  were  moderate  we  might  do  it ;  but^ 
with  this  gaJe  blowing,  I  doubt  if  even  our  captain 
would  run  the  risk,"  he  answered.  "  Besides  you  see. 
Jack,  all  the  people  we  have  had  anything  to  do  with 
here  would  get  into  a  great  scrape  if  we  played  such  a 
trick  to  one  of  their  vessels.  Tet  I  tell  you,  lad,  I 
would  like  the  fun  amazingly.  The  villains  don't 
deserve  any  mercy  at  our  hands." 

While  Peter  and  I  were  discussing  the  subject^  so 
were  the  captain  and  Mr.  Carr.  They  gave  up  the  idea 
of  running  out  to  meet  the  rover,  as  thereby  they  would 
have  but  little  chance  of  saving  the  life  of  Walter  Sten- 
ning, if  he  was  still  on  board.  By  this  time,  both  the 
brig  and  ship  had  drawn  close  in  shore,  and  every 
movement  could  clearly  be  observed  with  the  naked 
eye.    Poor  Jacob  Lyal  had  come  aloft;  and  as  soon  as 
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he  recognised  the  brig^  he  waa  nearly  Ming  on  deck, 
Ofverpowered  with  all  the  dreadful  recollections  her 
appearance  coiijured  up. 

No  vessel  unless  one  well  acquainted  with  the  coast 
eonld  have  ventured  to  stand  in  as  close  as  the  brig  had 
done.  She  was  now  about  a  mile  from  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour;  and  the  corvette,  outside  of  her,  had  just 
begun  to  fire  a  bow-gun  now  and  then,  to  tiy  its  range. 
At  last  a  shot  went  through  one  of  the  brig's  topsails. 
She^  in  return,  fired,  endeavouring  to  cripple  her  pur- 
suer, thus  to  have  time  to  run  under  the  shelter  which 
was  so  near.  Never  have  I  witnessed  a  more  exciting 
scene.  Our  mast-heads  were  soon  crowded  with  spec- 
tatora  Even  the  sluggish  Moors  rushed  out  of  their 
houses,  and  went  to  the  neighbouring  heights  to  watch 
what  was  going  forward.  Their  interest  was,  however, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  Many  of  them  must 
have  had  relatives  and  friends  on  board  the  rover,  and 
they  were  as  anxious  for  her  escape  as  we  were  to  see 
her  captured.  The  action  now  became  warm — both 
corvette  and  brig  were  firing  away  as  fast  as  they  could 
load. 

**  Hurrah !  the  pirate  seems  to  be  getting  the  worst  of 
itj**  said  I  to  Peter.  "  The  rovers  will  meet  with  their 
deserts  before  long,  I  hope." 

"  So  do  I,"  he  answered.  "  But  do  you  know.  Jack, 
Fm  more  anxious  about  the  corvette.  If  she  were  to 
receive  any  damage^  and  not  be  able  to  haul  off  shore, 
she  is^  do  you  see,  on  an  enemy's  coast,  and  all  her 
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people  would  be  made  prisoners,  if  not  murdered ;  while 
the  brig  has  a  port  nnder  her  lee,  and  can  nm  in  even 
if  she  gets  a  good  deal  of  knocking  about" 

While  we  were  thus  talking^  the  corvette  had  drawn 
still  nearer  to  the  chase,  and  her  shot  began  to  tell  with 
considerable  effect  Down  came  the  brig's  maintop- 
gallant-mast,  the  spars  hanging  by  the  rigging.  We 
next  saw  several  hands  going  aloft  to  dear  it  away, 
when  another  shot  struck  the  maintop-mast  The 
Moors  attempted  in  haste  to  slide  down  the  stays  and 
shrouds,  but  scarcely  had  they  begun  their  descent 
when  the  mast  bent  over  to  leeward,  and  down  it  came 
with  a  crash,  jerking  off  many  of  them  into  the  sea. 
There  in  vain  they  struggled  for  life ;  the  combatants 
flew  on,  leaving  them  to  their  fate.  Still  the  brig  had 
her  mainsail  set,  and  with  the  gale  there  was  blowing 
that  was  sufBcient  after-canvas  for  her  to  carry  with 
advantage.  She  ceased  firing.  '^  Hurrah !  she  is  going 
to  strike,"  we  exclaimed ;  but  the  wreck  of  the  main- 
top-mast was  quickly  cleared  away,  and  she  recom- 
menced again  with  greater  briskness  than  ever.  In  re- 
turn, the  corvette  plied  her  fast  and  furiously  with 
shot,  which  must  have  told  pretty  severely  among  her 
people  on  deck,  though,  of  course,  we  could  not  see  the 
damage  which  was  done.  The  brig  was  within  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  of  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  It  was  high 
tide,  but  we  well  knew  that  there  was  not  water  suffi- 
cient on  the  bar  to  allow  the  corvette  to  enter  Still, 
on  she  boldly  came  in  hot  chase. 
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<'  She  cannot  sorely  fancy  that  she  can  yentnre  in," 
exclaimed  Captain  Gale.  '<  She'll  be  lost  to  a  certainty 
if  she  does.  Poor  fellows  I  not  one  will  escape  with 
their  lives  shonld  she  strike.  Carr,  we  must  ran  ont^ 
and  tiy  and  pick  some  of  them  up,  at  all  hazards.  The 
wind  is  sufficiently  to  the  northward  to  cany  ns  clear, 
and  the  people  on  shore  are  so  engaged  in  watching  the 
chase^  that  they  will  not  observe  ns  getting  under- 
way tUl  we  are  clear  from  the  guns  of  the  castle." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir,  with  all  my  heart,"  answered  the  mate. 
"  I'm  not  quite  certain  that  the  brig  will  get  scot-free^ 
either." 

As  he  spoke,  I  saw  a  thick  smoke  ascending  from 
the  deck  of  the  rover. 

"  She's  on  fire !  she's  on  fire ! "  shouted  several  of  us. 
But  then  we  thought  of  poor  Stenning,  and  what  would 
become  of  him  1 

^  All  hands  make  sail,"  cried  the  captain,  descending 
on  deck.  "  We  must  slip,  Mr.  Carr.  There's  no  time 
for  heaving  up  the  anchor." 

The  crew  could  scarcely  refrain  from  giving  vent  to 
their  feelings  of  excitement  in  a  shout 

"  Silence,  my  lads;  we  must  not  let  the  Moors  know 
what  we  are  about." 

Never  did  a  crew  let  fall  the  topsails  with  greater 
good-will  than  we  did.  We  had  kept  two  reefs  in  them 
for  an  emergency.  I  now  saw  the  wisdom  of  the  cap- 
tain's forethought  when  he  gave  the  order,  as  some  time 
before  we  had  loosed  sails. 
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We  were  riding  with  the  ship's  head  towaids  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  the  tide  still  nmning  in.  Thus, 
being  strongly  manned  with  willing  hearts,  we  were 
soon  under-way.  No  one  from  the  shore  observed 
xiB,  or,  at  all  events,  came  off  to  stop  ua  Sidy,  the 
interpreter,  was  fortunately  on  shore,  so  that  we  had 
no  trouble  about  him,  and  the  captain  knew  that  he 
could  easily  pay  him  through  the  consignee  of  the  ship. 
Captain  Qale's  intention  was,  I  learned,  to  run  down 
to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  to  anchor  if  neces- 
sary. We  got  a  cable  ranged  accordiDgly,  with  an 
anchor  ready  to  let  go.  The  brig  quickly  felt  the  force 
of  the  wind,  and,  happily  canting  the  right  way,  and 
her  sails  filling,  away  she  flew,  heeling  over  to  the  gale 
towards  the  open  sea.  The  captain,  or  one  of  the  mates, 
or  Peter,  had  been  constantly  sailing  about  the  harbour, 
as  if  to  amuse  themselves,  or  to  catch  fish,  but  in  reality 
to  sound  the  depth  of  the  water,  and  to  make  them- 
selves thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  harbour.  We 
thus  required  no  pilot  to  cany  us  out 

As  we  rounded  the  point  I  have  described,  the 
mouth  of  the  river  lay  before  us,  a  long  line  of  surl^ 
with  heavy  breakers  rolling  and  roaring  in  from  the 
sea,  apparently  barring  our  exit  Outside  of  it  was  the 
corvette,  close-hauled  with  three  reefs  in  her  topsaU, 
standing  off  shore,  and,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  uninjured. 
But  the  pirate  brig,  where  was  shel 

A  dark  mass  of  rocks  lay  at  the  northern  part  of  the 
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«ntriuioe  to  the  harbour.  Over  them  the  sea  broke 
fanooalj;  and  amid  the  masses  of  foam  which  flew 
hi^  into  the  air  was  the  black  hull  of  a  yessel,  with 
shattered  masts  and  spars  heaving  up  amid  the  breakers ; 
while  fiom  the  centre  of  it^  as  if  stciving  with  the  waves 
which  should  most  speedily  destroy  it^  bright  flames 
ware  bursting  forth,  and  raging  furiously.  As  we  gazed 
with  horror  at  the  dreadful  spectacle,  feeling  our  oom- 
paasion  excited  rather  for  our  hapless  countiyman, 
whom  we  believed  to  be  on  board,  than  for  the  ruthless 
wretches  who  formed  her  crew,  there  was  a  loud  explo- 
sion, and  fragments  of  wreck,  and  what  had  once  been 
human  beings,  were  thrown  up  into  the  air;  and  by 
the  time  they  had  again  fallen  into  the  foaming  water, 
no  portion  of  the  rover  remained  to  show  where  she 
just  had  been. 

We  were  now  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
bar,  and  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost  in  deciding  what 
was  to  be  done,  whether  we  were  to  bring  up  or  to 
attempt  to  cross.  In  the  line  of  breakers  which  rolled 
over  the  bar,  a  spot  was  observed  where  the  water  was 
smoother,  and  which  the  captain  knew  to  be  the  deepest 
channel 

*^  We  may  run  out  there  without  fear,  light  as  we  are ; 
and  if  we  remain,  these  Mohammedan  fanatics  will 
certainly  revenge  themselves  on  us  for  the  destruction 
of  their  friends,"  he  observed  to  Mr.  Carr,  who  agreed 
with  him  that  the  attempt  should  be  made,  though  far 
from  free  of  risk.  And  most  people  indeed  would  have 
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agreed  that  the  passage  was  hazardouB  in  the  extreme^ 
bat  jet  no  one  on  board  doubted  that  it  was  the  right 
thing  to  do. 

The  second  mate,  who  was  at  the  hehn  with  another 
steady  hand,  was  ordered  to  steer  towards  the  opening. 
The  tide  was  still  running  in  strong,  which  gave  ns 
greater  command  over  the  vessel  than  would  have 
otherwise  been  the  case.  All  hands  were  at  their 
stations,  and  every  one  of  us  knew  the  position  we  were 
in.  A  shift  of  wind,  the  least  carelessness,  the  canying 
away  a  spar  or  rope,  might  bring  upon  us  the  same  fate 
which  had  destroyed  the  rover.  Scarcely  had  the 
detenmnation  I  have  mentioned  been  arrived  at,  when, 
as  I  was  looking  out  ahead,  I  saw  on  the  starboard- 
bow  a  spar  floating  in  the  water.  I  looked  again ;  a 
man  was  holding  on  to  it,  and  drifting  up  towards  ua 
I  was  certain  I  saw  him  lift  up  his  hand  and  wave 
it  I  immediately  reported  the  circumstance  to  the 
captain. 

"Although  he  is  probably  one  of  those  wretched 
Moors,  he  is  a  fellow-creature,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  tiy 
and  save  him,'*  he  observed.  "  About  ship, — ^helm  a- 
lee ! "  he  sung  out 

The  brig  under  her  topsails  worked  like  a  top,  and 
we  had  ample  room  to  put  her  about  and  heave  her  to. 
Just  as  we  had  done  so,  the  spar  came  drifting  up  dose 
to  us.  Again  the  man  clinging  to  it  waved  his  hand. 
His  unshorn  head  of  Hght  curling  hair  showed  that  he 
was  no  Moor. 


WALiKE  sxnnniro  aivKa 


'  Hflfi^  muXm,  juit  pay-out  IUb  line  as  I  want  it  1" 
g  ovt  PstOTi  paHiQg  the  U^t  of  a  rope  undor  his 
«  and  leaiHi^  onrboaid    <"  IH  tackle  him  to^  I 


In  an  inetant  he  was  in  the  wata*,  and  a  few  etrbkea 
Um^  him  iq^  to  the  spar  as  it  floated  byi  he  grasped 
hold  of  the  pcnon  hanging  to  it^  and  then  sung  out, 
^'Haol  away,  my  lads;  ifs  all  ri^tr 

The  whole  incident  took  plaoe^  it  seemed,  in  a  few 
seeonda  Once  moie  he  was  on  the  deck,  and  there 
eould  he  no  doubt  of  it,  with  no  other  than  Walter 
Stenning  in  his  anna.  The  poor  fellow  breathed ;  but 
the  dangers  he  had  gone  through,  and  the  sudden 
restoration  to  safety,  had  oyercome  liim,  and  he  lay 
almost  unconscious  on  the  deck. 

**  Now,  su:,  the  sooner  we  fill  and  stand  out  of  this 
the  better,"  said  Peter,  turning  to  the  captain,  after  he 
had  placed  Stenning  on  the  decL  "  I  did  not  speak 
of  it  before^  but  just  now  I  saw  another  of  those  piratical 
fiDowB  getting  under-way  just  from  opposite  where  we 
lay,  doubtless  to  be  after  us." 

Peter's  remark  was  found  to  be  true;  and  up  the 
harbour  another  brig  was  seen  making  sail,  of  course 
with  the  hope  of  overtaking  us.  I,  with  another  man, 
received  orders  to  carry  Captain  Stenning  below,  which 
we  did,  pkdng  him  on  a  mattress  on  the  floor  of  the 
cabin,  and  then  hurried  up  again  to  attend  to  our 
duty. 

Once  more  the  brig  was  put  about,  and  head  up  to- 
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wards  the  passage.  On  we  rushed,  the  foam  flying  oyer 
OS  as  we  approached  the  spot  She  lifted  to  the  first  roll- 
ing sea,  and  then  down  she  came,  as  if  she  mnst  strike 
the  sand  below ;  but  another  roller  came  tumbling  in,  and 
mounting  like  a  sea-bird  on  its  summit^  she  descended 
on  the  other  side  amid  clouds  of  spray,  again  to  moimt 
another  huge  wave,  and  then  to  rush  on  with  impetuous 
force  as  she  felt  the  blast  which  laid  her  over  almost  on 
her  beam-ends  towards  the  open  ocean.  Still,  on  either 
hand,  wild  foaming  water  broke  in  mountain  masses 
around  us,  but  on  we  sped.  ^*  Hold  on,  hold  on,  for 
your  lives !''  shouted  the  captain,  as  yet  another  moun- 
tain sea  came  thundering  on  towards  us,  close  upon 
a  previous  one  over  which  we  had  ridden  m  safety. 
The  brig  seemed  to  spring  at  it  as  if  able  to  dash  it 
aside,  but  vain  indeed  was  the  attempt  High  above 
us  it  rose.  Eight  into  it  we  went,  and  for  a  moment  I 
thought  all  was  over.  Along  our  decks  it  found  its 
way,  and  fell  in  torrents  below,  sweeping  everything 
before  it ;  but  still  buoyantly  our  brave  vessel  flew  on,  and 
wave  after  wave  being  surmounted,  a  loud  shout  biuvt 
from  all  hands  as  once  more  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
open  sea,  following  in  the  wake  of  the  British  corvette. 

As  soon  as  we  were  in  safety,  the  captain  called  me 
below  to  attend  to  Captain  Stenning.  We  found  him 
sitting  up  on  the  mattress,  and  as  he  held  on  by  the 
leg  of  the  table,  looking  somewhat  wildly  around  him. 

"Where  am  I]  What  is  all  this  which  has  hap- 
pened]" he  exclaimed,  as  we  appeared. 
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**  Thai  ycm  are  safe  aboard  the  Dolphin,  my  fiiend, 
and  thftfe  yoa  have  escaped  from  the  wreck  of  a  Moorish 
pirate^"  answered  the  captain.  ''But  before  I  answer 
more  qaestions,  well  just  get  off  your  wet  clothes,  and 
dap  yoa  into  bed  with  a  ^ass  of  hot  grog." 

This  we  accordingly  did,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
poor  £bI1ow  very  soon  fell  fast  asleep,  the  best  thing 
he  eould  do  under  the  circumstances. 

"Wben  I  went  on  deck,  I  found  that  the  Moorish  brig 
which  had  pursued  us,  seeing  the  fate  which  had  befallen 
her  companion,  and  that  we  had  got  safe  over  the  bar, 
had  put  about,  and  stood  back  again  to  her  anchorage. 

''  I  should  have  begradged  the  rascals  our  anchor  and 
cable,"  said  Peter.  "  But  as  we  have  got  Mr.  Stenning 
back  safe,  they  are  welcome  to  them,  though  I  would 
rather  see  the  honest  hemp  used  to  hang  some  of  the 
knaves." 

The  gale,  which  truly  seemed  to  have  effected  its 
purpose  in  the  destruction  of  the  miscreant  rovers,  now 
began  to  abate  its  fuiy,  and  before  dark  we  came  up 
with  the  corvette,  which  had  hove-to  in  order  to  speak 
us.  We  found  that  she  was  His  Britannic  Majesty's 
sloop-of-war  Syren,  of  eighteen  guns;  and  the  captain 
directed  us  to  lay  by  him  till  the  morning,  when  he 
would  send  on  board  to  hear  all  the  particulars  of  what 
had  occurred. 

Meantime  I  had  been  sent  to  sit  by  Captain  Sten- 
ning to  be  ready  to  attend  to  him  when  he  awoke. 
When  he  did  so,  I  called  Captain  Qale  to  him.    The 
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account  I  then  heard  of  his  adventuies  was  veiy  short 
We  had  indeed  guessed  veiy  nearly  the  truth.  The 
Dolphin  had  been  surprised  by  the  pirates,  and  while 
he,  with  some  of  his  crew,  were  in  Tain  attempting  to 
defend  her  deck,  he  had  been  struck  down.  When  he 
returned  to  consciousness,  he  found  himself  on  board 
the  pirate,  with  two  or  three  others,  of  whom  Lyal 
alone  survived.  The  pirates  had  been  driven  from 
their  prey  by  the  appearance  of  a  large  ship,  which 
they  took  to  be  a  man-of-war,  and  in  revenge,  he  con- 
cluded, they  murdered  all  who  then  remained  on  board. 
He  and  Lyal  would  have  been  killed  also,  but  their 
lives  were  saved  by  a  Moor,  whom  he  once  saved  at 
Gibraltar  from  ill  treatment  by  some  English  seamen, 
with  whom  he  had  quarrelled.  Though  the  Moor  had 
saved  his  life,  he  had  not  interest  to  do  more  for  him 
at  that  time. 

When  the  pirates  again  fell  in  with  the  Dolphin, 
and  were  frightened  from  attacking  her  by  the  trick 
Peter  invented,  thinking  some  evil  spirits  possessed  the 
vessel,  they  made  all  sail  to  return  to  port.  He  con- 
fessed that  he  was  himself  veiy  much  astonished,  and 
could  in  no  way  account  for  what  he  had  witnessed. 
Had  he  not  received  the  explanation  we  gave  him,  he 
should  all  his  life  have  believed  that  the  appearance 
he  had  beheld  was  produced  by  supeniatm^  agency. 

When  carried  into  port,  he,  with  Lyal,  was  sold  to 
the  old  Moor,  as  we  knew ;  but  his  Mend  had  not  for- 
gotten him.     The  rover  much  wanted  a  skilful  uaviga- 
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tor,  and  tliinlriTig  that  he  would  prefer  a  life  of  oom- 
pantbe  lireedom  at  sea  to  elavery  on  shores  he  lepor- 
chased  him,  and  carried  him  on  board  the  brig.  He 
was  rather  disappointed,  howerer,  to  find  that^  without 
a  quadrant  or  nantical  almanac,  the  captain  oonld  be 
of  Tery  litUe  nse  to  them  in  that  way.  He  told  ns^ 
indeed,  that  the  pirates  were  Teiy  nearly  killing  him 
for  his  supposed  obstinancy,  because  he  could  not  tell 
them  one  day  whereabouts  they  were,  when  they  put 
their  own  rou^  instnunents  into  his  hands.  He  had 
great  difficulty  in  explaining  that,  without  his  own 
books  and  charts,  he  could  be  of  little  help  to  them. 
However,  they  promised  to  attack  an  English  vessel 
before  long,  that  they  might  supply  him. 

With  this  object  in  view,  they  made  sail  towards  the 
corvette,  which  they  took  for  a  merchantman,  and  thus 
veiy  nearly  caught  a  Tartar.  They  discovered  their 
mistake  only  when  within  six  miles  or  so  of  her;  and 
by  thus  suddenly  altering  their  course,  and  standing 
away  from  her  under  all  sail,  her  suspicions  were  ex- 
cited, and  she  made  chase  after  them.  In  such  terror 
were  the  pirates  when  they  foxmd  themselves  so  hard 
pressed,  that  they  seemed  to  forget  him,  or  his  life 
would  probably  have  been  sacrificed ;  but  as  he  was  left 
to  himself,  he  was  allowed  to  consider  the  best  means 
of  preserving  it.  When,  therefore,  he  saw  that  the 
brig  must  inevitably  strike  the  rocks,  he  seized  a  loose 
spar  on  the  deck  and  sprang  overboard,  trusting  that 
the  current  would  cany  him  through  the  breakers  into 
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smooth  water.  He  had  seen  us  oommg  oat^  and  gaess- 
ing  that  the  brig  was  an  EngJiah  trader,  hoped  to  be 
picked  np  by  her.  His  smprise  and  pleasme  at  meet- 
ing with  Lyal  was  very  great 

^It  wonld  have  been  a  great  damper  to  my  own 
satisfaction,  if  I  thon^t  that  yon  had  stiU  been  left 
in  slAveiy,"  he  remarked,  as  he  wrong  the  seaman's 
hand. 

^  Welly  sir,  I  can  only  say  that  I  woold  go  back  and 
be  chained  np  like  a  do^  as  I  was  before,  fiyr  the  sake 
of  seeing  you  free,  and  sent  safe  home  to  yoor  wife  and 
fiunily,"  returned  the  honest  fdlow,  passing  the  caff  of 
his  jacket  across  his  eyes  to  brash  away  a  tear  which 
his  feelings  had  brought  ther& 

Yes ;  the  rough  sailor  has  got  just  the  same  sort  of 
feelings  inside  his  bosom  which  dwells  within  the 
silken  vest  of  any  young  lady  or  gentleman  who  can 
weep  over  a  novel,  or  better,  sometimes,  a  deed  of  hero- 
ism; and  rights  honest,  genuine  feelings  they  are^  too, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  those  hackneyed 
sentiments  possessed  by  people  who  have  lived  all  their 
lives  in  what  they  choose  to  call  the  great  world. 

Altogether,  never  was  an  enterprise  more  successful 
than  ours  had  hitherto  been.  We  had  not  only  suc- 
ceeded in  recovering  both  the  survivors  of  the  Dol- 
phin's crew  at  small  cost,  but,  from  the  high  prices  we 
had  obtained  for  our  merchandise,  we  had  paid  all  the 
probable  expenses  of  the  voyage,  and  left  a  handsome 
profit  for  our  owners. 
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TIm  next  momiiig  we  were  dose  np  with  the  cor- 
▼ette^  when  a  lieutenant  from  her  boarded  ne  to  learn 
all  the  particulars  we  had  to  deecribe.  The  two 
masters^  with  Lyal  and  I,  were  then  requested  by  the 
lieutenant  to  accompany  him  aboard  the  ship  of  war, 
to  gm  a  further  account  to  the  captaLu  himself  of  what 
had  occurred.  Captam  Hudson  received  us  very 
kindfy;  and  while  our  two  captains  sat  down,  we  stood 
with  our  hats  in  our  hands  behind  their  dudrs.  I  re- 
member that  he  laughed  very  heartily  at  my  idea  of 
rigging  up  Lyal  as  a  madman,  and  at  the  way  he  put 
my  advice  in  practice,  by  pulling  the  old  Moor's  nose. 

'^Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Captain  Hudson,  "from  the 
account  you  have  given  me,  I  think  we  have  ample 
grounds  to  enable  the  British  government  to  make  a 
demand  on  that  of  Morocco  for  compensation,  so  that, 
if  you  will  accompany  me  to  England,  I  hope  to  ob- 
tain ample  satisfaction  for  you. 

Neither  Lyal  nor  I  exactly  xmderstood  what  all  this 
meant,  but  Captain  Qale  had  an  inkling  that  veiy 
little  satisfaction  would  result  either  to  him  or  Captain 
Stenning. 

« Thank  you,  sir,"  he  answered;  "but  I  can't  accept 
your  offer,  for  my  brother-master  wants  to  return  to 
Ids  wife  and  family,  and  my  owners  directed  me  to 
make  the  best  of  my  way  back  to  Halifax." 

"  Of  course  these  are  strong  arguments  against  the 
execution  of  my  wishes,"  returned  Captain  Hudsoa 
"  You  will,  I  conclude,  therefore  proceed  on  your  voy- 
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age^  and  give  your  evidence  when  you  Teiom  to  Eng- 
land; but  I  find,  Captain  Qale^  that  you  nn  moro 
strongly  manned  than  is  necessaiy  for  a  meidiaantman. 
These  two  young  men  will  remam  on  board  the  SyraOy 
and  one  of  my  lieutenants  will  accompany  yon  to  your 
brig,  and  select  a  few  more.  However,  we  will  not 
leave  you  short  handed;  but  His  Mtgesfy's  ships  must 
be  manned,  do  you  see." 

'<It  is  veiy  hard,  sir.  All  my  people  an  vohmteers 
on  what  appeared  a  somewhat  haaudoua  ezpeditloii, 
and  are  anxious  to  return  to  their  fiunilies^''  lepHed 
Captain  Gala  ^Tou  will  allow  me^  without  ofienoe^ 
to  observe,  that  one  of  these  young  men  has  cfolj  just 
been  released  from  slavery,  and  that  the  other  is  an 
apprentice." 

**  The  first  does  not  belong  to  your  crew,  so  it  is  my 
duty  to  take  care  of  him;  and  if  the  other  is  still  an 
apprentice,  I  cannot  keep  him,  but  I  shall  like  to  see 
his  papers.  Mistakes  in  these  matters  sometimes 
occur.  We  do  eveiything  according  to  law,  do  you  see^ 
Mr.  Gale."  Captain  Hudson  spoke  very  mildly  and 
blandly,  but  there  was  something  in  bis  eye  which 
showed  that  he  was  not  to  be  trifled  witL 

"  You  will  understand,  sir,"  he  continued,  turning  to 
Captain  Stenning;  **1  have  the  power  to  press  you. 
Under  the  drcumstanoes  of  the  case,  I  will  not,  nnless 
I  am  forced  to  do  it;  but  your  firiend  will  throw  no  im- 
pediment in  the  way  of  my  getting  any  of  the  hands  I 
may  require.     I  will  not  detain  you,  gentlemen,  and 
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I  with  jOQ  ft  proq)er(nu  Toyage  and  »  happy  tecmina- 
tim  to  your  mtei^ptiB^^ 

Tbm,  then,  was  the  object  for  which  the  naval  captain 
wished  to  oommnnicate  with  the  Dolphin.  It  was  not 
whh  the  best  possible  grace  that  the  two  masters  got 
up  to  take  their  leaye^  and  yet  Captain  Stenning  well 
knew  that  he  was  completely  in  the  power  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  aloop-of-wary  and  that  there  was  no  law 
to  pcerent  him  finom  being  sent  to  do  duty  before  the 
mast  on  board  of  her. 

They  both  shook  hands  warmly  and  kindly  with 
Lyaly  and  promised  to  send  him  a  spare  chest,  with 
snch  things  as  could  be  collected,  for  of  course  he  had 
but  a  scanty  outfit  As  they  were  goin^  I  put  out  my 
hand  also. 

•*  Youll  let  me  shake  hands,  sir,  won't  you  V  said 
L  ^  There's  many  a  kind  act  youVe  done  me,  Captain 
Qale,  from  the  time  I  was  a  little  helpless  lad  till  now; 
and  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  hearty  and  may 
Heaven  bless  you,  sir !" 

**  Why,  what's  all  this  about  1"  exclaimed  my  kind 
captain.  '<  You  have  your  papers,  Jack,  and  you  cannot^ 
as  an  apprentice,  be  touched  1 " 

"  But  the  papers  won't  protect  me,  sir — I'm  no 
longer  an  apprentice,"  I  answered.  **  Not  long  ago,  I  got 
a  mate  to  look  over  them  for  me,  and  I  was,  I  find, 
out  of  my  apprentioeahip  a  month  ago." 

**  There  is  no  use  giving  in  without  an  attempt  to 
escape ;    Pll  see  what  can  be  done,"  he  answered* 
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'*  May  I  not  take  this  man  inik  me,  mr^^  he  asked, 
turmng  to  Captain  Hudson,  who  stood  cm  the  quarter- 
deck, and  of  course  had  not  heard  this  part  of  our  con- 
Tersation. 

**  Send  his  papers  and  his  chest  likewise^''  iraa 
the  only  answer  the  captain  of  tiie  Syren  deigned  to 
give. 

Before  the  brig's  boat  shoved  oS,  I  went  over  the 
side,  and  sent  many  a  message  to  Peter  Pophir  and  the 
rest  of  my  shipmatea  I  regretted  leaving  thebiig;  but 
I  was  more  sorry  at  the  thought  of  parting  from  Peter 
than  for  any  other  reason. 

As  I  looked  at  the  Dolphin  with  the  eye  of  that 
affection  which  a  seaman  soon  gains  for  a  vessel  in 
which  he  is  tolerably  happy,  I  observed  that  the  man- 
of-war's  boat  was  already  alongside  In  a  short  time 
she  shoved  ofi^  and  pulled  back  to  the  corvette.  There 
were  several  chests,  and  five  people  besides  her  crew 
in  her.  I  rubbed  my  eyes.  Could  I  believe  themt 
Among  the  people  sat  Peter  Poplar !  He  sprung  up 
the  side,  and  was  soon  engaged  in  shaking  hands  with 
several  of  the  Syren's  crew. 

"  What!  are  you  pressed,  Peterl"  said  I  to  him;  and 
in  my  heart  I  could  not  be  very  sorry  to  have  him 
with  me. 

"  Not  exactly  that  either,"  he  answered.  "You  see^ 
Jack,  I  found  that  you  were  pressed,  or  would  be  to  a 
certainty,  and  I  did  not  like  to  have  one  whom  I  had 
nursed  up  almost  from  a  baby  on  the  salt  waters,  so  to 
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ipeaky  altogether  ont  of  my  mght,  though  you  are  big 
enoiD^  now  to  take  care  of  yourself;  so^  says  I  to  my- 
aeU;  WeD,  if  they  take  me,  FU  go  idth  a  free  will--I 
don^t  mind.  However,  when  the  lieutenant  picked  out 
the  men  he  would  like  to  have,  and  who  have  no  pro- 
tection, he  passed  me  over,  thinking  that^  on  account  of 
my  age^  he  could  not  touch  ma  But  among  the  men  he 
dioee  was  poor  Bill  Jackson,  who  has  a  wife  and  small 
fiunfly  at  Halif&z,  and  who  only  came  the  voyage  from 
Ida  love  for  Captain  Stenning^  and  was  going  to  give  up 
the  sea^  and  live  on  shore  with  his  wife's  relations  up 
the  countiy.  I  never  saw  a  poor  fellow  so  cut  up  and 
broken-hearted  when  he  saw  all  his  hopes  blown  to  the 
winds,  and  knew  that^  for  many  a  long  year,  he  might 
not  see  his  wife  or  little  ones.  He  knows  well  the  ups 
and  downs  of  a  sailor's  life,  and  that  vciy  likely  he 
might  never  see  them  again.  I  know  that  I  could  not 
stand  his  grieC  Captain  Gale  did  all  he  could  to  get 
the  lieutenant  to  let  him  ofi^  but  nothing  would  do. 
The  only  answer  was,  *  His  Majesty  wants  seamen,  and 
seamen  he  must  have.' 

'^  'So  he  shall  1'  said  I,  walking  up  to  the  officer. 
*  Now,  sir,  if  you  will  let  that  man  go,  you  may  have 
me  in  his  stead,  and  I'll  make  bold  to  say,  that  there 
isn't  a  man  aboard  this  brig  but  will  acknowledge  that, 
blow  high  or  blow  low,  I'm  his  equal,  either  aloft  or  at 
the  helm,  or  in  handing,  the  lead !  What  say  you, 
mates]  Wholl  speak  for  me  1  It  isn't  because  I 
want  to  boast^  you  know — ^but  I  do  want  to  save 
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lK)or  Bill  Jackson  from  being  pressed  aboard  a  man-of- 
war  !' 

« <  He  speaks  the  tratb,  that  he  does  I'  exclaimed  aU 
the  crew,  who  were  mustered  on  deck  '  There  are 
few  of  us  can  come  up  to  him.' 

*<  < I  tell  you,  sir/  said  Captain  Qale,  'I  should  be 
Tery  sorry  to  lose  either  Jackson  or  Popkr;  but  if  you 
ask  me  which  is  the  best  seaman  of  the  two,  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  Poplar  is,  and  besides,  in  him  you 
get  a  willing  hand,  who  loves  the  sea,  which  Fm  sure 
poor  Jackson  does  not' 

" '  Then  Poplar  let  us  have  by  all  means  I'  answered 
the  lieutenant,  telling  Jackson  that  he  was  free,  and 
ordering  us  all  to  be  smart  in  getting  our  traps  ready 
to  take  with  us. 

"  The  captain,  meantime,  told  me  to  bring  him  your 
papers,  which  I  did,  though  I  well  knew  that  they  were 
no  protection  to  you,  and  so  he  discovered,  and  so  I 
got  your  chest  ready  with  the  rest ;  and  so  you  see, 
Jack,  you  and  I  are  men-of-war's  men,  and  so,  lad,  let's 
do  our  duty  like  men,  and  stand  up  boldly  for  our  king 
and  country  I" 

Peter's  hearty  way  of  talking  gave  me  spirits  which 
I  should  not  otheiwise  have  felt  I  never  had  before 
stood  on  the  deck  of  a  man-of-war,  but  I  had  heard  a 
good  deal  about  the  cruelty  and  iojustice  practised  on 
board  them,  from  some  of  my  shipmates,  and  I  had, 
with  the  great  mass  of  merehant-seamen  id  those  days, 
and  for  many  years  afterwards,  formed  a  strong  proju- 
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dice  against  tiiam.  From  the  system  which  mm  prao- 
tiaed  in  some  shipa^  I  natorallj,  with  otfaeni  formed 
an  opinion  of  the  whole  naTj;  and  when  I  first  fbmid 
nq^aelf  a  pressed-man  on  board  the  Syren,  I  looked  for- 
ward to  a  life  of  iU-treatment  and  wretchedness  till  I 
could  agun  obtain  my  freedom.  I  tnify  belieye^  in- 
deed, that  had  I  not  had  Peter  again  as  my  coonseUor, 
I  should  haye  yielded  to  the  force  of  my  impression, 
and  have  been  guilty  of  the  very  conduct  which  would 
haye  brought  me  into  troubla  I  found  a  number  of 
pressed-men,  and  discontented  men,  and  not  a  few  bad 
characters  in  the  ship,  who  were  always  ready  to 
grumble  at  what  was  done,  and  whose  great  aim  seemed 
to  be  how  they  could  oftenest  shirk  duty,  most  speedily 
get  drunk,  and  most  readily  break  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  service.  At  first,  I  was  inclined  to  think  them 
somewhat  fine  fellows,  lads  of  spirit,  whose  example 
was  worthy  of  imitation ;  but  Peter  observing  my  ten- 
dency, very  soon  put  their  conduct  in  its  true  light 

"  You  see,  Jack,"  said  he,  *.*  those  fellows  are,  in  the 
first  place,  acting  a  sneaking,  unfair  part  to  their  ship- 
mates. The  duty  has  to  be  got  through,  and  so  the 
willing,  good  men  have  to  do  the  work  which  those 
knaves  neglect  Then  they  benefit  by  the  laws  of  the 
country ;  and  the  country  would  go  to  ruin  if  it  was 
without  a  navy,  and  the  navy  could  not  be  kept  up 
without  the  rules  and  regulations  which  they  are  always 
trying  to  break  througL  As  to  their  drunkenness,  it 
unfits  them  for  duty.     No  man  knows  what  he  may  do 
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when  he  is  drunk,  and  beddes  making  him  ill  at  the 
time,  he  who  drinks  to  excess  is  goilty  of  sniside,  as 
80  doing  will  most  certainly  shorten  his  li&i  Just 
think  what  excuse  will  a  man  have  to  offer  when  he 
has  thus  hurried  himself  into  the  presence  of  his  Maker ! 
How  awful  will  be  the  doom  he  cannot  £ul  to  receiye ! 
Then,  again,  those  idle  fellows  who  try  to  avoid  work, 
are  always  getting  into  trouble,  for  no  officer  wiU  find 
any  excuse  for  them,  or  attempt  to  shield  them,  and 
they  thus  spend  a  much  longer  time  than  they  idle 
away  in  the  black  list,  or  with  the  tingling  of  the  cat 
on  their  backs ;  but.  Jack,  I  don't  want  any  of  these  to 
be  your  motives  for  acting  rightly.  One  motive  should 
be  sufficient  for  us  all — and  that  is,  the  wish  to  do  our 
duty  to  our  God." 

I  repeat  here  my  kind  friend's  advice,  but  it  was  long, 
very  long  before  it  seemed  to  sink  into  the  sandy  soil 
of  my  heart,  and  to  bring  forth  fruit.  I  am  very  glad 
that  the  pressgang-system  no  longer  exists.  No  man 
can  any  longer  be  forced  to  serve  on  board  a  man-of- 
war.  The  case,  such  as  I  have  described,  may  appear 
hard  when  the  master  of  a  merchantman  was  deprived 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  his  crew — hard  to  him,  and 
hard  to  the  pressed-men,  and  harder  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view  to  the  underwriters,  the  property  they 
had  insured  being  thereby  made  much  more  liable  to 
shipwreck;  but  still  it  was  not  one-tenth  part  as  hard 
as  numberless  cases  which  I  have  known  during  my 
career  afloat 
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liltle  did  I  think  when,  from  the  mast-head  of  the 
Dolphin,  I  first  saw  the  Syren  heave  in  sights  that  be- 
fore that  time  on  the  following  day  I  should  form  one 
of  her  crew.  Such  is  the  ever-changing  scene  of  a 
sailor's  life  I 
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PART  II. 


CHAPTER  I. 

JACK  A  MAN-OF-WARVmAN. 

There  is  a  time  of  life  when  a  person  feels  that  he  hns 
left  for  ever  his  boyish  days  and  stepped  into  manhood. 
I  felt  that  I  had  passed  that  boundary  when  I  found  my- 
self rated  as  an  able  seaman  on  board  the  Syren  sloop 
of  war.  I  was  now  imder  a  far  stricter  system  of  dis- 
cipline than  I  had  been  accustomed  to.  At  first  I  felt 
it  somewhat  galling;  but  I  soon  saw  that  without  the 
greatest  regularity  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  order 
among  the  crew  of  a  ship  even  of  the  size  of  the  Sy- 
ren. My  early  days  I  had  spent  on  board  a  merchant- 
man, and  had  met  with  many  adventures  somewhat 
strange  and  exciting.  I  did  not  expect  to  meet  with 
fewer  in  my  new  career,,  though  they  would  probably 
be  of  a  different  character.  The  result  of  my  last,  in 
which  I  had  aided  in  rescuing  two  of  my  countrjrmen 
from  captivity,  had  proved  most  satisfewtory.  Jacob 
Lyal,  one  of  them,  was  now  with  me,  and  I  knew  he 
u 
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would  speak  wcU  of  me  among  my  new  shipmates. 
The  other,  Captain  Stenning,  late  master  of  the  Dolphin, 
was  on  board  that  vessel,  and,  I  hoped,  would  soon  be 
enabled  to  rejoin  his  wife  and  fiunily  in  Halifax.  Cap- 
tain Gale,  her  present  master,  would  also,  I  knew,  speak 
favourably  of  me  to  my  first  commander  in  the  Rain- 
bow, Captain  Helfiich,  whenever  he  should  ML  in  with 
him.  I  pity  the  man  who  does  not  desire  to  be 
thought  well  of  by  those  who  know  him,  and  who  does 
not  feel  that  he  deserves  their  good  wishes.  I  certainly 
had  not  made  many  friends,  but  those  I  had  found  were 
true  and  fast  ones ;  and  a  great  source  of  satisfaction 
to  me  was  the  having  with  me  Peter  Poplar,  my  first 
and  best  friend, — that  true-hearted  seaman  who  had 
saved  me  from  starvation, — who  had  tended  me  as  a 
fiEither  in  my  boyhood  and  youth, — who  had  given  rae 
a  profession  which  would  enable  me  to  support  myself 
while  health  and  strength  remained, — and  who  had 
ever  endeavoured  to  instil  into  me  those  true  principles 
which  would  enable  me  to  steer  clear  of  the  rocks  and 
quicksands  to  be  found  in  my  course  through  Ufa 

The  wind  had  fallen  and  become  fair ;  the  helm  of 
the  corvette  was  put  down,  the  sails  were  trimmed, 
and,  under  a  crowd  of  canvas  such  as  few  merchantmen 
can  attempt  to  set,  we  quickly  ran  the  coast  of 
Africa  out  of  sight,  the  last  we  saw  of  its  sandy  shores 
being  over  our  starboard  quarter.  The  commander  of 
the  Syren,  Captain  Hudson,  was,  I  found,  very  much 
liked    by  the   crew,    as,    although    he  was   a    strict 
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officer,  he  was  a  just  one,  and  known  to  be  a  thorough 
aeamao.  He  was  a  gentleman  also  m  all  respects,  a 
brave  man,  and  kind-hearted;  and  these  are  the 
qualities  which  sailors  with  good  reason  respect 
Without  possessing  them,  no  man  is  fit  to  be  placed 
in  command  over  his  fellow-men.  My  old  ship, 
the  Dolphin,  continued  in  our  company  for  several 
days,  during  which  we  made  the  best  of  our  way  to 
the  northward,  the  wind,  though  scanty  enabling  us, 
close-hauled,  to  keep  a  course  in  that  directioa  When 
somewhere  about  the  latitude  of  Lisbon,  a  ship  hove 
in  sight,  standing  towards  us  under  all  sail  As  Lcr 
courses  rose  above  the  water,  she  was  pronounced  to  bo 
a  frigate ;  and  as  her  hull  appeared,  such  was  found  to 
be  the  case.  Then  commenced  such  a  hauling  up  and 
down  of  flags  as  I  had  never  before  seen.  Wliat  it 
all  meant,  I  could  not  tell,  but  it  seemed  to  produce  a 
great  commotion  among  the  officers;  and  soon  the  news 
ran  along  the  deck  that  war  was  declared — war  with 
France !  It  was  the  b^inning  of  a  long  and  bloody 
struggle. 

Meantime  we  hove-to,  as  the  frigate  had  done,  and 
Captain  Hudson  went  on  board  her.  When  he  re- 
turned, we  found  that  we  were  ordered  into  the  British 
Channel  The  frigate,  a  new  ship,  just  fitted  out,  with 
her  ofiicers  in  glittering  uniforms,  and  her  wliite  wide- 
spread of  canvas,  and  her  fresh  paint,  and  lier  brightly 
bumLshed  sides  looked,  I  thought,  the  very  picture  of 
a  gay  and  gallant  craft,  as,  passing  close  to  us,  she 
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glided  by  through  the  sparkling  sea.  I  could  not  help 
comparing  her  with  the  weather-beaten,  wall-sided,  ill- 
fonned,  slow-sailing  merchantmen  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see,  and  I  b^an  to  feel  a  pride  in  belonging 
to  a  man-of-war  which  I  had  not  hitherto  experienced. 

Before  proceeding  on  our  course,  Captain  Hudson 
signalled  the  Dolphin,  which  had  been  hove-to^  and 
informed  Captain  Gale  that  war  had  broken  out^  advis- 
ing him  to  make  the  best  of  Ids  way  to  Halifax.  It 
was  not  till  some  years  afterwards  that  I  heard  she 
reached  that  place  in  safety,  and  that  Captain  Stenning 
had  had  the  happiness  of  being  re-united  to  his  wife 
and  £unily. 

No  sooner  was  the  news  of  war  received  on  board 
the  Syren,  than  everybody  seemed  to  wake  up  into 
activity.  No  one  had  time  for  a  moment  to  be  idle 
fore  or  aft.  The  armorer's  crew  were  employed  in 
polishing  up  muskets,  and  pistols,  and  sharpening  cut- 
lasses. For  hours  together  we  were  practised  at  the 
small-arms  and  great  guns,  which  had  never  before  been 
thought  of  The  gunners  were  busy  making  cartridges ; 
the  carpenters,  plugs  for  shot-holes;  indeed,  we  all 
felt  that  people  should  always  feel  that  there  was  toork 
to  he  done.  We  had  good  reason  to  rejoice  before  tlie 
cruise  was  up  that  we  had  not  been  idla 

We  reached  Plymouth  without  meeting  with  an 
enemy  or  taking  a  prize.  What  a  state  of  bustle  and 
excitement  the  place  was  in !  Carriages-and-four  dash- 
ing  through  the  streets  at  all  hours  of  the  day ;  troops 
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maichingliere  and  tiiere^  with  drams  and  fifes  playing — 
■ome  oomiog  in,  others  embarking  for  foreign  lands; 
arfciBana  of  all  sorts  hnnying  in,  certain  to  get  work  at 
high  wages;  men-of-war,  and  merchantmen,  and  store- 
ships^  and  troop-ships,  sailing  in  and  out  every  day ; 
Boats  laden  with  men  and  chests,  pulling  across  the 
harbour;  seamen  crowding  every  quay;  preasgangs  at 
work  catching  men  to  fight  England's  battles;  and 
then  such  hunying  to  and  firo,  and  shrieking  of  women, 
and  shouting  of  men,  and  crying  of  children,  and  revel- 
ling^ and  laughter,  and  scenes  of  extravagance,  and 
debauchery,  and  vice,  I  had  never  before  beheld,  and 
did  not  think  coidd  exist  in  a  civilized  part  of  the 
globe. 

Having  refitted  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and 
again  put  to  sea,  we  found  ourselves  off  the  north 
coast  of  Spain,  far  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  For 
some  time  we  were  employed  in  looking  along  the 
coast  of  France,  and  picking  up  all  the  small  coasters 
we  could  lay  eyes  on.  We  did  a  great  deal  of  damage 
to  a  number  of  poor  people,  and  taught  them  that  war 
was  a  veiy  disagreeable  thing,  so  that  they  must 
heartily  have  wished  it  over,  or  rather  that  it  never 
had  b^un;  but  I  doubt  if  we  did  ourselves  any  good 
in  the  way  of  collecting  prize-money;  at  all  events,  I 
know  that  I  never  got  any.  At  length,  one  morning, 
when  we  could  just  make  out  the  French  coast  like  a 
thin,  wavy  blue  line  on  the  horizon,  beyond  which  a 
rich  yeUow  glow  was  bursting  forth,  the  forenmner  of 
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the  glorioas  son,  a  sail  was  seen,  hull  down,  to  the 
northward,  and  apparently  standing  in  on  a  bowline 
for  the  land.  The  ship,  as  was  nsnal  when  cmisin^ 
had  been  qnietly  jogging  on  under  her  topsails  during 
the  night  ^  All  hands,  make  sail  in  chase !"  was  the 
cheerful  sound  which  made  us  spring  on  deck  to  our 
stations;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  corvette^  with 
royals  and  studding-sails  alow  and  aloft,  was  kept  away 
after  the  stranger.  The  latter,  which  was  pronounced 
to  be  a  large  topsail  schooner,  was  soon  seen  to  bear 
up,  and  to  set  all  the  canvas  she  coidd  cany,  in  an 
endeavour  to  escape.  The  chase  was  a  large  and  £iist 
vessel  of  her  class,  for  it  was  not  till  some  time  after 
breakfast  that  we  could  see  half  way  down  her  main- 
sail from  the  deck.  Still,  we  were  gaining  on  her. 
She,  meantime,  was  edging  away  in  for  the  land,  so  that 
there  was  little  doubt  that  she  was  an  enemy's  vessel 
— ^probably,  from  the  way  she  made  sail,  a  privateer 
with  a  number  of  hands  on  board,  if  not  a  man-of-war. 
Hour  after  hour  we  continued  the  chase,  till  the  French 
coast  rose  clear  and  distinct  on  our  starboard-bow. 

Jacob  Lyal  and  I  were  at  this  tune  stationed  in  the 
foretop,  of  which  Peter  Poplar  was  captain,  though  he 
was  shortly  afterwards  made  a  quarter-master.  We 
thus  saw  every  movement  of  the  chase.  She,  by  de- 
grees, edged  away  again  more  to  the  northward,  as  if 
wishing  to  avoid  the  coast  thereabout  We  had  begun 
the  chase  soon  after  daylight,  and  the  evening  was  now 
drawing  on,  when,  close  in  with  the  land,  we  made  out 
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a  laige  ship  standing  along-shore,  the  mys  of  the  sulk- 
ing sun  shining  brilliantly  on  her  snowy  canvaa  The 
schooner  hauled  up  towards  her,  and  tlien  kept  away 
again,  as  if  she  did  not  like  her  appearance. 

'^  What  do  you  make  her  out  to  be  T'  said  I  to  Fetcr 
pointing  to  the  ship. 

^'  Why,  Jack,  from  the  squareness  of  her  yards  and 
the  whiteness  of  her  canvas,  I  should  say  she  is  a  man- 
of-war,  probably  a  frigate,  and  a  thundering  big  firigate, 
too^  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken  1" 

"I  suppose,  from  the  French  schooner  keeping  away 
from  her,  she  is  an  English  frigate,"  said  I. 

"Not  so  sure  of  that  either.  Jack!"  he  answered 
"  We  don't  know  that  the  schooner  is  Frencli,  in  the  first 
place ;  and  even  if  she  is,  she  may  be  mistaken  as  to  the 
character  of  the  frigate,  or  she  may  have  altered  her 
course  just  to  deceive  us,  so  as  to  let  the  frigate  come 
up  with  us  without  our  taking  alarm  about  her.  Never 
£u)cy  that  you  have  made  a  right  guess  and  neglect  to 
take  precautions,  in  case  you  should  be  wrong." 

"  Why,  if  she  is  an  enemy's  frigate,  she'll  sink  us  ! '' 
said  LyaL  "We  shall  have  to  up  stick,  and  run 
for  it  1" 

"Never  do  you  fear  that,  lad,"  answered  Peter, 
somewhat  sternly,  I  thought.  "  Run  1 — no  !  If  that 
is  a  French  frigate,  it  will  just  give  us  an  opportunity  of 
showing  what  British  pluck  can  do.  Our  lads  know 
how  to  handle  their  guns  and  small-arms,  thanks  to  the 
practice  some  of  the  grumblers  complained  of;  and  11'  we 
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dotkt  grn  m  good  aocoant  of  that  ship  oat  there,  mj 
vaaste  is  not  Peter  Popkr !" 

The  sgkni  with  which  P^ter  ^K^e  soon  animated 
both  Ljal  and  me^  and  when  we  were  relieved  from  oar 
watch,  and  repeated  his  woids^  they  wen  reqMiided  to 
bj  all  the  crew,  and  thdr  great  wish  was  that  the  frigate 
in  si^t  should  prove  an  enony,  that  they  mi^^  show 
how  they  would  treat  her. 

What  the  offioen  thought  about  the  matter  we  ooald 
not  tdl,  bat  as  it  grew  darik  the  chase  of  the  schocmer 
was  abandoned,  studding-sails  were  taken  in,  and  the 
ship  was  haoled  on  a  wind  and  stood  off  shoreL  As 
may  be  supposed,  no  one  turned  in  that  nig^t^ — the 
hammocks  remained  in  the  nettings,  and  the  ship  was 
got  ready  for  action. 

From  the  way  the  frigate  was  steering  at  nightfidl, 
there  could  be  little  doubt  that  she  was  following  in  our 
track.  Anxiously  we  looked  out  for  her  li^ts  astern. 
Hour  after  hour  passed  away,  and  no  sign  of  her 
appeared,  and  we  began  to  fear  that  she  had  missed 
us  altogether. 

At  last  a  small  glimmer  was  seen  twinkling  away  in 
the  darkness,  and  by  degrees  it  grew  larger  and  laiger; 
and  then  out  of  the  dense  obscurity, — ^for  no  moon  nor 
stars  were  visible, — ^there  glided  a  dark,  towering  mass, 
like  some  phantom  giant  stalking  over  the  deep.  The 
drum  beat  to  quarters,  and  the  crew  sprung  eagerly  to 
their  guns.  Every  man  was  stripped  to  the  waist,  round 
which  he  had  fastened  a  handkerchief  vdth  another 
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round  his  head,  and  had  his  cutlass  ready  to  board  or 
to  lepel  boarders. 

In  spite  of  the  wish  for  battle  we  had  all  expressed, 
I  could  not  help  feeling  a  sensation  of  awe,  if  not  of 
dread,  creep  over  me,  as  we  stood  thus  in  silence  and 
darkness  at  our  guns,  expecting  the  attack  of  an  enemy 
of  vastly  superior  force.  The  muscular  forms  of  our 
sturdy  crew  could  just  be  distinguished  grouped  round 
their  guns,  the  pale  light  of  the  ship's  lanterns  fiJling 
here  and  there  upon  them  in  fitfid  flashes,  as  the  officers 
went  their  rounds  to  see  that  eveiy  one  was  at  his 
station,  or  as  the  boys  handed  up  shot  and  powder 
from  below.  We  were  prepared,  I  say,  but  still,  I  be- 
lieve, the  general  impression  afb  was,  that  the  stranger 
would  prove  a  friend. 

As  ^e  drew  nearer,  the  order  was  ^ven  to  make  the 
private  night-signaL  Up  went  the  lanterns  to  the  mast- 
head. It  was  a  moment  of  breathless  suspensa  No 
answering  signal  of  friendship  was  made  in  return. 
In  another  instant,  however,  that  immistakable  one  of 
hatred  and  defiance — a  shot — came  whistling  over  our 
heads.  It  was  replied  to  by  one  of  our  stem-chasers ; 
and  we  then  went  about,  that  we  might  keep  the 
weather-gauge — a  most  important  point  under  present 
circumstances. 

The  enemy,  to  avoid  being  raked,  had  to  do  the  sam& 
"Give  it  them  now,  my  lads!"  shouted  the  captaia 
"  Let  eveiy  shot  tell,  and  show  the  big  one  what  a  little 
craft  can  do  when  her  crew  have  the  will  to  make  her 
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speak !"  Loud  cheers  were  the  reply  to  tli6  address, 
and  instantly  every  gun  sent  forth  its  flame  of  fire ;  and 
I  believe  that  not  a  shot  failed  to  take  some  effect  on 
the  hull  or  rising  of  our  opponent  Now  hotly  broad- 
side to  broadside,  at  the  distance  of  half-gunshot  from 
each  other,  we  stood  in  towards  the  land.  As  fast  as 
they  could  be  run  in  loaded,  our  guns  discharged  their 
deadly  showers.  All  the  time  we  were  edging  closer 
towards  each  other,  and  as  we  got  within  hail  we  could 
see  that  considerable  damage  had  already  been  suffered 
by  the  frigate.  Thb  gave  fresh  encouragement  to  us, 
and  we  blazed  away  with  more  hearty  goodwill  than  < 
before.  The  enemy's  shot  had,  however,  been  telling 
not  a  little  on  us.  Several  of  our  men  had  lost  the 
number  of  their  mess,  and  more  had  been  woimded; 
but  no  damage  of  consequence  had  been  received  aloft, 
and  any  the  hull  had  received  had  been  quickly  re- 
l>aired  by  our  carj^enter  and  his  active  crew. 

Amid  the  roar  of  the  guns  a  loud  shout  burst  from 
our  people.  I  looked  up.  The  frigate's  mizzen-top- 
mast  had  been  shot  away,  and  came  tumbling  down  on 
deck.  Our  foretop-gallant-topmast,  however,  soon  fol- 
lowed, cut  through  by  a  round-shot ;  but  that  was  of 
little  consequence,  as  our  topsail-yard  was  uninjured, 
and  the  topsail  still  stood.  We  were  not  long  in  clear- 
ing the  wreck,  but  for  a  moment  there  was  a  cessation 
of  firing.  Just  then  a  hail  came  across  the  dark  waters 
from  the  Frenchman's  deck 

"  Do  you  strike,  sare  ]     Do  you  strike  1 "  was  asked 
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through  a  speaking-trumpet  Our  captain  seized  his 
trumpet  in  return. 

"  Certamlj,  monsieur,  certainly.  We  have  been  and 
intend  to  go  on  striking,  just  in  the  way  Englishmen 
haye  the  fashion  of  doing." 

A  loud  laugh  burst  from  our  crew  at  this  answer. 
It  just  snited  our  tastes,  and  then  such  a  hearty  cheer 
was  uttered  as  could  not  have  failed  to  convince  the 
Frenchman  that  our  captain  was  likely  to  be  backed  by 
his  people  to  the  utmost  Our  guns  were  not  long 
silent^  and  once  more  the  darkness  of  night  was  illu- 
minated by  the  bright  sheets  of  flame  which  burst  forth 
in  almost  a  continuous  stream  from  their  mouths. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  previous  a\\'ful  silence  was 
there  in  the  report  of  tlie  guns,  the  rattle  of  musketry, 
the  shouts  of  the  officers,  the  cheers  of  the  men,  the 
crashing  of  spars  and  timber  as  the  shot  struck  home, 
and  the  shrieks,  and  cries,  and  groans  of  the  wounded ! 
To  these  expressions  of  pain  even  the  bravest  cannot 
help  giving  way,  when  wounded  where  the  nerves  are 
n  ost  sensitive. 

Several  times  the  enemy  attemi)ted  to  close,  when 
her  greatly  preponderating  force  of  men  would  have 
told  with  feaifiil  effect  on  our  decks ;  but  each  time  the 
attempt  was  made  it  was  dexterously  avoided  by  our 
captain.  We  had,  however,  begun  to  suffer  considerably 
in  spars  and  rigging,  and  the  number  of  our  killed  and 
wounded  was  increasing.  Our  second  lieutenant  Lad 
been  severely  injured  by  the  fall  of  the  foretop-gallant- 
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mast  A  midshipman,  a  young  lad  who  had  just  oome 
to  sea^  was  struck  down  dose  to  ma  I  lifted  him  up 
in  my  arms  for  a  moment,  to  get  him  earned  below  out 
of  harm's  way;  but  the  terrible  injury  he  had  reoeiyed 
convinced  me  that  no  help  could  avail  him.  I  put  my 
hand  on  his  heart :  it  had  ceased  to  beat  Yet  what 
voice  sounded  more  fiill  of  life  and  spirit  than  his  as  we 
cheered  at  the  captain's  answer  to  the  Frenchman's 
hail  1  On  the  other  side  of  me  a  fine  young  fellow  feU 
mortally  wounded.  He  was  just  my  own  age,  but  not, 
like  me,  left  alone  in  the  world — ^he  had  many  dear  ones 
in  his  himible  home.  He  felt  that  he  had  not  many 
moments  to  live,  though  his  mind  was  as  active  as  ever. 

"  Williams  !"  he  faintly  cried.  "  Stoop  down,  lad  ! 
Don't  let  them  take  me  below :  I  want  to  die  here  !  And 
I  say— you  know  my  poor  mother,  and  Sally,  and  Geoige: 
just  tell  them  that  you  saw  the  last  of  me ;  that  I  thought 
of  them,  and  prayed  for  them,  and  that  I  hope  we  may 
meet  in  that  far,  far-off  port  to  which  we  are  all  bound ! 
I  haven't  forgot  the  prayers  mother  taught  me,  tell  her. 
It  will  comfort  her  to  know  that !     Good-bye,  Jack ! " 

He  pressed  my  hand  as  he  uttered  these  words,  but 
instantly  afterwards  his  fingers  relaxed.  His  spirit  had 
fled,  and  I  returned  to  my  duty  at  my  gun  ! 

There  were  not  many  seamen,  unhappily,  in  those 
days,  like  poor  James  Martin.  Another  shipmate  was 
killed  not  far  from  me,  and  he  died  uttering  fearfiil 
curses  on  our  enemies,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  future 
world  into  which  he  was  entering. 
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Tbxm  we  fou^t  oa  Although  we  were  severely 
puDiahiiig  our  big  opponent^  we  could  not  fed  that  we 
were  getting  the  best  of  the  fight 

**  Do  you  think  we  shall  take  her  1"  said  I  to  Peter, 
during  another  short  cessation  of  firing.  • 

^I  scarcely  expect  that^"  he  answered.  **  But  I  am 
pretty  certain  that  he  won't  take  us.  See,  hurrah  1  He's 
been  hit  again  pretty  hard  !" 

As  he  spoke,  the  frigate's  mizzenmast,  which  must 
have  been  before  badly  wounded,  went  by  the  board,  and 
at  the  same  time  her  main-yard  came  down  by  the 
run  on  deck,  no  doubt  doing  further  damage  by  the 
fall 

To  show  the  enemy  that  our  spirits  were  as  high  as 
ever,  we  cheered  again ;  but,  as  if  in  retaliation,  several 
shots,  in  qmck  succession,  struck  our  foretop-mast,  and 
it,  and  the  yard,  and  all  our  headsaU,  came  thundering 
down  on  deck,  in  a  confused  mass  of  wreck,  disabling 
several  of  our  people,  and  rendering  our  foremost  gun 
useless  for  a  time.  I  was  thankful  that  I  had  been  sta- 
tioned at  a  gun  instead  of  being  aloft  Some  of  the 
officers  hurried  forward  to  get  the  wreck  cleared  away, 
while  others  encouraged  the  men  to  persevere  in  the 
strife — ^not  that  any  encouragement  was  necessary,  for 
we  were  all  eager  to  continue  it,  still  hoping  to  make 
prize  of  our  antagonist 

What  had  become  of  the  schooner  meantime,  we 
could  not  telL  We  could  only  suppose  that  she  was 
an  unarmed  vessel     Had  she  been  armed,  she  might 
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have  proved  a  very  disagreeable  addition  to  the  force 
witL  which  we  had  to  contend. 

While  we  were  clearing  the  wreck  of  the  foretop- 
mast^  another  broadside  was  poured  into  ns^  which  we 
retomed  with  our  after-guns.  It  appeared  to  me,  as  I 
looked  up  again  at  her  after  loading,  that  the  fiagate 
was  increasing  her  distance  from  us.  There  could  be 
no  mistake  about  it  Her  helm  had  been  put  up,  and 
she  was  running  off  before  the  wind !  Didn't  we  dbeer 
heartily !  but  then  we  remembered  that,  deprived  of 
our  headsail,  we  could  not  follow — so  we  cheered 
again,  and  sent  a  few  shot  flying  after  her,  like  a  dog's 
farewell  bark,  just  to  show  her  that  we  claimed  the 
victory,  and  would  be  ready  for  her  if  she  chose  to 
come  back ;  and  then  we  set  to  work  with  a  will  to  re- 
pair damages. 

Our  couple  of  hours'  night  work  had  produced  not  a 
few,  and  sadly  changed  the  appearance  of  our  trim  little 
sloop.  Still,  as  our  foremast  was  standing,  we  were 
able  to  make  headsail  on  the  ship,  and  we  hoped  by  the 
following  morning  to  get  matters  sufficiently  to  rights 
to  be  able  to  renew  the  engagement  should  our  oppo- 
nent again  venture  to  attack  us.  I,  in  common  with 
many  of  the  younger  men,  was  very  much  disappointed 
at  not  having  captured  the  frigate ;  but  Peter  and  others 
who  had  fought  in  the  last  war,  told  us  that  we  were 
very  fortunate  in  not  having  ourselves  been  obliged  to 
strike,  as  our  opponent  could  not  have  mounted  less 
than  six-and-thirty,  if  not  forty  guns — more  than  twice 
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as  nuiiiy  as  we  carried  Notwithstanding  tliid;  we  only 
hoped  to  see  her  again  in  the  morning;  and  as  soon  as 
dttj^i^t  i^peared  seyeral  eager  pair  of  eyes  were  aloft 
lodldiig  out  for  her.  There,  hull  down  to  the  north- 
waid,  appeared  a  sail,  which  was  most  probably  our  op. 
pooent;  but  she  was  running  directly  before  the  wind. 

At  first  we  supposed  that  our  captain  would  follow 
her;  but  though  as  brave  a  man  as  need  be,  as  he  had 
preyed  himself,  he  saw  that  the  probability  of  captur- 
ing the  fingate  was  too  small  to  justify  him  in  making 
the  attempt, — ^in  doing  wliich  he  was  much  more  likely 
to  lose  Mb  own  ship.  Shattered,  indeed,  did  we  look 
when  the  sun  shone  down  on  our  blood-stained  decks ; 
and  still  more  sad  were  the  scenes  which  the  wounded 
and  dying  presented  below.  I  will  not,  however,  now 
dwell  on  them.  Several  shot  had  gone  through  the 
ship's  sides,  some  between  wind  and  water ;  but  the  holes 
had  been  quickly  plugged  by  the  carpenter's  crew. 
Altogether,  so  sliattered  was  the  sloop,  that,  un\^'illing 
as  our  captain  was  to  give  up  the  cruise,  he  had  no  re- 
source but  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  Plymouth. 
We  arrived  there  ten  days  after  the  engagement ;  but 
the  pumps  had  to  be  kept  going  all  the  time,  and  the 
ship  was  ordered  into  dock  to  undergo  a  thorough 
repair. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  all  the  scenes  of 
which  I  was  witness  during  that  interesting  period  of 
England's  naval  history ;  but  there  was  one  I  must  not 
omit^  as  it  shows  what  presence  of  mind  and  courage  can 
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do,  in  rescuing  people  even  from  the  greatest  of  diffi- 
culties. 

At  that  time  the  French  revolntionaiy  partly  so  wdl 
named  Eed  Republicans,  were  inflicting^  with  unsparing 
barbarity,  the  most  dreadful  atrocities  on  anj  of  their 
unhappy  countrymen  who  were  even  suspected  of  enter- 
taining monarchical  principles.  The  inhabitants  of 
Toulon,  as  well  as  of  several  other  places,  were  known 
to  be  £Eivourable  to  the  cause  of  their  sovereign;  and  to 
afford  them  support,  Lord  Hood — ^then  commander-in- 
chief  in  the  Mediterranean — ^landed  a  body  of  English 
and  Spanish  troops,  and  took  possession  of  the  town 
and  forts,  while  his  own  fleet,  with  one  sent  by  Spain 
to  join  him,  entered  the  harbour. 

At  this  time  a  number  of  supernumeraries,  of  whom 
I  was  one,  sailed  from  Plymouth  to  join  various  ships 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and,  in  course  of  time,  I  found 
myself  on  board  the  Juno,  a  fine  32-gun  frigate,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Samuel  Hood.  We  sailed  fit)m 
Malta  early  in  the  year  1794,  with  some  officers  and  a 
few  troops,  to  reinforce  the  scanty  garrison  at  Toulon, 
then  besieged,  as  was  reported,  by  a  formidable  army 
of  the  Bepublicans,  amounting  to  thirty-three  thousand 
men,  under  Generals  Kellennan  and  Carteaux. 

The  Juno  was  just  the  sort  of  dashing  frigate  a 
young  fellow  of  spirit  would  wish  to  belong  to,  and  her 
captain  was  just  the  man  he  would  wish  to  serve  imder. 
Strict  discipline  was  kept  up  on  board,  and  all  hands 
were  made  to  know  their  duty,  and  to  do  it     Her 
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officersi  too,  were  as  smart  a  set  as  ever  stepped.  I  was 
veiy  fbitoiiate  in  this,  because  for  the  first  time  sinee  I 
came  to  sea  I  was  among  strangers,  with  the  exception 
of  Jacob  Lyal,  who  had  joined  her  with  ma  Peter 
Poplar  was  far  away  in  another  ship,  and  I  own  I 
missed  him  sorely.  Still,  I  had  learned  my  duly,  and 
I  hoped  to  continue  to  do  it 

We  had  a  quick  passage  from  Malta,  and  made  the 
French  coast  just  before  nightfall  We  had  carried  on 
all  sail  in  the  hope  of  getting  in  while  daylight  lasted, 
as  the  captain  was  anxious  to  deliver  his  despatches 
and  land  his  passengers,  and  be  out  again  in  search  of 
any  stray  cruisers  of  the  enemy.  The  wind,  howeyer, 
fell  so  light  that  we  were  unable  to  do  as  he  hoped. 
But  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  turned  from  his  purpose. 
Accordingly,  rather  than  lose  a  day,  he  stood  boldly  in 
for  the  harbour-mouth,  which  is  not  a  difficult  one  to 
make.  We  expected  that  a  pilot  would  have  come  out 
to  us,  but  none  appeared;  and  as  no  signal  was  made 
for  one,  it  was  then  known  that  the  captain  intended 
to  find  his  way  in  in  the  dark. 

Trusty  men  were  placed  in  the  chains  with  the  lead; 
all  hands  were  at  their  stations ;  those  with  the  sharpest 
eyes  were  placed  as  look-outs;  the  captain  stood,  trum- 
pet in  hand,  on  the  quarter-deck,  ready  to  issue  his 
orders.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  fore  or  aft  The 
wind  was  lights  and  nearly  abeam.  Thus,  with  a  dead 
silence  reigning  on  board,  the  gallant  frigate  entered 
the  harbour  of  Toulon.     The  officers,  with  their  m'ght- 
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Classes  in  hand,  were  anzioosly  looking  oat  for  the 
BritiBh  fleets  that  they  mi^t  ascertain  where  the  fiigate 
was  to  bring-up.  In  yain  they  swept  them  round  in 
eveiy  direction — ^no  fleet  was  to  be  seen.  The  drcom- 
stance  was  reported  to  the  captain. 

**  The  easterly  winds  we  haye  had  haye  sent  a  heavy 
sea  rolling  in  hera  They  must  have  run  into  theinner 
harbour  to  avoid  it  We  must  follow  them  thera^"  was 
his  answer.  '^Shorten  sail  1  Let  the  shq>  stand  in 
under  her  topsails." 

The  courses  were  accordingly  brailed  up,  and  the  top- 
gallant-sails furled,  and  under  easy  sail  we  stood  up 
the  inner  harbour.  Still  nothing  could  we  see  of  the 
fleet — ^not  a  light  did  any  of  the  ships  show. 

On  we  glided  through  the  calm  water.  ^'A  brig 
ahead,  sir ! "  shouted  the  third  lieutenant  from  forward. 

*^  Shall  we  weather  her ) "  asked  the  captain. 

The  answer  was  in  the  negative.  '^  Set  the  foresail 
and  spanker.     Heady,  about  ship  1" 

Scarcely  had  the  boatswain's  shrill  pipe  uttered  the 
appropriate  call,  than  the  sails  were  let  fall  and  sheeted 
homo ;  and  as  soon  as  the  frigate  felt  the  effect  they 
j)roducod,  the  helm  was  put  a-lee,  and  she  went  about 
close  under  the  stem  of  the  brig,  which  lay  in  her 
course.  A  loud  hail  oame  from  the  brig,  but  I  for  one 
OBl  what  was  said. 

brig,"  observed  one  of  the 
laj  off  what  is  called  the  Grand 
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**  He  is  inquiring  our  name,"  said  another  officer. 

"His  Britannio  Majesty's  frigate  Juno,"  shouted  the 
fint  lieutenant 

**  Wah — ^wah — ^wahl"  or  soiinds  something  like  that^ 
came  from  the  brig.    Some  one  also  shouted,  "YlYa!** 

<< Whereabouts  is  the  English  fleet?"  asked  the  cap- 
tain.    **  Have  they  sailedl    Is  the  admiral  still  here?" 

**Wah — ^wah — ^wah!"  was  the  only  answer  we  got 
The  questions  were  repeated  in  FrencL 

**  Yes — yes;  oui— oui;  wah — ^wah — ^wah!"  was  again 
the  reply. 

^  That's  a  French  merchant-brig.  They  cannot  make 
out  what  we  say.  The  fleet  must  have  gone  over  to  the 
other  side  of  the  harbour." 

Directly  afterwards,  the  words,  "  Luff !— luff  1 " 
reached  our  ears. 

^  They  are  afraid  we  shall  be  ashore,  sir,"  said  the 
first  lieutenant 

"  Then  down  with  the  helm  ! "  shouted  the  captain. 
The  order  was  promptly  obeyed,  and  the  frigate  came 
up  almost  head  to  wind;  but  scarcely  a  minute  had 
passed  when  we  felt  that  she  had  run  stem  on  to  the 
ground ;  but  so  light  was  the  wind,  and  so  slight  was 
the  way  on  her,  that  no  damage  of  any  sort  was  done. 

Of  course  the  order  was  immediately  given  to  clew 
up  and  hand  the  sails ;  and  in  another  minute  or  so  the 
Juno  lay  with  all  sails  furled  right  up  in  the  centre  of 
the  harbour  of  Toulon,  with  a  line  of  heavy  batteries 
between  her  and  the  sea.     While  we  were  handing 
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Bails,  a  boat  was  seen  to  put  off  from  the  brig;  bat  in- 
stead of  coming  aboard  ns,  she  pulled  away  n^idfy  in 
the  direction  of  the  town. 

Before,  however,  we  were  even  off  the  yaids,  a  flaw 
of  wind  took  the  ship's  head,  and  happily  drove  it  off 
the  bank,  when  the  anchor  was  let  go,  and  she  lay  with 
her  head  up  the  harbour.  Still,  however,  she  hung 
on  the  bank  by  the  stem,  while  her  rudder  remained 
immovable  and  useless.  Seeiog  this,  the  captain  ordered 
a  kedge  to  be  caiiied  out  to  warp  her  off;  which,  as  she 
hung  veiy  lightly,  could  easily  be  done.  To  penfonn 
this  operation  the  launch  was  lowered;  but  being  a 
heavy  boat,  it  took  some  time  to  get  her  into  the  water. 
Warps  and  the  kedge-anchor  were  then  placed  in  her, 
and  her  crew  pulled  away  with  the  kedge  in  the  proper 
direction  to  haul  her  off  While  we  were  thus  engaged, 
a  boat  was  seen  coming  down  the  harbour. 

"  What  boat's  that  1 "  hailed  the  sentry  from  forward. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  was  the  answer. 

"Officers  coming  alongside!"  cried  the  sentry — such 
being  the  answer  given  by  naval  officers  when  hailed  by 
a  ship-of-war.    A  captain  repeats  the  name  of  his  ship. 

The  gangway  was  manned  to  receive  the  visitors. 
Every  one  was  puzzled  to  know  the  meaning  of  a  visit 
at  so  unusual  an  hour,  and  anxious  to  know  what  it 
meant  A  well-marmed  boat  came  alongside,  and  two 
French  officers^  with  several  other  people,  scrambled  up 
on  deck. 

"  Be  smart,  then,  my  lads,  with  the  kedge,"  sung  out 
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Mxi  Webl^,  third  lieatenant^  from  forward.  ^We 
murt  get  the  ahip  afloat  before  the  wind  diiyee  her 
fdriher  on." 

The  French  officers  looked  about  the  decks  for  an 
instant^  and  then,  followed  by  their  people^  went  aft  to 
the  detain,  who  was  standing  on  the  quarterdeck  ready 
to  receive  theuL 

^  Monsieur  le  Capitaine^"  said  one  of  them,  taking 
off  his  hat  and  bowing  politely,  ^  I  am  sent  by  the  chief 
of  the  port  to  compliment  you  on  the  way  you  have 
brought  your  ship  into  this  loyal  port,  but  to  express  re- 
gret that  the  regulations  he  has  been  compelled  to  issue 
make  it  necessaiy  for  you  to  go  over  to  the  southern 
side  of  the  harbour,  there  to  perform  a  quarantine  for 
a  short  ten  days  or  so,  as  you  come  from  Alexandria, 
an  infected  place." 

"  But  we  don't  come  from  Alexandria,  we  come  from 
Malta,  which  is  not  an  infected  place,"  answered  the 
captain. 

^Then,  monsieur,  Malta  is  an  infected  place,"  re- 
turned the  officer,  quickly. 

''  I  cannot  understand  that,"  answered  Captain  Hood. 
**  I  have  to  deliver  my  despatches,  and  some  supernu- 
meraries for  the  army  here,  and  then  to  be  away  again  as 
fast  as  possible.  I  b^,  gentlemen,  you  will  inform  me 
where  the  Victory,  Lord  Hood's  ship,  is.  I  must  be 
guided  by  his  orders." 

^  Certainly,  monsieur,  certainly,"  said  the  Frenchman, 
bowing  with  a  bland  smile.   ^' We  will  pilot  you  to  him'' 
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I  remember  thinking  as  the  Frenchmen  walked  along 
the  deck,  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  swagger  in 
their  manner,  but  I  only  set  it  down  to  Gallic  impu- 
dence. While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  one 
of  our  midshipmen,  a  smart  youngster, — ^Mowbray,  I 
think,  was  his  name, — had  been  inquisitively  ftTamining 
the  Frenchmen,  and  he  now  hurried  up  to  the  captain, 
and  drew  him  asidei 

"Just  look,  sir — ^those  are  Kepublican  cockades!" 
he  whispered.  "As  the  light  of  a  lantern  fell  on  their 
hats  I  observed  it     There's  some  trick  put  upon  ua." 

"In  truth  you  are  tight^  my  lad,  I  greatly  fear," 
answered  the  captain,  in  an  agitated  voice.  "Where 
do  you  say  Lord  Hood  isl "  he  asked,  turning  abruptly 
to  the  Frenchman. 

"  My  Lord  Hood !  He  is  not  here.  He  has  long 
ago  departed.  We  have  no  lords  here,"  answered  the 
French  officer  in  a  sneering  tone.  Tou  have  made  a 
great  mistake,  and  are  like  a  rat  in  a  hol^  The  truth 
is,  Monsieur  le  Capiiaine,  you  and  your  ship's  company 
are  prisoners !  But  make  yourself  easy — ^the  Finglish 
are  good  people — ^we  will  treat  them  kindly." 

"  Prisoners  I"  exclaimed  Captain  Hood  and  the  officers 
standing  near,  in  tones  of  dismay.  "  Prisoners !  impos- 
sible I"     But  the  assertion  was  too  true. 

Lord  Hood  had  been  compelled  to  evacuate  Toulon 
some  time  before^  with  all  the  forces  under  his  command, 
after  blowing  up,  by  the  aid  of  Sir  Sidn^  Smith,  seve- 
ral of  the  foi*ts,  and  destroying  or  canying  away  every 
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ship  in  the  harbour ;  while  the  tmfortimAte  inhabitantB 
were  exposed  to  all  the  cmelties  which  their  aangoinaiy 
(^yponenta  could  inflict  on  them. 

Ab  may  be  supposed,  the  Bepnblican  Frenchmen 
flzolted  in  the  idea  of  haying  so  easily  captured  an  Eng- 
lish firigate  and  a  large  number  of  Englishmen,  on  whom 
they  might  retaliate  for  some  of  the  losses  their  party 
had  sustained.  As  iU  news  travels  quickly,  so  in  an 
instant  the  words  in  eveiybody's  mouth  were^  "We 
are  prisoners !  we  are  prisoners !"  Some  would  scarcely 
believe  it^  and  the  officers  and  many  of  the  men  hurried 
aft  in  a  body  to  ascertain  the  fact  Mr.  Webl^  had 
remained  forward,  and  before  we  had  been  able  to  haul 
on  the  warp  she  had  laid  out,  he  promptly  recalled  the 
launch,  and  ordered  the  people  out  of  her  up  the  side. 
The  boatswain  was  standing  near  him. 

"  See,"  he  exclaimed,  "  there's  a  flaw  of  wind  just 
come  down  the  harbour.  If  it  holds,  the  Frenchmen, 
even  should  this  report  be  true,  need  not  be  quite  so 
sure  as  they  think,  that  they  have  caught  u&" 

Saying  this,  he  hurried  aft  to  the  captain,  jvhile  the 
boatswain,  not  to  lose  time,  made  all  the  necessary  pre- 
parations for  making  sail  and  cutting  the  cable. 

"  I  believe^  sir,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  fetch  out^  if 
we  can  get  her  under  sail,"  said  the  lieutenant  in  the 
captain's  ear.  The  words  made  him  starts  and  restored 
vigour  to  his  heart 

"Thank  you,  Webley,  thank  you,"  exclaimed  the 
captain,  when  the  third  lieutenant  told  him  that  the 
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wind  had  come  ahead.    **  We'll  make  the  attempt^  and 
may  Heayen  prosper  it !" 

Without  a  moment's  delay,  the  first  lientenant  iBsned 
the  order  to  make  sail,  while  Mr.  Webley  hurried  for- 
ward to  see  the  cable  cut^  as  she  tended  the  right  way. 
like  larks  we  sprang  aloft  to  loose  the  topsails,  and  all 
was  done  so  silently  and  so  rapidly,  that  the  IVenohmem 
could  not  make  out  what  was  occurring. 

^GtoUemen,'*  said  the  captun,  politely  addressing 
the  officers,  **  I  must  trouble  you  to  step  below.  We 
hayeduty  in  this  ship  to  carry  on  which  will  not  require 
youp  presence." 

^But^**  exclaimed  the  Frenchmen,  uttering  all  the 
oaths  in  their  ample  yocabulaiy,  **  you  are  our  prisoners. 
We  do  not  choose  to  obey  your  orders." 

''  Ton  mistake ;  you  are  ours  1  Englishmen  do  not 
yield  unless  to  greatly  superior  force^"  exclaimed  our 
captain.     "  Gentlemen,  you  must  go  below." 

The  Frenchmen  laughed  scornfully.  "  Treason ! 
mutiny  1"  they  exclaimed,  drawing  their  sabres,  and 
attempting  to  make  a  rush  to  the  gangway;  but  as 
they  turned,  they  found  themselyes  oonfix)nted  by  a 
file  of  marines,  with  fixed  bayonets  presented  at  them  I 

Bage,  and  fiiry,  and  disappointed  revenge  were  in 
the  tones  of  their  voices,  as  they  gave  vent  to  their 
feelings  in  oaths  and  execrations  while  they  were  being 
handed  below.  Not  a  man  of  their  boat's  crew 
escaped,  for  all  had  come  on  board  to  witness  the 
capture^  as  they  supposed,  of  a  British  frigata 
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DmiDg  this  time  the  topeaUs  had  been  let  &1],  and 
in  less  than  thiee  minuteB  were  aheeted-homa  The 
headaailw  filled.  At  the  very  moment  they  did  so^  a 
stronger  puff  of  wind  came  right  down  the  harboor. 
^Cnt^  cntr'  was  the  word.  Bound  swung  her  head 
towards  the  open  sea.  Almost  with  a  bound  it  seemed 
her  stem  lifted  off  the  ground.  <^ Hurrah — ^hunahl 
we  are  free — ^we  are  freel"  was  the  joyful  cry.  Now, 
oome  shot  or  shell,  or  whatever  our  foemen  choose  to 
send.  We  have  our  brave  ship  under  command,  and  if 
our  stout  sticks  do  but  stand,  we  may  yet  escape  the 
trap  into  which  we  have  so  unwarily  fallen. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  which  were  felt^  if  not 
expressed,  by  all  on  board  the  frigate.  Plenty  of  sharp 
eyes  were  on  shore,  watching  through  the  gloom  of 
ni^t>  as  far  as  they  were  able,  the  movements  of  the 
Enghah  frigate,  expecting  to  see  her  every  moment 
glide  up  the  harbour,  where,  of  course^  troops  had  been 
rapidly  collected  to  take  possession  of  the  prize^  and 
conduct  ufl  within  the  precincts  of  a  French  prison. 

The  Bepublicans  must  soon  have  discovered  that 
their  plan  to  capture  ua  had  not  been  altogether  success- 
f uL  As  we  sailed  down  the  harbour,  instead  of  up,  as 
they  had  expected,  lights  began  to  ^eam  frxmi  the 
various  strong  forts  which  lined  each  side  of  the  har- 
bour below  us,  and  also  from  the  deck  of  our  friend  the 
brig;  off  Great  Tower  Point  Then,  as  we  glided  on, 
eveiy  moment  gathering  fresh  way,  from  all  directions 
a  hot  fire  was  opened  on  us.    As,  with  the  li^^t  wind 
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there  was  blowing,  it  was  necessaiy  to  be  rid  of  eveiy 
obetniction^  both  our  barge  and  the  Frenchmen's  boat 
were  cut  adrift^  though  we  would  gladly  have  prevented 
even  them  from  falling  into  their  hands. 

Thore  was  now  no  longer  any  necessity  for  conceal- 
ment The  drums  beat  to  quarters,  the  guns  were  cast 
loose,  and  as  we  passed  down  the  harbour,  we  b^gan  to 
return  the  compliments  our  enemies  were  so  liberally 
bestowing  on  us.  We  had  our  guns  ready  in  time  to 
^e  our  friend  the  brig  a  good  dose^  but  what  mischief 
we  inflicted  we  could  not  tell;  and,  to  do  her  justice, 
she  was  not  slack  in  her  attempts  to  cripple  ua  Thus, 
in  an  instant,  the  harbour,  so  lately  sleeping  in  silence, 
and,  as  it  were,  shrouded  in  the  solemn  gloom  of  nighty 
was  rudely  awaked  and  lighted  up  with  the  roar  and 
bright  flashes  of  a  hundred  guns,  which,  fast  as  they 
could  be  discharged,  sent  forth  a  continuous  fire  at  our 
seemingly  devoted  ship.  Thus  far  all  had  proceeded 
well,  but  we  were  far  from  free  of  danger.  Shot  after 
shot  struck  us,  several  times  we  were  hulled,  but  not  a 
man  had  yet  been  hit^  when,  to  our  dismay,  the  wind 
grew  veiy  scant,  and  seemed  about  to  head  us. 

'^  K  it  shifts  a  couple  of  points  more  to  the  south- 
ward, we  shall  have  to  beat  out  of  this  place  1"  exclaimed 
the  captain  of  the  gun  at  which  I  was  stationed. 
"  Never  mind,  lads;  we'll  teach  these  Frenchmen  what 
a  British  frigate  can  do  in  spite  of  all  that" 

Still  the  Juno  steadily  held  on  her  course.  The 
wind  backed  once  more,  and  came  down  the  harbour,  and 
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on  she  glided.  The  enemy's  ganB  were,  however,  teUing 
on  us  with  featfhl  effect— our  topsails  were  riddled  with 
khot^  and  our  rigging  much  cut  up ;  but  as  the  damage 
oocuned,  our  active  crew  flew  here  and  there  to  repair 
2%  as  well  as  time  and  the  darkness  would  allow.  Now 
the  harbour  opened  out  broadly  before  us,  and  the  line 
of  open  sea  could  be  perceived  ahead.  Our  masts  and 
spars  stood  unharmed,  the  firing  £rom  the  forts  grew 
fidnter  and  fainter.  Scarcely  a  shot  reached  ua  On 
we  stood.  The  shot  b^gan  to  drop  astern.  For  several 
minutes  not  one  had  struck  us.  The  Frenchmen  tried 
in  their  rage,  but  all  in  vain. 

"  We  are  free !  we  are  free  indeed !  Hurrah — ^hurrah 
— ^hurrah  1"  burst  with  one  voice  from  all  our  crew,  and 
the  gallant  Jimo  boimded  forward  on  the  wide  ocean, 
to  show  what  British  daring,  judgment^  and  prompti- 
tude wUl  effect,  even  although  the  most  fearful  odds 
are  ranged  against  success. 

I  trust  that  some  on  board  that  ship  felt  also  that  a 
merciful  Providence  had  preserved  us  from  a  galling 
and  painful  lot^  which  would  have  endimni  for  many  a 
long  year,  to  do  our  duty  to  Heaven  and  our  country. 
I  trust 'that  the  example  set  by  the  crew  of  the  Juno  will 
serve  as  an  example  to  all  British  seamen,  never  to 
yield  while  there  is  a  possibility  of  escape. 

Well,  it  was  amusing  to  see  how  the  Frenchmen  did 
stamp  and  rage  when  they  found  that,  instead  of  cap- 
turing us,  they  had  been  taken  prisoners  j  but  we 
treated  them  very  civilly,  and  after  a  few  shrugs  and 
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giimacefl^  like  people  baving  to  take  pbysic^  we  sooo 
had  the  men  fiiiigmg  and  jigging  Kwsy  as  meny  as 
crickets. 

I  remained  for  some  time  on  board  the  Jmno,  and  lefi 
her  on  a  yery  short  notice,  and  veiy  much  also  against 
my  own  wilL 

One  dark  nighty  as  idth  a  convoy  of  merchantmen 
under  our  chaige  we  were  standing  lor  Gibraltar,  the 
watcb  below  were  roused  up  with  the  ay  o^  ^  AU 
hands  shorten  saill"  I  and  others,  tossing  on  our 
clothes^  sprang  aloft  through  the  darkness,  with  a  fierce 
wind  blowing  in  our  faces,  to  reef  topsaik.  Scarcely  had 
I  reached  the  lee  foretop-sail  yard-arm,  and  had,  as  I  be- 
lieved, the  earing  in  my  hand,  when,  how  I  cannot  tell, 
I  found  myself  jerked  off  the  yard ;  and  ere  I  could 
secure  a  firm  grasp  of  the  rope  I  held,  I  found  myself 
hurled  through  the  midnight  air,  clutching  emptiness, 
till  I  reached  the  foam-covered  water,  through  which 
the  ship  was  hurriedly  ploughing  her  way.  I  heard 
the  cry,  "A  man  overboard  1  a  man  overboard  1"  but 
the  ship  had  been  canying  too  much  sail,  and  without 
shortening  it,  it  was  impossible  to  round  to  in  order  to 
pick  me  up.  From  the  frigate,  therefore,  I  knew  that  I 
could  expect  no  help.  I  do  not  believe  that  for  a  moment 
after  I  fell  I  lost  my  consciousness,  though  I  suspect 
that  before  I  fell  I  was  more  asleep  than  awake.  I 
had  on  only  my  shirt  and  light  duck-trousers,  so  I  threw 
m3rself  on  my  back,  to  consider  what  was  best  to  be 
done.     There  were  plenty  of  vessels  I  knew  astern  of 
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the  frigate ;  bat  there  was  little  chance  of  being  seen 
by  any  of  them,  or  of  their  being  able  to  pick  me  up  if 
they  did  see  me. 

How  long  I  coold  have  remained  floating  on  my 
back  I  don't  know — some  hours,  I  suppose,  in  smooth 
water ;  but  as  it  was,  the  squall  had  blown  up  a  sea, 
and  the  spray  kept  dashing  over  my  head,  and  half 
drowned  me.  On  a  sudden  I  found  my  head  strike 
against  something  with  so  much  force  as  almost  to 
stun  me ;  and,  turning  round,  I  found  myself  in  con- 
tact with  a  laige  object  I  caught  hold  of  it  Bopes 
were  hanging  down  from  it  into  the  water, — I  climbed 
up  by  them,  and  found  that  it  was  the  top  and  parts 
of  the  topmast  of  a  ship  of  large  size.  I  felt  thankful 
that  I  was  not  likely  to  die  for  some  time,  unless 
the  weather  grew  worse;  and  I  did  not  allow  myself  to 
reflect  that  even  a  worse  death  might  be  in  store  for 
me — that  of  starvation.  I  had  my  knife  secured  by  a 
lanyard  round  my  neck,  so  I  began  to  haul  up  the 
ropes,  and  endeavoured  to  form  as  secure  a  resting- 
place  for  myself  as  circumstances  would  allow.  When 
I  had  done  all  I  could,  I  looked  round  through  the 
darkness  for  the  chance  of  discovering  a  sail ;  but  none 
could  I  se^  so  I  sat  down,  and,  strange  to  say,  fell 
asleep. 
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CHAPTER  IL 
TTSAmrr — ^wab  and  mutint,  with  a  glocpsb  of 

HOMB  00MF0ST8  BETWEEN. 

As  I  said,  I  went  to  sleep  hanging  on  to  a  piece  of 
wreck  in  the  middle  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  not 
an  agreeable  position  to  be  in,  certainly,  but  it  mi^t 
have  been  worse.  I  mi^t  have  been  in  the  middle  of 
the  Atlantic,  or  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  or  near  a  coontiy 
inhabited  by  cannibals,  or  with  nothing  to  float  on,  as 
was  the  case,  till  I  got  hold  of  the  shattered  mast  I 
did  not  feel  it  a  very  serious  matter,  I  suppose,  for  I 
slept  soundly.  I  knew  that  the  sea  at  that  time  was 
swarming  with  vessels — ^men-of-war,  transports,  store- 
ships,  and  merchantmen,  sailing  in  every  direction,  and 
I  hoped  one  or  the  other  would  pick  me  up. 

At  last  the  sun  shining  in  my  eyes  awoke  me,  and 
looking  around  I  saw,  about  two  miles  or  so  to  the 
eastward,  a  brig  with  her  foretop-mast  gone,  and  main- 
topsail-yard  carried  away.  The  damage  had  been  done, 
I  had  no  doubt,  by  the  squall  which  had  sent  me  out  of 
my  warm  hammock  into  the  cold  water.  The  squall  had 
passed  over,  and  the  sea  was  almost  as  smooth  as  glass. 
I  had  a  handkerchief  round  my  waist  I  took  it  ofl^ 
and  standing  as  high  as  I  could  on  the  wreck,  I  waved  it 
above  my  head.  I  waited  anxiously  to  see  if  my  signal 
had  produced  any  effect;  but  the  brig's  crew  were  all 
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80  busily  engaged  in  repairing  the  damage  she  had 
receiyed,  that  they  did  not  see  me.  So  I  sat  down 
again,  hoping  that  by-And-by  they  might  knock  aS 
work,  and  find  a  moment  to  look  about  them.  One 
comfort  was,  that  while  the  calm  lasted  the  brig  was 
not  likely  to  go  far  away  from  me. 

The  time  seemed  veiy  long,  and  I  was  b^inning  to 
get  himgiy  too,  as  the  hour  of  breakfast  drew  on.  So 
I  got  up  again  and  waved  my  handkerchief  and  could 
not  help  shouting,  though  I  well  knew  that  no  one  at 
such  a  distance  could  hear  me.  I  waved  till  my  arm 
ached,  and  still  I  was  unobserved;  so  I  sat  down  a 
second  time,  and  began  to  consider  what  means  existed 
of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  people  aboard  the 
brig.  I  thought  of  swimming  to  her;  but  I  reflected 
that  it  would  be  better  to  let  well  alone,  and  that,  as 
there  was  a  long  distance  to  traverse  before  I  could  reach 
her,  I  might  lose  my  strength,  and  sink  without  being 
observed.  The  sun,  however,  rose  higher  and  higher 
in  the  sky,  and  I  grew  still  more  himgiy;  so  for  a 
tldrd  time  I  stood  up  and  waved,  and  shouted,  and 
played  all  sorts  of  curious  antics,  in  my  eagerness  to 
attract  notice.  At  length  there  was  a  stir  aboard,  and 
I  thought  I  saw  some  one  waving  in  return.  I  was 
right  A  quarter-boat  was  lowered,  and  a  fast  galley 
pulled  towards  me.  I  was  not  a  little  pleased  when  1 
saw  them  coming.  They  were  soon  up  to  me,  and 
though  I  had  not  been  long  floating  on  the  broken 
mast,  I  can  only  say  that  I  left  it  with  very  consider- 
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able  satifi&ction.  The  brig,  I  found,  belonged,  as  I  bad 
sospected,  to  the  Jnno's  convoy.  As  we  approached 
her,  I  looked  with  a  scrotimzing  eye  at  her  hnlL  I 
thought  I  knew  her  build. 

'<  What  brig's  thatl"  I  asked,  with  no  little  interest 

''  Why,  the  old  Baiabow,  lad  T'  answered  one  of  the 
boat's  crew.  ^  A  good  craft  she  is  still,  though  she's 
seen  plenty  of  work  in  her  day." 

So  I  was  indebted  for  my  preservation  to  my  old 
ship — ^my  sea-cradle,  I  might  call  her.  I  hauled  myself 
up  her  side,  and  there,  on  her  quarter^leck,  stood 
Captain  Qale,  working  away  as  usual  with  his  people, 
encouraging  them  by  word  and  action.  He  seemed 
very  glad  to  see  me,  as  I  am  sure  I  was  to  see  him. 

"  I  see,  sir,"  said  I,  after  having  had  a  little  talk 
with  him,  "you  have  plenty  of  work  to  do  aboard,  so, 
if  I  may  just  have  some  food  to  put  life  into  me,  Fll 
turn  to  and  lend  a  hand." 

"Ready  as  ever  for  work.  Jack,  I  see!"  said  he, 
smiling.  "  I  am  glad  the  men-of-war  haven't  knocked 
that  out  of  you." 

Fortunately  the  fine  weather  continued,  and  by 
nightfall  we  were  able  to  rig  a  jury-mast  and  make  sail 
on  the  brig.  By  the  time  we  reached  Gibraltar  the 
Juno  had  sailed,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  I  being  a 
pressed-man,  did  not  feel  myself  boimd  to  follow  her. 
I  was  very  well  satisfied  with  the  treatment  I  had 
received  in  the  navy,  and  do  not  think  that  I  should 
have  quitted  it  for  any  other  vessel  but  my^own  brig  • 
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but  as  Captain  Qale  was  willing  to  take  me,  I  oonld 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  remaining  with  him. 
After  nearly  foundering  in  a  heavy  gale,  being  more 
than  once  chased  by  an  enemy's  cruiser,  and  narrowly 
escaping  being  run  down  by  one  of  our  own  lin&Kif- 
battle-ships,  we  reached  Bristol,  to  which  we  were  then 
bound,  in  safety. 

I  had  not  forgotten  my  promise  to  poor  James 
Martin,  my  shipmate  in  the  Syren,  who  was  killed  in 
our  action  with  the  French  frigate;  and  knowing  that 
his  family  lived  at  a  village  within  forty  or  fifty  miles 
of  Bristol,  I  set  off  to  visit  them.  Except  a  small 
amount  of  pay  due  to  me  for  the  voyage  home,  I  had 
little  enough  money  in  my  pocket,  so  I  was  obliged  to 
go  on  foot  I  had  never  seen  anything  of  the  interior 
of  England  before,  and  knew  nothiug  of  its  varied 
beauties,  especially  of  its  rural  districts — the  rich 
meadows,  the  waving  corn-fields,  the  thick  woods,  and, 
more  than  all,  the  shady  lanes  and  green  hedges,  fiill 
of  roses  and  honeysuckles,  with  numberless  beautiful 
flowers  growing  on  the  mossy  banks  beneath  them ; — 
but  still  deeper  impression  did  the  sequestered  village 
make  on  me,  with  its  open  green  and  neat  cottages,  sur- 
rounded by  pretty  gardens ;  and  its  clear  pond,  with 
gravelly  bed;  and  its  neighbouring  coppice;  and  its 
quiet  church,  with  graceful  spire ;  and  the  neat  and  un- 
pretending parsonage ;  and  the  old  minister,  with  thin 
cheeks  and  long  white  hair,  and  grave  yet  kind,  loving 
countenance,  to  whom  all  smiled  and  courtesied  or  doffed 
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tiieir  hats  as  he  passed ;  and  the  long,  low  schodi-hoiiBe^ 
with  rosy,  noisy  children  rushing  oat  of  it^  and  scatter- 
ing here  and  there  instantly  to  begin  their  play;  and 
the  bnxom  mothers  and  old  dames  coming  ont  finom  their 
doors  to  watch  them,  or  to  chat  with  each  other  in  the 
intervals  of  work;  and  the  sheep  on  the  smmy  downs 
above;  and  the  sparkling  stream  which  came  mnimnr- 
ing  by,  half  overgrown  with  bushes,  so  that  its  pleasant 
sound  alone  showed  its  locality;  and  its  deep  pool, 
where  the  trout  loved  to  lie;  and  the  cattle  in  the  green 
meadow,  seeking  for  shade  under  the  tall  ehns,  or 
with  lazy  strokes  of  their  tails  whisking  off  the  flies ; 
and  the  boys  whistling  in  the  fields;  and  the  men,  with 
long  white  smocks  worked  in  front,  and  gay  handker- 
chiefs, tending  the  plough  or  harrow,  or  driving  the  lightly- 
laden  waggon  or  cart  with  sturdy  well-fed  horses.  And 
then  the  air  of  tranquillity  and  repose  which  pervaded 
the  spot,  the  contentment  visible  everywhere,  made  an 
impression  on  me  which  time  has  never  been  able  to 
obliterate,  and  which,  in  far,  far  off  regions,  has  come 
back  on  me  vnth  greater  force  than  ever,  and  prevented 
me  from  remaining,  as  many  of  my  companions  did, 
among  their  half-savage  inhabitants,  to  enjoy  the  sup- 
posed delights  of  idleness,  and  has  renewed  in  me  the 
desire  to  end  my  days  in  my  fatherland. 

In  such  a  scene  as  I  have  described  I  found  the 
family  of  my  poor  shipmate.  I  easily  made  myself 
known.  They  had  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  my  stoiy, 
and  gave  me  a  kind  though  tearful  welcome.     The  old 
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mother  seized  my  arm  and  pushed  me  into  a  seal; 
which  she  mechanically  wiped  with  her  blue  apron : 
the  tall,  sunburnt  father,  with  grizzled  locks,  and 
dressed  in  long  smock  and  yellow  gaiters,  grasped  my 
hand. 

''And  you  were  with  our  James  when  he  was  stmck 
down  in  battle,  and  he  thought  of  us  all  here  1  Bless 
him!" 

The  old  man  could  say  no  more.  I  told  him  how 
he  not  only  thought  of  them,  but  prayed  for  them,  and 
spoke  of  the  great  comfort  which  the  prayers  his  mother 
had  taught  him  had  been  to  him,  especially  in  his  last 
mortal  agony. 

The  old  woman  alone  wept,  but  not  vehemently. 
They  had  long  before  this  heard  of  his  death.  My 
message  rather  brought  comfort  than  sorrow. 

After  a  time  Qeorge  came  in — a  sturdy  young  man, 
with  well-knit  limbs  and  round,  good-humoured  counte- 
nance, with  the  universal  smock,  and  shoes  few  legs 
but  such  as  his  could  lift.  When  I  spoke  of  James, 
his  countenance  grew  sad,  and,  rising  from  his  three- 
legged  stool,  he  left  the  cottage,  and  did  not  return  for 
nearly  half  an  hour. 

One  daughter  came  in  from  milking  the  cows  at  a 
neighbouring  farm.  She  reminded  me  of  James. 
How  neat  and  clean  she  looked,  even  coming  from 
work !  and  how  modest  and  retiring  in  her  manner  I 
She  might  have  been  pretty — I  don't  remember :  she 
was  fai  better  than  pretty,  I  judged  from  all  she  said. 
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Her  sisters  were  away  at  service,  I  found.  She  asked 
many  questions  about  James;  and  thou^  her  voice 
was  more  than  ever  subdued  when  she  mentioned  his 
name,  my  replies  seemed  to  give  her  satisfaction.  But 
I  had  the  sense  gradually  to  leave  off  talking  of  my 
dead  shipmate,  and  began  to  tell  them  of  the  adventures 
I  had  gone  through,  and  of  the  strange  scenes  I  had 
witnessed. 

There  was  an  old  black  oak  desk,  or  sloping  board, 
near  the  small  latticed  window  in  the  thick  walL  On 
the  desk  was  a  large  well-worn  Bible  open,  with  a 
green  spectacle-case  to  keep  down  the  page.  After 
supper  the  old  man  approached  it,  as  was  evidently  his 
custom ;  and,  while  all  sat  round  in  reverential  silence, 
he  began  to  read  slowly  and  distinctly,  though  not 
without  difficulty,  fix)m  the  Word  of  Qod.  One  thing 
struck  me, — that  he  read  not  for  form's  sake,  but  that 
he  and  his  hearers  might  reap  instruction  for  faith  and 
and  practice  from  what  he  read.  He  was  evidently 
aware  of  the  truth,  that  those  sacred  pages  before 
him  were  written  for  our  instruction,  to  be  a  guide 
unto  our  feet,  and  a  light  unto  our  path.  Then  he 
prayed, — his  words  came  from  his  heart, — ^for  all  pre- 
sent, and  for  guidance  and  protection  for  those  absent 
He  did  not  foiget  our  king  and  country,  and  pleaded 
that  Qod  would  prosper  England's  arms  by  sea  and 
land  in  a  righteous  struggle.  Surely  those  prayers, 
rising  from  many  a  humble  hearth,  were  not  imheeded 
by  the  King  of  kings.      Then,  I  say  to  those  who 
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themselyes  believe,  teach,  oh  I  teach  the  poor  to  pray  I 
for  their  own  sakes,  for  your  sake,  for  England's  sake. 
Such  prayers  alone  can  maintain  her  as  she  is, — great^ 
glorious,  and  free. 

The  Martins  would  not  let  me  go  to  the  village  inn, 
as  I  proposed,  but  insisted  on  my  taking  a  shake-down 
in  the  common  room  with  Qoorge.  The  rest  slept  in  a 
room  above.  The  moonlight  came  through  the  lattice 
window.     I  saw  Geoige  sitting  up  in  his  bed. 

^  Are  you  asleep,  Williams  1"  he  asked,  gently. 

«No,"IrepHed 

"  Then  tell  me  now  about  poor  James,"  he  answered. 

I  was  not  slack  in  obeying  his  wishes,  and  for  many 
an  hour  I  went  on  telling  liim  all  the  anecdotes  I  could 
think  of  connected  with  James  Martin,  from  the 
moment  I  first  knew  him  till  I  saw  him  committed  to 
his  watery  grave. 

"  Thank  you,  master,"  he  said  quietly  when  I  ceased ; 
and  as  I  lay  down  I  heard  many  a  sob  bursting  from 
his  sturdy  bosom.  "  That  lad  may  be  a  Chaw-bacon," 
I  thought  to  myself;  "  but  he  has  got  a  heart  for  aU 
the  world  just  like  a  sailor's." 

By  daybreak  next  mormng  the  family  were  astir,  and 
went  cheerftdly  about  their  daily  labours.  George  had 
some  two  or  three  miles  to  go  to  the  farm  on  which  he 
found  employment ;  the  old  man  and  Susan  had  work 
hear  at  hand. 

I  spent  a  whole  day  in  that  quiet  village,  wandering 
about  among  the  fields  and  lanes,  and  over  the  downs, 
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till  tho  fiunily  assembled  again  in  the  eveningwhen  tlieir 
work  was  done.  The  next  morning  I  took  my  de- 
parture. I  had  learned  from  a  shipmate  what  would 
oertaiuly  be  acceptable  in  a  countiy  district^  and  had 
brought  with  me  a  package  of  tea  and  sugar,  which  I 
left  as  a  parting  gift  for  poor  James's  mother.  I  re- 
member that  I  put  it  down  somewhat  abruptly  on  the 
table  after  I  had  shaken  hands,  exdaiming,  ''That's 
for  you,  mother  I"  and  with  my  small  bundle  at  the  end 
of  my  stick,  I  rushed  out  of  the  cottage,  and  took  the 
way  back  to  Bristol 

That  was  the  only  glimpse  of  English  country-life  I 
ever  got,  till,  an  old,  broken-down  man,  my  career  at  sea 
was  ended.  I  was  on  shore  often  enough,  but  what 
scenes  did  I  witness  among  docks,  and  narrow  streets, 
and  in  the  precincts  of  great  conmiercial  towns  1  What 
can  the  sailor  who  never  strays  beyond  these  know  of  all 
the  dvilizing  influences  of  a  well-ordered  country  home  ? 
As  I  say,  I  never  forgot  that  quiet  scene,  short  as  was 
the  glimpse  I  obtained ;  and  it  had  an  influence  on  me 
for  all  my  after-life,  wliich,  at  the  time,  I  could  not 
have  suspected.  Even  at  first  when  I  got  back  to 
Bristol,  and  breathed  the  moral  atmosphere  with  wliich 
I  was  surrounded,  I  longed  to  be  once  more  away  on 
the  free  ocean. 

The  old  brig  was  soon  ready  again  for  sea ;  but  as  she 
was  about  to  sail.  Captain  Qale  was  taken  so  ill  that 
he  could  not  proceed,  and  another  master  was  sent  in 
his  stead.     I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  Captain 
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Helfirich  had  sold  her  to  some  Bristol  merchants^  and 
had  got  a  huge  ship  instead,  which  traded  round  CSape 
Horn.  Captain  Orindall  was  a  yery  pknsible  man  on 
shore^  so  he  easily  deceiyed  the  owners ;  but  direcUy 
he  got  into  blue  water  he  took  to  his  spirit  bottle^  and 
then  cursed  and  swore,  and  bmtally  tyrannized  over 
eyeiybody  under  his  orders.  I  had  seen  a  good  deal  of 
croelty,  and  injustice^  and  soffering  m  the  nayy,  and 
had  heard  of  more,  but  nothing  could  surpass  what  that 
man  made  his  crew  feel  while  he  was  out  of  sight  of 
land.  The  first  mate,  Mr.  Crosby,  who,  with  Captain 
Gale,  had  appeared  a  quiet  sort  of  man,  though  rather 
sulky  and  ill-tempered  at  times,  imitated  the  master's 
exampla 

We  were  bound  for  Barbadoes,  in  the  West  Indies. 
We  had  not  got  half  way  there,  when  one  of  the  crew 
fell  sick.  Poor  fellow  1  he  had  not  strength  to  work, 
but  the  master  and  Mr.  Crosby  said  that  he  had, 
and  that  they  would  make  him ;  so  they  came  down 
into  the  forepeak  and  hauled  him  out  of  his  berth,  and 
droye  him  with  a  rope's  end  on  deck.  He  tried  to 
work,  but  fell  down ;  so  they  lashed  him  to  the  main- 
rigging  in  the  hot  sun,  and  there  left  him,  daring  any 
of  us  to  release  him,  or  to  take  him  eyen  a  drop  of 
water.    I  wonder  that  treatment  did  not  kill  him. 

Two  days  after  that^  when  there  was  some  sea  on, 
and  the  brig  was  pitching  heayily,  he  fell  down  again, 
and  Mr.  Crosby  caught  sight  of  him,  and  kicked  him 
in  the  ribs;  and  when  the  second  mate^  who  was  a 
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quiet  joong  man,  and  generally  frightened  at  the  other 
two,  tried  to  interfere,  he  threatened  to  knock  him  down 
with  a  handspike.  Then,  because  poor  Taylor  called 
than  by  some  name  they  deserved,  they  dragged  him 
aft  by  his  hair,  and  then  triced  him  up  to  the  main- 
rigging  by  the  heels.  I  was  in  the  watch  below ;  of 
the  rest  of  the  crew,  one  was  at  the  helm,  another  for- 
ward, and  the  others  aloft;  so  that  there  was  no  one  to 
interfera  At  last,  the  man  forward  looked  down  the 
fore-scuttle  and  told  us  what  had  happened.  We 
sprung  on  deck.  Taylor  was  getting  black  in  the  face. 
It  was  more  than  we  could  stand,  and  in  a  body  we 
rushed  aft^  and  before  the  mate  could  interfere,  for  the 
captain  was  below,  we  cut  him  down,  and  carried  him 
forward.  The  mate  sung  out,  "  Mutiny !"  and  the  cap- 
tain came  on  deck  with  his  pistols.  But  we  told  him  he 
might  shoot  one  and  all  of  us,  but  we  would  not  see  a 
messmate  murdered  before  our  eyes.  Our  determined 
manner  somewhat  awed  the  captain,  and  swearing  that 
he  would  be  even  with  us  before  long,  he  let  us  have 
our  way.  Poor  Taylor  did  not  die  at  once,  as  we  ex- 
pected he  would;  but  that  night  he  was  in  a  high 
fever,  and  raved  and  shrieked  till  he  made  us  all 
tremble  with  terror. 

At  noon  next  day  the  captain  observed  that  Taylor 
was  not  on  deck.  He  asked  why  he  did  not  come. 
No  one  answered.  "  Then  I'll  soon  learn  the  cause," 
he  exclaimed,  leaping  down  forward.  In  another 
moment  he  sprang  up  again,  followed  by  Talyor.     The 
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hair  of  the  latter  was  all  standing  on  end ;  his  cyebaUa 
were  starting  from  their  sockets ;  he  had  only  his  shirt 
on,  with  the  sleeves  rolled  np,  showing  his  thin  bony 
arms  and  legs.  He  was  shrieking  terrifically.  The 
captain  attempted  to  kick  him  back  as  he  appeared 
above  the  hatchway;  but  he  evaded  the  blow,  and  stood 
on  deck  confronting  his  persecutor.  The  strength  of 
madness  was  npon  him.  He  made  a  spring  at  the 
captain,  and  would  have  hurled  him,  I  verily  believe^ 
overboard;  but  at  that  moment  the  first  mate  rushing 
forward,  struck  the  poor  fellow  a  blow  on  the  back  of 
the  head  with  a  handspike.  He  gave  one  glance  at  his 
murderer  as  he  fell,  and  in  a  few  minutes  his  limbs 
stiffened,  and  he  was  dead.  The  captain  and  mate 
went  aft  as  he  fell,  leaving  him  on  the  deck,  and  talked 
together. 

After  some  time  the  mate  sung  out,  "House  that 
fellow  up,  some  of  you  there !  Ill  or  not  ill,  he  must  do 
his  duty."  None  of  us  spoke  or  stirred,  and  at  last  he 
came  forward  and  kicked  the  corpse,  as  if  to  make 
the  man  get  up.  We  guessed  all  the  time  that  he 
knew  perfectly  well  that  Taylor  was  dead.  There  he 
lay  where  he  fell,  till  the  second  mate^  who  had  been 
below,  came  on  deck,  and,  going  up  to  the  body,  dis- 
covered the  truth.  He,  of  course,  reported  the  man's 
death  to  the  captain. 

"  Heave  the  carcass  overboard,  Mr.  Sims,"  was  the 
answer.     "  Let*s  hear  no  more  about  the  rascal" 

Sailors  have  a  dislike  to  have  a  dead  body  in  the 
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Bhip;  80,  before  night  set  in,  we  lashed  it  np  in  a  piece 
of  canvas,  and  with  a  shot  at  the  feet,  committed  it  to 
the  sea.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  when  the  mate 
fonnd  that  we  had  taken  the  canvas  for  this  purpose^  he 
made  it  an  excuse  for  further  abuse  and  ill-treatment 
l^ot  a  day  passed  but  one  or  other  of  ns  got  a  kick  or 
a  blow  from  him  or  the  captain.  They  made  one 
young  lad  veiy  nearly  leap  oyerboard,  where  he  would 
haye  been  drowned.  I  hauled  him  back,  and  calming 
him  down,  showed  him  the  enormity  of  the  sin  he  waa 
going  to  commit^  and  urged  him  to  bear  his  trials,  as 
they  must  shortly  be  oyer. 

At  last  we  reached  Carlisle  Bay,  where  we  brought 
up  off  Bridge  Town,  the  capital  of  the  fertile  ishmd 
Barbadoea  The  town  lies  round  the  bay,  and  con- 
tains some  handsome  houses  and  broad  streets.  This 
island  is  more  level  than  most  of  the  West  India  isles, 
with  the  exception  of  the  north-eastern  quarter,  called 
Scotland,  where  there  is  an  elevation  of  a  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  rather  less  in  size  than 
the  Isle  of  Wight  What  a  wretched  voyage  had  we 
had !  How  miserable  and  crushed  in  spirit  did  I  feel ! 
The  scene  struck  me,  therefore,  as  peculiarly  beautiful, 
as,  gliding  up  the  bay,  we  saw  spread  out  before  us  the 
blue  waters,  fringed  by  the  tall,  graceful  palms;  the 
shining  white  houses,  circling  round  the  shore;  the 
trim,  gallant  men-of-war;  the  merchantmen,  with  their 
many-coloured  flags;  the  numerous  boats  pulling  here 
aud  there,   manned  by  shouting,  grinning,   laughing 
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negroes; — and  then  the  planters'  houses^  and  wood% 
and  fields  of  sugar-cane,  and  fiums  in  the  distance, 
made  me  feel  that  sach  scenes  as  we  had  gone  throng 
conld  no  longer  be  enacted  with  impunity. 

The  moment  we  dropped  our  anchor,  the  captain 
went  on  shore;  and  I  found  that,  to  be  beforehand 
with  any  of  us  who  might  inform  against  him,  he  had 
^yen  his  own  version  of  Taylor's  death,  which,  of 
course,  his  mate  was  ready  to  coiioborate.  When  he 
returned  on  board,  he  gave  a  triumphant  glance  for- 
ward, as  much  as  to  say,  I  have  you  still  in  my  power. 
So  he  had,  as  we  found  when  once  more  we  were  at  sea. 
I  was  glad  that  the  young  lad  Thompson,  whom  he  had 
so  ill-treated,  deserted  the  day  before  we  sailed,  and,  I 
belieye,  entered  aboard  a  man-of-war,  where  he  was 
safe. 

While  in  harbour  we  had  been  quiet  enough,  but  we 
had  not  been  two  days  at  sea  before  the  captain  and 
mate  commenced  their  old  system  of  tyranny.  Every- 
body was  ill-treated,  and  this  time  I  was  the  chief  vic- 
tim. Kicked  and  struck  on  the  slightest  pretext,  and 
compelled  to  perform  the  most  disgusting  offices,  I  soon 
felt  myself  a  degraded  being  both  in  body  and  mind ; 
and  when  I  thought  of  what  I  had  been  on  board  the 
Juno,  and  what  I  now  was;  I  shrunk  firom  making  the 
comparison.  But  X  was  to  obtain  relief  in  a  way  I 
little  expected. 

I  was  in  the  second  mate's  watch.  Early  one  morn- 
ing,  about  four  bells  in  the  middle  watch — that  in 
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to  aay,  about  two  o'clock — I  had  just  been  relieved 
iVom  my  trick  at  the  hekn.  The  weather  was  thick 
and  equally,  and  the  night  veiy  dark.  The  lodt-ont 
was  careless,  or  had  bad  eyesight;  and  the  mate  know- 
ing this,  was  constantly  going  forward  himself  I  was 
leirorely  going  along  the  deck,  when  I  heard  bim  sing 
out— "A  sail  cm  the  starboaid-bow  1  Luff! — hiff  all 
you  can !"  I  sprang  forward.  The  ship  was  nearer 
to  us  than  he  supposed.  Eight  stem  on  she  came^ 
towering  like  a  huge  mountain  aboye  tis.  In  an  instant 
the  brig's  bows  were  cut  down  to  the  water's  edga  I 
sung  out  to  those  on  deck  to  follow  me,  and  dung  on 
to  whatever  I  could  first  get  hold  o£  It  proved  to 
be  the  ship's  bobstay.  I  climbed  up  it  on  to  the  bow- 
sprit^ and,  as  I  looked  down,  I  saw  her  going  right  over 
the  vessel  I  had  just  left — her  decks  sinking  from  sight 
beneath  the  dark  waters.  The  tall  masts,  and  spars, 
and  sails  followed :  down,  down  they  went,  drawn  by 
an  irresiBtible  force!  It  seemed  like  some  dreadful 
dream.  Before  I  could  secure  myself  on  the  bowsprit^ 
they  had  disappeared  in  the  unfathomable  abyss.  Not 
a  cry  or  a  groan  reached  my  ears  from  my  drowning 
shipmates, — ^unwarned,  unprepared  they  died.  Such 
has  been  many  a  hapless  seaman's  fate.  One  only 
escaped.  He  had  hold  of  the  dolphin-striker.  I  could 
just  distinguish  his  form  through  the  darkness  as  he 
followed  ma  I  slid  down  to  help  him,  and  with  diffi- 
culty hauled  him  up  on  the  bowsprit  He  seemed 
horror-struck  at  what  had  occurred ;  and  so,  indeed,  we 
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might  both  well  be^  and  thankful  that  we  had  been 
preserved.    Such  was  the  end  of  the  old  Bainbow. 

I  now  first  sung  out^  and  gave  notice  of  our  escape 
to  those  on  board  the  ship.  Several  of  the  crew  had 
rushed  forward,  and  now  helped  poor  Mr.  Sims  and 
me  off  the  bowsprit  We  heard,  meantime,  the  officers 
of  the  ship  ordering  the  boats  to  be  lowered ;  and  she 
being  hove  up  into  the  wind,  one  from  each  quarter 
was  soon  manned  and  in  the  water.  While  the  two 
mates  of  the  ship,  anxious  to  save  the  lives  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  pulled  about  in  eveiy  direction  near 
where  the  brig  was  supposed  to  have  gone  down,  I  was 
looking  over  the  bows,  hoping  that  some  of  my  poor 
shipmates  might  yet  survive;  but  no  answering  ciy  was 
made  to  the  repeated  shouts  of  the  boats'  crews.  At 
last  the  boats  returned  on  board,  and  I  found  that  the 
mate  and  I  were  the  only  survivors  of  the  Bainbow. 
Had  she  not  been  an  old  vessel,  I  do  not  think  that  she 
would  so  easily  have  foundered  from  the  blow  she 
received. 

I  found  that  the  ship  I  was  on  board  of  was  the 
Bebecca,  a  large  West  Indiaman,  trading  between  Lon- 
don and  Barbadoes,  to  which  place  she  was  then  bound, 
so  that  I  should  have  to  return  there  instead  of  going 
home.  The  captain  sent  for  the  mate  and  me  into  the 
cuddy-cabin,  to  inquire  about  the  vessel  to  which  we 
had  belonged.  He  was  a  quiet,  kind-mannered  man, 
and  seemed  very  much  cut  up  at  the  loss  of  the  brig, 
though  he  said  that  he  could  not  blame  \aa  people  for 
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what  had  occurred.  When  we  had  giren  him  all  tibe 
information  he  required,  he  directed  that  we  should 
have  berths  and  fbod  supplied  us.  I  turned  in  gladly, 
though  it  was  some  time  before  I  went  to  deep,  and 
evtm  then  I  could  not  get  rid  of  the  recollection  of  the 
ainkii\g  brig^  which  had  borne  me  in  safely  for  so  many 
a  long  year  over  the  wide  ocean. 

The  next  morning  I  was  told  that  the  nuite  was  veiy 
iU.  The  doctor  of  the  ship  had  been  attending  him, 
but  said  that  his  case  was  hopeless.  I  sat  by  him  aU  day. 
Sometimes  he  would  be  perfectly  quiet  and  do  nothing 
but  moan;  and  then  he  would  start  up,  and  shriek  out 
— "  Luff!— luff !— or  shell  be  into  us  1"  and  then  sink 
down  again,  overcome  with  horror  at  the  recollection  of 
the  event.  Towards  night  he  grew  worse,  and,  after 
several  fearfiil  shrieks,  he  sunk  back  and  expired. 

Thus  twice  in  less  than  two  years  was  I  mercifully 
preserved  from  destruction.  There  were  a  number  of 
passengers  on  board,  who  were  very  kind  to  me,  and 
took  pleasure  in  asking  me  questions  about  my  life  at 
sea,  and  in  listening  to  the  accounts  of  my  adventures. 
Among  them  was  a  young  gentleman,  who,  when  he 
heard  the  name  of  the  Bainbow  brig,  and  that  she 
sailed  out  of  Dublin,  made  many  inquiries  about  her. 
He  told  me  that  he  knew  Dublin  well,  and  had  often 
heard  of  the  former  owners  of  the  Rainbow.  He  was, 
I  found,  going  out  to  Bridge  Town,  to  take  the  manage- 
ment of  a  large  mercantile  house  there. 

'^You  must  come  and  see  me  when  we  get  there," 
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said  he  one  day.  ''  I  am  not  oertaioy  but  I  think  we 
have  met  before." 

''Where  could  that  have  been)  I  don't  remember 
yon,  air/'  said  L 

« Hadn't  you  a  very  tall  seaman  aboard  the  biig 
when  you  first  went  to  sea  in  her  1 "  he  asked  abmptly. 

**  Yes,  of  course^  sir  I"  I  ezdaimed.  ''Peter  Pophir, 
my  best  of  Mends;  I  owe  eveiytibdng  to  him.'' 

"  So  do  I,  then,  I  sospect^"  said  he^  wannly.  "  Do 
you  remember  a  little  lad  sitting  crying  on  the  quays 
at  Dublin,  to  whom  he  gave  a  bundle  of  old  clothes  1 
Yours,  I  believe,  they  were." 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  I  remember,  too,  how  grateful  he 
seemed  for  them,  and  how  Peter  walked  away  with  me 
that  he  might  not  listen  to  his  thanks." 

"  He  had  reason  to  be  thankful,"  said  the  gentleman. 
'^  That  suit  of  clothes  enabled  him  to  obtain  a  situation, 
where,  by  honesty  and  perseyerance,  and  an  earnest 
wish  to  promote  his  kind  master^s  interests,  he  rose  by 
degrees  to  hold  the  most  responsible  situation  in  his 
establishment.     Do  you  remember  the  boy's  namel " 

"  No,  sir,"  I  replied.     "  I  am  not  quite  certaiiL" 

"  Was  it  Terence,  do  you  think  1 "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir  I "  I  exclaimed.  "  Terence  it  was — ^Terence 
M'Swiney — that  was  his  name.  I  remember  it  now, 
for  he  repeated  it  several  times." 

"  That  is  my  name,"  said  the  gentleman ;  "  and  I, 
Jack,  am  the  very  little  lad  to  whom  your  kind  Mend 
gave  your  old  clothes.     I  should  much  like  to  meet 
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the  laToar  oonfored  oo  me  Of  one  tlm^  jo« 
be  certain, — ^I  haTe  not  been  idla  When  noi  < 
in  my  master^s  business,  I  was  employed  in  stndj  and 
in  improring  mj  own  mind.  I  never  loet  an  oppor- 
timitjT  of  gaining  knowledge^  and  never  wiDinig^  wasted 
a  moment" 

Mr.  M'Swiney  tdd  me  s  good  deal  more  about  bim- 
ad^  and  I  felt  how  toj  difEiscnt  s  life  I  bad  led,  and 
bow  little  I  bad  ever  dime  to  improve  my  mind  or  to 
gain  knowledge  I  even  then  thonght  thai  it  wis  too 
late  to  begin,  and  so  I  went  on  in  my  idlcneae 

Hie  day  before  we  reached  Carlisle  Bay  the  captain 
sent  for  me,  and  told  me  that  the  passengers  had  been 
interested  in  my  histoiy,  and  that^  as  I  had  lost  all  my 
kit  in  the  bri^  they  had  made  a  collection  to  enable 
me  to  pnrchase  a  new  one.  This  he  presented  to  me 
in  the  shape  of  thirty  doUara  I  expressed  myself  as 
I  felt^  yeiy  grateful  for  the  kindness  I  had  received 

Although  Mr.  M'Swiney  had  once  been  in  the  same 
rank  of  life  to  which  I  belonged,  and  in  one  respect 
even  worse  o£^  because  I  had  a  suit  of  clothes  on  my 
back  when  he  had  none,  I  did  not,  in  consequence, 
address  him  as  an  equal  He  seemed  to  appreciate  my 
feeling  and  I  believe  that  I  thereby  secured  his  esteem. 
He  vrould  have  taken  me  to  the  lodging  he  had 
engaged  at  Bridge  Town,  but  I  said,  ''No,  sir,  thank 
you ;  I  will  remain  on  board  the  ship  till  I  get  a  berth 
in  some  other   craft     I  have  no  fency   for  living 
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ashore."  I  w^t  up  to  see  him  several  tunes,  and  \m 
parted,  I  helieye^  "with  mutnal  feelings  of  regard.  He 
had  more  than  repaid  me  for  the  benefit  I  had  been 
formerly  the  means  of  doing  him,  and  he  as  well  as  I 
soon  found  that  our  habits  of  thought  were  so  dif- 
ferent that  we  could  not  assodate  on  really  equal 
tenns,  however  much  we  mi^t  wish  the  attempt  to 
succeed 

Finding  a  brig^  the  Jane  and  Maiy,  short  of  hand% 
sailing  for  the  port  of  Hull,  I  shipped  on  board  her.  I 
was  not  much  better  off  in  her  though,  than  I  had  been 
in  the  Bainbow  with  Captain  GrindalL  The  captain  and 
mates  did  not  proceed  to  such  extremities  as  he  and  Mr. 
Crosby  did,  but  they  were  rough,  ignorant^  ill-tempered 
men,  and  treated  the  crew  as  brutes,  looking  upon 
them  as  mere  machines,  out  of  whom  they  were  to  get 
as  much  work  as  their  strength  would  allow.  When 
we  reached  Hull  I  was  glad  to  leave  the  Jane  and 
Maiy;  and  without  even  going  on  shore  for  a  day's 
spree, — as  most  of  the  other  hands  did,  and  accordingly 
fell  in  with  pressgangs, — ^I  transferred  myself  to  a  barque 
trading  to  Archangel,  on  the  north  coast  of  Kussia. 

By  the  time  I  got  back,  I  had  had  enough  of  a 
northern  voyage,  so  for  the  first  time  went  on  shore  at 
Hull  S^ors'  lodging-houses  are  generally  dirty,  foul 
traps,  kept  by  wretches  whose  great  aim  is  to  fleece  the 
guests  of  everything  they  may  possess  at  least  cost  to 
themselvea  I  got  into  one  of  this  dass,  for  of  course 
I  did  not  know  where  to  go.    A  shipmate  had  invited 
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me  to  aooompany  him,  saying  he  had  been  very  wdl 
treated, — ^though  I  found  afterwards  he  had  been 
supplied  with  as  mudi  food  and  liquor  as  he  wanted, 
and  indulged  in  eveiy  vioe^  and  then,  when  he  hadn't  & 
iSKfthing  in  his  pockety  put  on  board  a  trader  half  dronk^ 
and  sent  to  sea.  I  found  myself  undergoing  Yetj 
shortly  the  same  sort  of  treatment  he  had  received; 
and  when  I  refused  to  drink  more,  or  yield  to  other 
temptations,  such  fierce^  angry  scowls  were  cast  on  me^ 
that  I  was  anxious  to  get  away.  They  began,  indeed, 
to  quarrel  with  me;  but  seeing  that  had  not  much 
fSSdct,  they  became  very  civil  and  polite.  In  a  short 
time  the  man  of  the  house — a  sturdy  ruffian,  with  a 
Jewish  cast  of  countenance — ^went  to  the  cupboard, 
and  I  saw  him  pouring  out  several  tumblers  of  grog. 
I  pretended  not  to  be  watching  him,  but  went  on  talk- 
ing to  my  companions  as  before.  Directly  afterwards 
his  wife  got  up  and  placed  a  tumbler  by  the  side  of 
each  of  us,  taking  one — 

"There  are  your  Saturday's  night-caps,  my  lads," 
said  she^  sitting  down  opposite  to  us.  ^'Let  us  drink 
to  sweethearts  and  wives,  and  lovers  and  Mends;  a 
bloody  war,  and  plenty  of  prize-money ! "  And  with  a 
leer  out  of  her  evil  eye,  she  gulped  down  half  the  con- 
tents of  the  tumbler  between  her  thick  lips. 

Now  I  had  seen  old  Growler  fumbling  with  several 
bottles  at  the  dresser,  and  as  I  passed  my  nose  over 
the  tumbler  which  his  wife  placed  near  me,  a  certain 
rank  odour  arose  from  it  which  I  did  not  like.     How 
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to  avoid  drinking  it  I  was  puzzled,  as  I  did  not  wish 
to  show  the  suspicion  I  felt  that  it  was  dragged. 
Lnddly  the  tumbler  stood  on  a  little  round  table  by 
itself;  so  I  jumped  up  on  a  sudden,  as  if  something 
had  stung  me,  and  upset  the  table  with  the  tumbler 
and  its  contents  I  Old  Growler  pretended  to  be  Teiy 
sorry  for  the  accident,  and  insisted  on  mixing  another. 
^  No,  thank  you,  master,"  I  answered ;  ''  IVe  been  yety 
dumysy,  and  must  pay  the  penalty  by  the  loss  of  the 
grog."  The  couple  looked  at  each  other  and  then  at 
me  with  such  an  eyil  glance,  that  I  belieye  had  it  not 
been  for  my  companions  they  would  at  that  moment 
have  turned  me  out  into  the  street 

There  were  sue  seamen  in  the  room,  lately  discharged 
from  di£ferent  merchantmen.  The  house  was  at  the 
end  of  a  dirty,  narrow  court,  all  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  of  the  lowest  description.  As  we  were 
sitting  smoking^  a  tap  was  heard  at  the  door.  Old 
Growler  went  to  it.  Several  questions  were  asked  by 
a  person  outside.  He  came  back  in  a  huny,  and  beck- 
oned to  his  wife  to  come  and  answer  them.  '^  There  are 
some  man-of-war's  men  outside,"  said  he.  "  They  say 
that  they  are  come  to  look  for  a  deserter.  They'll  soon 
make  my  missus  open  the  door,  so  youVe  no  time  to 
lose,  my  lads.  Be  quick,  then ;  through  the  door,  and 
stow  away  in  the  coal-shed."  The  house  had  a  back- 
door, or  it  would  not  have  been  fit  for  old  Growler's 
purposes;  and  the  door  opened  into  what  they  called 
a  garden,  but  it  was  a  bit  of  dirty  barren  ground, 
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strewn  with  broken  bricks  and  crockery,  and  bits  of 
rotten  wood,  with  some  tumble-down  sheds  on  either 
side  of  it  In  one  of  these  he  proposed  we  shonld 
hida  As  we  opened  the  door,  however,  to  rash  out, 
w»  fonnd  ourselves  confronted  by  a  dozen  stout  sea- 
men; and  before  we  could  make  the  slightest  resistance, 
we  were  all  of  us  bound  hand  and  foot  The  front- 
door being  opened,  an  officer  and  several  men  entered 
through  it,  and  a  large  party  of  us  assembled  in  Mrs. 
Growler's  kitchen.  The  lieutenant  and  midshipman 
who  commanded  the  pressgang  took  veiy  coolly  the 
abuse  which  our  worthy  host  and  hostess  so  liberally 
bestowed  on  them.  We  were  allowed  to  go,  two  and 
two  at  a  time,  under  escort,  to  collect  our  traps,  and 
then  marched  down  to  a  couple  of  boats  waiting  for  us 
at  the  quay.  In  a  short  time  we  were  put  on  board  a 
cutter,  with  a  number  of  other  men  who  had  been 
picked  up  in  a  similar  way.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
grumbling,  and  some  of  the  men  seemed  to  have  been 
veiy  hardly  dealt  with;  but  I  cannot  say  that  my 
change  of  lot  made  me  particularly  unhappy. 

Another  night's  foray  on  shore  considerably  increased 
our  numbers  j  besides  which  several  volimteers,  mostly 
landsmen,  were  obtained, 
discharge  her  pas.?enger^ 
men.     I  and  several 
the  side  of  His 
commanded  by  Gaj 
on  the  deck  loo' 
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moned  aft,  I  saw  on  the  other  side  the  tall  figure  of  a 
man  whose  back  was  turned  towards  me.  My  heart 
beat  with  surprise  and  joy,  for  I  felt  almost  sure  he 
must  be  Peter  Poplar.  He  shortly  turned  his  head.  I 
was  right  He  was  no  other  than  my  old  friend.  I 
sprung  over  to  him,  and  warmly  grasped  his  hand. 
He  started  when  he  saw  me,  stared  at  me  with  astonish- 
ment)  and  for  a  minute  could  not  speak. 

'^  Is  it  really  you,  Jack  ? "  he  at  length  exclaimed. 
"  Why,  lad,  I  thought  you  were  dead.  I  was  told  that 
you  had  been  lost  overboard  from  the  Juno." 

"  So  I  was,"  said  I ;  "  but  I  was  found  by  an  old 
friend,  who  in  the  end  played  me  a  somewhat  scurvy 
trick."  And  I  told  him  in  a  few  words  all  that  had  oc- 
curred to  me  since  we  had  been  paid  off  from  the  Syren. 

"  Well,  I  am  right  glad  to  see  you,  lad — ^that  I  am," 
he  exclaimed,  again  wringing  my  hand. 

My  yam  was  scarcely  out  when  I  was  summoned  lo 
have  my  name  entered  on  the  ship's  books,  and  to  hear 
my  rating,  which  was  that  of  "able  seaman."  The 
Glutton  had  been  an  Indiaman,  measuring  1400  toii% 
and  had  been  purchased  into  the  servica  She  was 
now  armed  with  the  then  newly-invented  carronades, 
68-pounders  on  the  lower,  and  32-pounder8  on  the 
upper  deck  This  was  a  weight  of  metal  no  ship  had, 
I  believe,  previously  carried ;  and  Captain  TroUope  was 
very  anxious  to  try  its  effect  on  the  ships  of  the  enemy, 
rightly  believing  that  it  would  not  a  little  astonish 
them. 
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Our  first  craise  was  off  the  coast  of  FlandeiB.  Wc 
had  not  long  to  wait  before  an  enemy  was  seen.  On 
the  15th  of  July,  when  the  days  were  longest  and  the 
weather  fine^  early  in  the  afternoon  six  ships  were  seen 
from  the  mast-head  running  before  the  wind;  and  soon 
afterwards,  further  to  leeward,  appeared  a  brig  and  ft 
cutter,  which  they  were  apparently  bearing  down  to 
join.  I  was  at  the  helm  when  the  captain  made  out 
what  they  were. 

"  Four  French  frigates  and  two  corvettea  They  will 
just  suit  us!''  said  he^  shutting  up  his  glass  with  ft 
smile  of  sadsfiustion. 

''  A  heavy  squadron  for  one  ship  to  attack,','  observed 
one  of  the  lieutenants. 

"  One  ! — every  man  on  board  will  be  sorry  they  ever 
met  t^«/"  said  the  captain.  Ho  knew  that  the  officer 
who  spoke  was  not  one  likely  to  flinch  from  the  work 
to  be  done. 

We  were  standing  directly  for  the  enemy,  whose  ships 
were  pretty  dose  in  with  the  land.  Notwithstanding 
the  apparently  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  foe,  the 
ship  with  the  greatest  alacrity  was  cleared  for  action. 

"Shall  we  really  fight  themi"  asked  a  youngster  of 
Peter,  who  was  a  great  favourite  with  all  the  midship- 
men. 

"Ay — ^that  we  shall,  sir,"  he  answered.  "The  cap- 
tain only  wishes  that  there  were  twice  as  many  ships  to 
fight." 

"That's  all  right!"  exclaimed  the  young  midship- 
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maa  ^  I  was  afindd  that  some  trick  was  intended^  and 
that  we  should  soon  have  to  up  stick,  and  ran  for  it" 

^No^  no;  no  fear  of  that!  I  don't  think  our  cap- 
tain is  the  man  to  ran  from  anything." 

It  was  now  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  and 
the  French  ships,  haviog  formed  in  line^  seemed  to  haT» 
no  intention  of  avoiding  us.  A  feeling  of  pride  and 
confidence  animated  the  bosoms  of  all  our  crew  as  we 
stood  round  the  short  heavy  guns  with  which  our  ship 
was  anned,  while  advancing  towards  an  enemy  of  ft 
force  apparently  so  overwhelming.  One  French  frigate^ 
the  Brutus,  was  a  raz6ed  64-gan  ship,  and  now  carried 
46  guns.  Then  there  were  the  Incorruptible,  of  38 
guns ;  the  Magicienne,  of  36 ;  the  Bepublicain,  of  28 ; 
and  the  two  corvettes,  of  22  guns  each. 

On  we  stood.  Whatever  the  enemy  did,  we  were 
not  to  fire  tUl  we  got  close  up  to  them.  There  were  to 
be  no  long  shots  with  us.  It  had  become  almost  dark 
before  we  arrived  abreast  of  the  three  stemmost  shipa 
'^  Take  care  that  not  a  gun  la  fired  till  I  give  the  order," 
cried  the  captain.  "  Steer  for  that  big  fellow  there," 
This  was  the  Brutus,  the  second  from  the  van.  We 
were  within  thirty  yards  of  this  ship.  '^  Strike  to  His 
Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Glutton  1"  cried  the  captain, 
wavuig  to  the  Frenchman.  This  order  the  Frenchmen 
were  not  likely  to  obey.  Up  went  the  French  colours 
at  the  peaks  of  all  the  ships,  and  immediately  they 
began  firing  as  they  could  bring  their  guns  to  bear. 
We  glided  on  a  few  yards  nearer  the  opponent  our  cap- 
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tain  bad  nn^ed  out  ^Now,  ^ye  it  them,  my  lads!" 
he  ahouted;  and  immediately  we  poured  oar  wbolB 
broadside  into  the  hull  of  oar  enemy.  The  effects  were 
as  terrific  as  unexpected, — she  seemed  litaa%  to  red 
with  the  force  of  the  concassion.  Meantime^  the  lead- 
ing ship  stood  past  as  to  windward,  with  the  intention 
of  catting  ns  np  with  her  shot;  but  she  got  more  than 
she  bargained  for,  in  the  shape  of  our  larboard-broad« 
sida  The  heavy  shot,  nearly  every  one  of  which  told, 
shattered  her  hall,  tore  open  her  decks,  and  damaged 
her  spars.  Meantime  we  were  standing  on  the  larboard- 
tack,  with  the  French  commodore  to  leeward  of  us, 
with  whom  we  were  exchanging  a  hot  fire — rather 
hotter  than  he  liked,  indeed. 

The  pilot  had  been  anxiously  watching  the  coast — 
not  indeed  relishing,  probably,  the  sort  of  work  going 
on.  He  now  hurried  up  to  the  captain:  ''We  shall  be 
on  shore  to  a  certainty,  sir,  if  we  stand  on  in  this 
course." 

"  Never  fear,"  answered  Captain  TroUope.  "  When 
the  Frenchman  takes  the  ground,  do  you  go  about" 

All  this  time  the  enemy's  shot  were  flying  about  us 
terribly,  cutting  up  our  spars  and  rigging;  but,  strange 
to  say,  as  I  looked  around,  I  did  not  see  one  wounded ! 
It  was  light  enough  all  the  time  to  enable  as  to  see  all 
the  enemy's  ships,  and  yet  sufficiently  dark  to  allow  the 
flash  of  the  guns  to  have  its  full  effect,  as  we  and  our 
many  opponents  rapidly  discharged  them  at  each  other. 
Still  the  French  commodore  stood  on.     Perhaps  he 
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hoped  to  driye  tis  on  shore.  At  hat  he  was  compelled 
to  tack.  Captain  TroUope  had  been  waitbg  the  oppcnr- 
tonity.  The  instant  he  hove  in  stays,  we^  who  had 
been  reserving  our  fire^  poured  in  our  broadside^  raking 
him  fore  and  aft  with  moiderons  effect. 

*<  All  hands  about  ship  1"  was  now  the  cry.  So  cut 
up  was  our  riggings  howeyer,  that  we  had  no  little 
difficulty  in  getting  her  about  Our  masts  also  were 
badly  wounded.  It  was  a  question  whether  they  would 
cany  our  canyas. 

^ Hands  aloft! — ^reef  topsails!"  was  the  next  order 
given.  Up  we  sprung;  most  unwillingly  leaving  our 
guns,  while  the  French  ships,  one  after  the  other, 
stood  away  firom  us,  glad  to  get  out  of  reach  of 
our  fire,  though  they  did  not  faH  to  give  us  a  parting 
salute. 

We  were  as  smart  as  we  could  in  reefing  topsails,  but 
as  much  of  our  running-gear  was  cut  up,  we  were  longer 
than  usual;  and  the  Frenchmen,  finding  that  we  had 
ceased  firing,  took  it  into  their  heads,  I  suppose,  that 
we  were  going  to  strike,  for  they  all  tacked  and  once 
more  stood  back  towards  us. 

"To  your  guns,  my  lads !  to  your  guns!"  was  the 
cry,  as  we  swung  down  off  the  yards;  and  then  didn't 
we  open  ^ce  again  upon  them  in  fine  style  1  In  a  few 
minutes  they  had  had  enough  of  it,  and  hauled  off  as 
fast  as  their  legs  could  cany  them.  If  they  hadn't  so 
cruelly  wounded  our  masts  and  spars,  we  should  have 
caught  some  of  them.     We  made  all  the  sail  we  could 
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venture  to  carry,  but  they  had  £Ei8ter  keela  tluji  wb 
could  boast  of^  so  we  had  no  hope  of  sncoem 

They  stood  away  for  Flushis^^  and  I  afierwaids 
heard  that  one  of  them  snnk  as  soon  as  she  got  there^ 
and  that  all  had  their  decks  completely  ripped  np,  be> 
sides  losing  a  great  number  of  men,  and  suffsring  terri- 
bly in  other  ways.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  had 
not  a  single  man  killed,  but  one  captain  of  marines  and 
one  marine  only  were  wounded.  We  had  to  go  into 
harbour  to  repair  damages;  and  when  the  news  of  the 
action  reached  London,  the  merchants  were  so  pleased 
with  it^  that^  in  commemoration  of  it^  they  presented 
Captain  Trollope  with  a  handsome  piece  of  plate.  He 
deserved  it,  for  a  braver  or  more  dashing  officer  did 
not  exist,  as  I  had  many  opportxmities  of  proving. 

Some  time  after  this,  occurred  those  events  in  the 
navy  which  might  have  proved  the  destruction  of  the 
British  Empire.  I  speak  of  the  mutinies  which  broke 
out  at  the  Nore,  at  Spithead,  and  elsewhere.  The  par- 
ticulars are  generally  so  well  known,  that  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe  them ;  but  the  circumstance  I  am 
about  to  mention  is  known,  I  fancy,  to  veiy  few.  It 
is  an  example  of  what  courage  and  determination  may 
effect 

On  board  the  Glutton,  as  inmost  large  ships,  we  had 
a  number  of  bad  characters, — ^runaway  apprentices^ 
lawyers'  derks,  broken-down  tradesmen,  footmen  dis- 
missed for  knaveiy,  playactors,  tinkers,  gipsies,  pick- 
pockets, thieves  of  all  sorts;  indeed,  the  magistrates  on 
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shore  seemed  to  think  nothing  was  too  bad  to  send  on 
board  a  man-of-war.  These  men  were,  of  course^  always 
ready  for  mischief  of  any  sort  There  is  no  denyingit, 
the  seamen  also  were  often  cmelly  ill-treated^  fleeced 
on  all  sides,  cheated  out  of  pay,  and  supplied  with  bad 
provisions,  and  barbarously  tyrannised  over  by  their 
officers.  Now,  on  the  contraiy,  a  man-of-war^s  man  is 
better  fed,  better  lodged,  better  and  more  cheaply 
dothed,  and  in  sickness  better  taken  care  o^  than  any 
dass  of  labouring-men.  When  he  has  completed 
twenty-one  years'  service,  he  may  retire  with  a  pension 
for  life  of  fix)m  tenpence  to  fourteen-pence  a-day;  and 
when  worn  out  by  age  or  infirmity,  he  may  bear  up  for 
that  magnificent  institution,  Greenwich  Hospital,  there 
among  old  comrades  to  end  his  days  in  peace. 

The  mutray  I  was  speaking  of  had  been  going  on  for 
some  time.  The  first  demands  of  the  seamen  had  been 
listened  to,  and  their  grievances  remedied,  when  the 
mutiny  broke  out  afresh,  and,  instigated  by  evil-dis- 
posed persons,  the  crews  dther  landed  their  officers,  or 
put  them  under  confinement,  and  made  fresh  demands, 
many  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  grant  Our  ship, 
with  others  of  Lord  Duncan's  squadron,  was  brought 
up  in  Yarmouth  Roads.  The  delegates  had  been  tam- 
pering with  us.  Messages  had  at  different  times  been 
sent  on  board,  and  I  knew  that  something  wrong  was 
going  forward,  but  what  it  was  I  could  not  telL  I  was 
known  to  be  a  friend  of  Peter  Poplar's,  and  no  one 
doubted   his   remaLoing   stanch  to  Ms  captain  and 
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officers,  80  I  am  proud  to  say  that  they  would  not 
trust  me. 

One  day  I  found  Peter  sitting  down  between  decks, 
looking  yery  graye.  I  asked  him  if  something  was  not 
the  matter  with  him. 

**  A  great  deal,  Jack,"  he  answered;  ^I  don't  like  the 
look  of  things.  You  must  know,  Jack,  that  the  ships 
at  the  Nore  haye  again  hoisted  the  red  flag^  and  the 
mutineers  swear  that  they'll  make  eyeiy  ship  of  the 
fleet  join  them.  What  they  now  want^  I  don't  know. 
They  haye  got  all  the  chief  grieyances  redressed,  and 
eyerything  which  reasonable  men  could  expect  granted. 
They'll  not  be  content  till  all  the  delegates  are  made 
admirala,  I  suppose." 

"  Still,  I  hope  that  we  shall  not  be  following  their 
example,"  said  L  "  We  have  a  good  number  of  black 
sheep  on  board,  but  still,  I  think,  there  are  enough 
honest  men  to  keep  them  in  check." 

"  That's  the  yery  thing  I  doubt,  Jack,"  he  whis- 
pered. "  I  don't  like  the  thoughts  of  peaching  on  a 
shipmate,  but  when  villains  are  plotting  treachery,  as 
some  on  board  here  are  doing,  we  have  but  one  duty  to 
perform.  I  must  cany  the  information  to  the  captain. 
In  case  they  find  me  out,  and  heave  me  overboard,  or 
trice  me  up  at  the  yard-arm,  as  they  are  likely  enough 
to  do,  if  you  live  take  care  that  my  memory  is  treated 
with  justice.  Now,  Jack,  there  is  no  time  to  lose ;  I'll 
tell  the  captain  that  he  may  trust  to  you  and  a  few 
others,  but  the  greater  number  of  the  ship's  company 
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haye  been  won  over  by  the  promises  of  that  artful 
fellow  Parker  and  his  mates."  Saying  this,  Peter 
walked  boldly  aft,  and,  imsaspected,  entered  the  cap- 
tain's cabin. 

He  told  me  afterwards  that  Captain  TroUope  receiyed 
the  information  yeiy  calmly,  nor  did  he  seem  at  all  to 
doabt  its  correctness.  The  plan  was  to  wait  tiU  the 
ship  was  nnder-way  to  proceed  on  a  cruise  in  the  North 
Sea,  and  then  to  seize  the  captain  and  all  the  officers, 
and  to  cany  the  ship  instead  to  the  Nore.  Seyeral 
other  ships  had  already  weighed  without  orders,  and 
had  joined  the  mutineers  at  the  Nore.  No  prepara- 
tion, howeyer,  was  made  that  I  saw  for  the  expected 
eyent 

The  next  day  Peter  and  I  were  sent  for  into  the 
cabin.  "  Take  up  these  things,  and  accompany  me," 
said  the  captain  to  us.  There  was  a  compass,  and  a 
basket  of  proyisions ;  and  I  saw  that  the  captain  had 
a  pistol-case  under  his  arm.  Leaying  the  cabin,  he  led 
the  way  below  to  the  door  of  the  magazine.  If  any  of 
the  mutineers  obseryed  him,  I  don't  suppose  they 
guessed  what  he  was  about. 

The  powder-magazine  of  a  man-of-war  has  a  clear 
space  round  it, — ^a  sort  of  ante-room,  which  is  kept  clear 
of  eyeiything,  so  as  to  decrease  the  risk  of  fire  reaching 
it  This  ante-room  has  a  grated-door  before  it  The 
captain  produced  a  key,  and  opening  the  grated-door, 
went  in,  tsiking  from  us  the  articles  we  carried.  He 
then  locked  himself  in  from  the  inside.     This  done,  he 
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opened  the  inner-door  of  the  magazine^  ezpoeing  » 
number  of  powder-flasks  to  view.  Having  ainmged 
his  table  and  chairs^  with  the  compass  and  his  pistols, 
and  some  books  he  had  brought,  he  said  quietly,  as  if 
to  himself  **  I'm  ready  for  them  T 

«  Williamsy"  he  contmued,  ''go  and  request  the  first 
lieutenant  to  come  hera  Poplar,  do  you  go  among 
the  people,  and  say  I  directed  you  to  call  some  of  them 
toseeme.'' 

I  quickly  performed  my  part  of  the  duty;  but 
Poplar  was  longer  in  collecting  any  of  the  people.  He, 
however,  at  last  returned  with  about  twenty  of  themu 

The  first  lieutenant  seemed  veiy  much  astonished  at 
the  summons,  and  could  not  make  out  what  it  meant 
I  fancy,  indeed,  when  he  got  down  there,  and  saw  the 
captain  quietly  sitting  in  the  powder-magazine,  as  if  he 
was  going  to  take  up  his  berth  there  for  the  future,  for 
an  instant  he  thought  him  out  of  his  senses.  He  did 
not  long  continue  in  that  idea  when  the  captain  began 
to  address  him  and  the  people  who  were  assembled 
outside  the  grating. 

"  Turn  the  hands  up,  and  get  the  ship  under-way  !" 
he  sung  out  in  a  loud  voice.  "  The  pilot  will  cany  her 
through  the  passage,  and  then  steer  an  easterly  course 
till  you  receive  further  orders." 

"Now,  men,  youVe  heard  the  orders  I  have  given  to 
the  first  lieutenant  I  intend  to  have  them  obeyed. 
Other  ships'  companies  have  refused  to  obey  orders,  and 
have  joined  the  mutineers  at  the  Nore.     This  example 
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shall  not  be  followed  on  board  this  ship.  Fd  sooner 
die  than  see  such  disgrace  brought  on  the  ship  I  com- 
mand. You  all  know  m&  The  instant  I  find  the 
course  I  have  given  altered, — jan  see  the  magazine 
and  this  pistol, — ^we  all  go  np  together  i" 

Some  of  the  mutineers — ^for  Peter  had  taken  care  to 
emnmon  those  he  most  suspected — ^lingered  below ;  but 
the  boatswam's  whistle  sonnded  shrilly  along  the  decks, 
and  one  more  glance  at  the  determined  eye  of  the  cap- 
tain sent  them  flying  up  to  obey  its  summons.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  appearance  of  that  dauntless  man  as 
he  sat  stUl  and  alone  in  that  dark  place,  prepared  by  a 
dire  necessity  to  hurl  himself  and  all  with  him  to  a 
terrible  destruction.  It  was  a  subject  truly  worthy  of 
the  painter's  highest  art  We  all,  indeed,  did  know  him, 
and  knew  that,  whateyer  the  cost,  he  was  a  man  to  do 
what  he  had  threatened.  The  ship  was  quickly  got 
under-way,  and  while  the  larger  number  of  the  ships 
of  the  squadron  ran  for  the  Nore  against  the  wishes  of 
their  officers,  we,  to  the  surprise  of  all  who  little  knew 
what  extraordinary  influence  guided  our  course,  stood 
out  to  sea  in  search  of  the  en^nies  of  our  country. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

JACK  A  PEI80NER— A  PEIVATKEB  AND  A  SLAVKR. 

On  leaving  the  Glutton,  I  was  struck  down  bymclmiws 
and  lay  for  many  long  months  in  the  hospital  at  Ports- 
mouth, scarcely  expecting  to  recover.  Oh,  how  hideous 
did  death,  which  I  had  braved  a  hundred  times  in  open 
fight,  appear  as  silently  he  stalked  along  the  wards  of 
the  hospital  1  I  trembled  as  I  thought  of  the  past ; — 
how  small  was  the  hope  I  had  in  the  future !  There 
was  no  one  to  bring  me  comfort, — ^no  one  to  afford 
counsel, — ^no  one  to  point  out  the  right,  the  only  way 
by  which  a  sinner  can  be  justified  in  the  sight  of  a  pure^ 
just,  holy  God.  Many  good  resolutions  I  made — as 
many  were  soon  afterwards  broken.  I  recovered; 
health  returned  to  my  veins — ^vigour  to  my  ann.  Once 
more  I  was  afloat  in  a  dashing  frigate. 

We  were  off  the  Frenchman's  coast.  In  a  deep  bay 
lay  a  number  of  the  enemy's  vessels.  It  was  necessaiy  to 
ascertain  their  character.  They  were  supposed  to  be 
gun-boats.  Our  second  lieutenant,  Mr.  Eonald — a  noble 
specimen  of  a  naval  officer,  and  as  active  as  a  cat,  though 
he  had  but  one  leg — ^was  directed  to  take  the  gig,  a  fast 
pulling  boat,  and  to  gain  all  the  information  he  could. 
I  was  with  him ;  so  was  Peter.  The  frigate  had  made 
sail,  as  if  about  to  leave  the  coast ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was 
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dark,  she  stood  back  again.  The  gig  was  lowered,  and 
we  shoved  o£ 

In  d(Md  silence,  with  muffled  oars,  we  pulled  in  towards 
the  shore.  We  knew  that  the  enemy  mustered  strong- 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Thus  it  was  necessaiy  to  be 
cautious.  Not  a  word  was  spoken.  The  phosphores- 
cent light  sparkled  from  the  blades  of  our  oars,  appear- 
ing brighter  from  the  darkness  which  prevailed,  but 
that  could  not  be  seen  at  any  distance.  The  time  for 
our  expedition  had  been  well  selected.  We  had  pitchy 
darkness  to  &vour  our  advance ;  but  we  knew  that  the 
moon  would  soon  rise,  and  enable  us  to  make  the  neces- 
sary observations.  We  pulled  slowly  in,  for  the  tide 
was  with  us,  and  Mr.  Ronald  told  us  to  reserve  our 
strength  till  it  would  be  most  required.  As  we  got 
close  in  with  the  shore,  we  could  make  out  the  masts 
of  a  number  of  vessels,  in  a  confused  mass;  but  what 
they  were  without  more  light,  it  was  impossible  to  say 
without  going  dose  up  to  them.  Mr.  Ronald  was  not 
a  man  to  leave  his  work  half  done  through  fear  of  con- 
sequences, so  we  pulled  on  till  our  oars  almost  touched 
some  of  the  outer  vessels.  Our  officer  made  his  remarks 
as  we  continued  our  course  round  the  bay. 

Not  a  sound  had  broken  the  stillness  of  the  night 
except  the  almost  inaudible  dip  of  our  oars  in  the 
water.  The  clouds,  which  had  hitherto  obscured  the  sky, 
floated  gradually  away;  the  stars  shone  forth  bright  and 
clear,  their  sparkling  orbs  reflected  in  the  smooth  water; 
and  then,  rising  from  behind  the  land,  the  moon  shed 

2A 
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her  ctlm  rilveiy  j^eam  acroes  the  eheltered  haj.  We 
were  at  the  time  under  the  shadow  of  some  hi^  land. 
**  Qive  way,  my  Lids;  it  is  time  we  should  be  out  of 
this!"  whispered  the  lieatenant  It  was  time  indeed! 
Feter^s  quick  eye^  looking  seawazd,  observed  aevenl 
dark  objects  floating  in  the  distanoa  ^ Boats  in!"  he 
said,  pointing  in  that  directum.  The  lieatenant  looked 
there  aka  There  could  be  no  doabt  aboat  it  There 
were  four  laige  boats.  He  ordered  us  to  lay  on  our 
oars,  to  watch  in  what  direction  they  woold  polL  We 
hoped  that  they  had  not  as  yet  observed  ns.  The 
people  in  the  boats  seemed  to  be  hdding  a  oonferenceL 
At  last  they  parted.  One  pulled  across  the  mouth  of 
the  bay  in  one  direction;  one  in  the  other;  but  two 
advanced  up  the  bay.  There  seemed  no  possibility  of 
our  escaping  without  being  scea  Still  it  was  far  from 
Mr.  Ronald's  intention  of  giving  in  till  he  was  actually 
laid  hold  of  Hitherto  the  shade  of  the  cliff  prevented 
our  being  seea  The  gap  between  the  boats  through 
which  we  could  hope  to  escape  widened  more  and  more. 
Meantime,  our  thoughts  were  occupied  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  pleasures  of  a  French  prison,  of  which 
we  had  too  often  heard  to  have  any  wish  to  enjoy  them. 
Mr.  Ronald  watched  our  opportunity.  "  Now,  my  lads,** 
he  whispered;  "give  way  with  a  will!"  We  needed 
no  encouragement  As  a  rat  darts  out  of  the  comer  in 
wliich  it  has  taken  shelter  when  the  dogs  stand  ready 
on  either  side  hoping  to  catch  it,  so  we  darted  out  from 
our  sheltered  nook  towards  the  open  sea. 
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The  movament  drew  the  attention  of  the  fVench 
boats  towards  ns,  and  in  another  minute  all  four  were 
steering  conrses  which  would  give  them  eyery  prospect 
of  cutting  us  off  We  were  all  armed,  but  it  would 
haye  been  madness  to  attempt  to  beat  off  so  over- 
whekning  a  forca  We  had  to  trust  alone  to  the  fleet- 
nees  of  our  heels.  We  mi^t  have  a  prospect  of  dis- 
tancing the  t?ro  boats  which  had  gone  up  the  bay,  and 
which  were  on  our  larboard-hand,  but  we  must  inevi- 
tably run  the  gauntiet  between  the  other  twa  The 
question  was,  whether  we  could  pass  throu^  them 
before  they  closed  in  on  us.  We  made  the  strong  ash 
sticks  bend  again  as  we  sent  the  boat  flying  through 
the  bubbling  water.  We  sung  out  in  our  eagerness, 
encouraging  each  other.  Eyeiy  moment  the  space 
between  the  two  boats  was  narrowing.  We  did  not 
give  in  thougL  The  Frenchmen  now  saw  that  there 
was  a  chance  of  our  escaping,  and  began  firing.  The 
bullets  flew  thickly  about  our  heads.  Several  hit  the 
gunwale  of  the  boat>  but  none  of  us  were  hurt  Their 
firing  rather  encouraged  us  to  persevere,  in  the  hope  of 
escaping. 

At  last  I  felt  a  severe  blow  on  my  arm,  and  in- 
voluntarily dropped  my  oar.  A  bullet  had  struck  it 
Still,  I  was  sure  it  was  not  broken ;  so  I  took  my 
handkerchief  off  my  neck,  and  bound  it  up.  I  seized 
my  oar,  and  pulled  on.  "  Oh,  the  blackguards !  sure 
if  the/d  give  us  a  fair  start,  and  not  be  sending 
their  dirty  bullets  at  us,  we'd  be  after  bating  them 
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entiroly,  now  I"  sung  out  an  Iiiahman,  who  polled  the 
bow-oar.  Many  people  would,  nnder  the  drcomstances 
we  were  placed  in,  have  given  up  before  this ;  but  Mr. 
Ronald  still  hoped  that  we  might  dodge  our  enemiei^ 
and  escape.  The  boats  were  not  a  hundred  yards  on  • 
either  side  of  us.  They  gave  way  with  a  will,  so  did 
we.  Still  we  might  slip  between  them.  If  we  did,  we 
should  have  a  good  start;  and  pulling  &st>  as  we 
could  do,  we  might  escape^  should  they  not  continue 
firing  at  us ;  but  how  could  we  expect  them  to  be  so 
lenient  I  On  they  came;  narrow,  indeed,  grew  the 
space  between  them.  We  dashed  on.  With  a  ay  of 
dismay,  we  saw  that  our  efforts  were  of  no  avail ! 
With  such  force  did  they  come  on,  that  they  literally 
almost  cut  our  boat  in  two;  and  as  she  sunk  between 
them,  we  had  to  jump  out — some  into  one  boat,  some 
into  the  other — to  save  ourselves  from  drowning,  and 
to  find  ourselves  prisoners. 

How  the  Frenchmen  did  jabber  away,  and  ask  us  all 
sorts  of  questions,  none  of  which  we  could  answer, 
from  not  being  able  to  muster  a  word  of  French  among 
us.  The  other  boats  came  up,  and  then  there  was  still 
more  jabbering;  and  then  the  Frenchmen  made  us  all 
get  into  one  boat,  and  pulled  with  us  towards  a  point 
of  land  on  the  east  sid6  of  the  bay.  The  boat  soon 
reached  a  small,  rough  pier,  and  then  two  of  the  men, 
jimiping  on  shore,  ran  off  towards  the  town,  which  stood 
a  little  way  off  from  us.  We  sat^  meantime,  wondering 
what  was  to  be  our  fate. 
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Slioitlj  afterwards,  the  tramp  of  feet  was  heard,  and 
six  or  eight  soldiers,  or  Tnilitiamen,  or  gendarmes,  ap- 
peared, and  halted  near  na.  The  officer  of  the  boat 
then  had  a  talk  with  them,  and  conmdtted  ns  to  their 
chaige.  I  haye  no  doubt  he  told  them  to,  take  good 
care  that  we  did  not  ran  away.  The  boat,  we  oon- 
daded,  had  to  row  watch,  and  could  not  remain  long 
absent  from  her  post  The  soldiers,  before  reoeiying 
ns,  grounded  arms;  shoyed  their  ramrods  down  their 
muskets,  to  show  us  that  they  were  loaded;  examined 
the  primings  in  the  pans;  and  then  presenting  their 
bayonets  at  our  backs,  in  most  unpleasant  proximity, 
ordered  us  to  adyanca  Our  cutlasses  had  been  taken 
away,  and,  of  course,  the  muskets  had  gone  down  with 
the  gig;  but  both  Mr.  Bonald  and  Peter  had  their 
pistols  stuck  in  their  belts,  inside  their  great-coats,  so 
the  Frenchmen  did  not  discoyer  them.  We  did  not 
wish  our  first  captors  good-bye,  nor  exchange  a  word 
with  each  other,  but,  seeing  there  was  no  help  for  it, 
slowly  stumbled  on  oyer  the  uneyen  ground,  ahead  of 
our  guarda  I  hoped  that  they  would  keep  their  footing 
better  than  we  did,  for,  if  not,  some  of  us  would  stand 
a  great  chance  of  being  run  through  with  their  bayonets. 
Had  we  not  been  imarmed,  and  aware  that  the  boat 
was  within  hail,  I  don't  think  we  should  haye  allowed 
ourselyes  to  haye  been  carried  along  as  prisonera 

Howeyer,  our  walk  was  soon  at  an  end,  and  we 
reached  the  tower,  which  stood  a  short  distance  along 
shore  from  where  we  landed,  and  not  three  hundred  yards 
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fsom  the  beach.  It  appeared  to  be  in  a  ynry  tumble- 
down niinous  condition,  as  we  inspected  it  fiom  the  oat- 
side.  We  concluded  that  we  should  have  to  wait  here 
till  the  following  mornings  before  being  marched  off  to 
prison.  Whether  the  tower  had  been  built  for  a  fint^ 
or  only  a  mill,  or  a  look-out  place,  it  was  difficult  to 
discover  in  the  scant  light  we  had.  There  was  a  small 
arched  door  before  us,  with  some  stone  winding-steps 
leading  up  from  it  The  sergeant  in  command  of  the 
party  pointed  to  it,  and  some  of  the  men  gave  ns  a 
gentle  prick  with  the  end  of  their  bayonets,  singing 
out,  at  the  same  time,  some  words  which  we  guessed 
to  be  a  command  to  go  up  there. 

"Let  me  go  first,  sir,"  exclaimed  Peter  Poplar, 
springing  through  the  door.  "There  may  be  some 
trap  in  the  way,  and  it's  hard  that  you  should  have  to 
fell  do^Ti  that,  at  all  events." 

Wlien  we  were  all  in,  the  soldiers  followed,  making 
us  go  winding-up  till  we  reached  a  chamber  at  the  top 
of  the  building.  The  French  soldiers  saw  us  all  in, 
and  then  shoving  to  the  door,  they  shut  it  with  a 
loud  bang ;  but  as  there  was  no  sound  of  bolts  or  bars, 
we  guessed  tliat  there  were  none  to  the  door. 

The  light  of  the  moon  shone  directly  in  through  a 
loop-holed  slip  of  a  window,  and  we  saw  some  billets 
of  wood,  and  a  small  cask  or  two,  and  a  few  three- 
legged  stools,  with  a  broken  table,  and  the  remains  of 
a  bedstead,  showing  that  the  place  had  once  been  in- 
habited.    Mr.  Ronald  took  a  scat,  and  told  us  to  follow 
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his  example;  so  we  all  sat  down,  feeling  oertainly 
Yeiy  melancholj  at  first  We  bid  -much  reason  to  be 
melancholyy  for  by  this  time  we  had  heard  a  good  deal 
about  French  prisons,  and  the  treatment  English  prisonens 
receiyed  in  them;  and  we  oonld  scarcely  femcy  a  worse 
ftte  than  to  have  to  spend  our  fdtore  days  in  one.  The 
lieutenant,  howeTer,  was  not  the  man  to  allow  himself 
or  others  long  to  indulge  in  such  thoughts.     He  got  up. 

^We  are  in  a  bad  plight^  certainly,  my  htds,"  said 
he;  '^  but  well  see  if  we  cannot  mend  it  I  have  been 
in  a  worse  plight  myself  and  so^  I  daresay,  have  you, 
and  managed  to  escape  without  damaga  Perhaps  we 
may  do  so  in  this  case.'' 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Peter ;  "  indeed  I  have."  And  he 
described  how  we  had  escaped  from  the  pirates'  den  in 
Cuba. 

I  told  my  companions  how  I  had  been  preserved 
from  being  murdered  by  the  Maroons,  and  altogether 
we  soon  got  each  other's  spirits  up.  My  wounded 
arm  hurt  me  not  alitUe,  but  Peter  took  off  my  jacket, 
and  bound  it  up  carefully;  and  though  I  cannot  say 
that  the  pain  was  much  decreased,  I  resolved  to  bear  it 
without  complaining. 

Meantime,  Mr.  Bonald  made  a  minute  examination 
of  the  place  of  our  confinement,  and  by  stepping  on 
the  table,  he  discovered  a  hole  in  the  roo^  which  he 
found  that  he  could,  without  difficulty,  make  as  large 
as  he  might  wish.  He  at  once  set  to  work  to  do  so, 
we  all  talking  and  walking  about  the  room,  to  conceal 
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any  noise  he  might  make.  When  he  had  got  the  hole 
large  enough  to  admit  his  body,  Peter,  putting  his 
shoulder  under  him,  gave  him  a  hoist  throng  it^  and 
with  his  hands  and  elbows  he  quickly  scrambled  n^  on 
the  roof.  As  it  sloped  very  much,  he  oonid  not  walk 
about^  so  ho  sat  himself  down  to  make  his  obserw 
tions.  Having  done  so,  and  stayed  some  time  to  consider 
matters  and  form  his  plans,  he  came  back  into  the  room. 
''My  lads,''  said  he,  calling  us  round  him,  ''yoa 
must  clearly  imderstand  the  position  we  are  in.  We 
are  prisoners  to  our  greatest  enemies.  They  may 
choose  to  consider  us  as  spies,  and  may  cut  our  throats, 
or  shoot  us  as  such,  and,  at  all  events,  they  will  send 
us  to  prison,  and  there  keep  us,  as  they  Lave  done  many 
of  oiu:  countrymen,  till  the  war  is  over.  Now,  while  I 
was  on  the  roof,  I  saw,  not  for  from  the  beach,  a  small 
boat  moored ;  and  a  mile  or  so  away,  I  made  out  what 
I  take  to  bo  a  fleet  of  fishing-boats.  What  I  propose 
is,  to  knock  over  the  scntiy  at  the  door,  and,  if  we 
can,  wo*ll  sm|)riso  the  rest  of  the  soldiers,  and  gag  and 
bind  them.  If  they  show  fight,  it  can't  be  helped;  we 
must  kill  thoHL  At  all  events,  we  must  prevent  them 
from  ndsing  an  alarm,  or  following  us.  We  will  then 
make  the  best  of  our  way  to  the  beach,  and  I  will 
undertake  to  swim  off,  and  bring  in  the  small  boat  I 
saw  there.  When  wo  get  her,  it  will  be  very  hard  if 
we  cannot  cut  out  some  fishing-smack  or  other,  in 
which  we  can  cross  over  to  England.  If  we  don't  suc- 
ceed, we  shall  probably  get  killed  ourselves ;  but  if  we 
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do^  we  shall  obtain  our  liberty,  and  that  ia  worth  a 
stroggla" 

This  speech  inspirited  us  all,  and  we  could  scarcely 
re£fain  finom  shouting  as  we  promised  to  follow  his 
directions,  and  to  stick  by  him  through  thick  and  thin. 

The  Frenchmen  seeing  that  he  had  a  wooden  1^ 
and  hearing  him  stump  up  and  down,  of  course  fimded 
that  he  would  nerer  attempt  to  run  away,  or  that  if  he 
did  make  the  attempt^  he  would  not  go  without  them 
finding  it  out  This^  perhaps,  made  them  more  care- 
less in  the  way  they  watched  us.  At  all  erents,  they 
had  not  even  then  found  out  what  stuff  English  sailors 
are  made  ofi^  and  I  don't  think  they  ever  will 

^  Then,  my  Lids,  there's  no  time  to  be  lost,''  said  the 
lieutenant    Are  you  all  ready)" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Peter,  speaking  for  the  rest ;  "but  I 
beg  pardon,  sir,  won't  your  1^  be  heard  as  we  go 
down,  and  it  may  give  notice  to  the  Frenchmen  1 " 

"  I  haye  thought  of  that,"  said  Mr.  Eonald,  fasten- 
ing a  handkerchief  round  the  end  of  the  stump. 
"  Now,  I  shall  tread  as  softly  as  a  cat" 

We  had  all  taken  off  our  shoes,  and  armed  ourselves 
with  the  1^  of  the  table,  and  the  legs  of  the  stools 
we  had  found  in  the  room.  My  heart  beat  quick. 
Nerer  had  I  been  engaged  in  so  daring  a  worL  We 
dared  not  try  the  door  till  the  moment  we  were  to  rush 
out  Mr.  Bonald  gave  the  signal,  and  he  leading  the 
way,  we  threw  open  the  door,  and,  before  the  sentry 
could  turn  his  head,  or  eyen  cry  out^  we  had  our  hands 
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on  his  mouth,  and  throwing  him  down  backwudi 
among  us,  we  squeezed  eveiy  breath  oat  of  his  body. 
Whether  he  lived  or  died,  I  cannot  say.  We  adzed  his 
muHkct,  and  bayonet,  and  sword,  and,  withoat  a 
moment's  delay,  which  would  have  been  fidad,  wb 
rushcil  on,  and  sprung  like  wild  beasts  into  the  room 
where  our  guards  were  sitting.  Some  were  sleeping; 
others  were  playing  at  cards ;  two  were  talking  with 
their  heads  bent  together.  They  had  not  time  to  look 
up  even  before  we  were  upon  them.  Mr.  Ronald  nn 
one  of  the  card-players  through  with  the  swoid  we 
had  taken  from  the  guard;  Peter  killed  another  with 
the  bayonet.  I  shall  not  forget  his  look  of  astonish- 
ment and  dismay  when  he  saw  us  standing  before  him. 
One  of  the  other  men  knocked  over  a  third  with  the  1^ 
of  the  table.  Before  the  others  could  seize  their  arms,  we 
had  got  hold  of  them.  Mr.  Eonald  was  obliged  to  kill 
another  man,  who  fought  so  desperately  that  we  could 
not  otherwise  master  him ;  and  throwing  ourselves  on  the 
remaining  three,  we  bound  and  gagged  them,  and  lashed 
them  to  the  benches  on  which  they  had  been  sitting. 
The  whole  afiair  did  not  take  us  a  minute.  It  was 
very  bloody  work,  but  it  could  not  be  helped.  We 
then  hurried  to  the  bottom  of  the  tower,  and  broke 
open  the  door.  We  had  been  prisoners  a  very  short 
time,  and  could  scarcely  bdievo  ourselves  to  be  free; 

Hastening  down  to  the  beach,  Mr.  Bonald  stripped 
off  his  clothes,  and  plunging  into  the  water,  with  his 
knife  in  his  mouth,  swam  off  towards  the  Uttle  boat  he 
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had  before  obsenred.  Had  it  not  been  for  my  wound, 
I  would  gladly  have  gone  instead  of  him.  In,  spite  of 
Ins  wooden  leg,  he  swam  fast  and  strongly,  and  soon 
reached  the  boat  Getting  into  her,  he  cat  her  from 
her  moorings,  and  then  quickly  paddled  her  to  the 
shore.  More  than  once  we  had  tamed  a  glance  inland, 
lest  we  should  have  been  observed  j  but^  without  inter- 
raption,  Mr.  Bonald  dressed,  and  then,  all  of  us  getting 
into  the  boat^  we  pulled  out  seaward.  She  was  too 
small  to  allow  us^  with  any  prospect  of  safety,  to  cross 
the  Channel  in  her,  so  that  we  could  not  yet  consider 
our  enterprise  accomplished. 

We  had  armed  ourselves  with  the  soldiers'  weapons, 
so  that^  had  there  been  a  strong  breeze  off  shore,  we 
should  not  have  been  afraid  to  have  attacked  and 
attempted  to  cut  out  any  merchant  vessel  or  other  well- 
armed  craft.  As  it  was,  Mr.  Bonald  judged  that  it 
would  be  wiser  to  endeavour  to  capture  one  of  the  fish- 
ing-boats he  had  seen.  Muffling  our  oars,  therefore,  in 
dead  silence  we  pulled  out  towards  the  laxgest  of  the 
fleets  and  which  lay  the  outermost  of  them  all  Qliding 
alongside,  we  stepped  softly  on  board.  Her  crew  were, 
as  we  expected,  asleep,  and  before  they  had  opened 
their  eyes  we  had  our  hands  on  their  throats  and  our 
knees  on  their  bosoma  As  there  were  only  three  men 
and  a  boy,  we  easily  mastered  them,  and,  having  bound 
and  gagged  them,  we  put  them  into  the  forepeak  while 
we  proceeded  to  haul  up  the  anchor  and  get  the  vessel 
under-way. 
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As  soon  as  we  could  attend  to  oar  prisonen^  we  made 
signs  to  them  that  we  would  not  hurt  them ;  and  I 
fancied  that  they  considered  themselves  very  fortonate 
in  not  having  their  throats  cut^  or  being  thrown  over- 
board by  those  terrible  monsters  "les  b^tes  AngJaJn" 
There  was  a  light  air  off  the  shore,  and,  with  very  grett 
satisfaction,  we  stood  away  from  it  Anxiously  we 
looked  towards  the  coast  we  were  leaving  but,  aa  &r 
as  our  eyes  could  pierce  the  gloom,  we  could  not  dis- 
cover any  vessel  in  pursuit  of  na.  Still  we  were  not 
free  from  danger,  as  we  were  likely  enou^  to  fidl  in 
with  a  French  vessel,  and  again  find  ourselves  prisoners. 
Mr.  Ilonald,  who  was  as  kind  and  thoughtful  as  he  was 
brave,  told  me  to  go  to  sleep ;  but  my  arm  gave  me  too 
much  pain  to  allow  me  to  do  so. 

The  hours  of  night  passed  by  and  day  dawned;  the 
bright  sun  arose  on  a  cloudless  sky.  The  coast  of 
France  rose  in  blue  ridges  astern  of  us,  but  not  a  sail 
was  in  sight  all  round  the  horizon.  As  our  prospect 
of  escaping  recapture  improved,  our  appetites,  which 
we  had  not  thought  about,  reminded  us  that  we  had 
gone  a  long  time  without  eating ;  but  when  we  came 
to  examine  the  fishermen's  lockers,  we  found  only  a 
little  black  bread  aboard,  and  a  most  scanty  supply  of 
water.  They  made  us  understand  that  their  boat  had 
gone  on  shore  with  some  of  their  comrades  to  bring  off 
water  and  provisions.  Mr.  Konald  insisted  on  preserv- 
ing most  of  the  water  for  me,  as  a  fever  was  alroady 
on  me,  and  I  was  suffering  dreadfully  from  thii-st 
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The  wind  was  very  light,  and  we  made  but  UtUe 
way.  As  the  sun  rose,  however,  doads  began  to  col- 
lect to  the  northward,  and  the  sky  overhead  became 
covered  over  with  those  long  wavy  white  lines  which 
go  by  the  name  of  "  mares'  tails,"  and  which  always 
betoken  wind.  StUl  we  stood  on  as  before.  Eveiy 
now  and  then,  however,  a  puff  wonld  come  which  threw 
the  sails  aback ;  but  it  quickly  passed  away,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded shortly  by  a  stronger  and  more  continuous  one. 
At  last  the  breeze  headed  us  altogether,  freshening  up 
rapidly,  till  Mr.  Bonald  called  aU  hands  to  reef  sails. 
The  wind  soon  got  the  sea  up,  and  in  a  short  time  we 
were  pitching  away  close-hauled,  with  the  boat's  head 
to  the  north-west  Changed,  indeed,  was  the  weather 
since  the  morning :  then  aU  had  been  bright,  and  blue, 
and  calm;  now,  in  the  afternoon,  the  sky  hung  dork 
and  gloomy,  with  heavy  clouds,  and  green  foam-topped 
seas  danced  wildly  around  us.  I  do  not  know  what 
Mr.  Bonald  thought  about  the  matter,  but  as  I  lay  on 
my  back  suffering  from  pain,  hunger,  and  thirst,  I  be- 
gan to  question  whether  the  ill-foimd  boat  would  live 
through  the  sea  which  was  getting  up. 

Meantime  a  sharp  look-out  was  kept  for  any  vessel 
which  might  put  us  on  shore  anywhere  on  the  English 
coast.  At  length  a  sail  was  seen  to  the  eastward,  and 
after  watching  her  for  some  time,  both  Mr.  Eonald  and 
Peter  were  of  opinion  that  she  would  cross  our  course. 
This  news  cheered  the  spirits  of  all  hands,  for  ihey  had 
begun  to  suffer  painfully  from  hunger  and  thirst.     No 
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one  had  taken  more  than  a  veiy  small  piece  of  blade 
bread,  for  we  conld  not  deprive  the  poor  Frendi  fisher- 
men of  their  share  of  food.  We  were  most  anzioiu^ 
on  several  aoconnts,  that  the  stranger  shonld  get  xxp  to 
us  before  dark,— in  the  first  place,  that  we  mi^^t  ascer- 
tain whether  she  was  Mend  or  foe,  and  also  lest  we 
should  miss  her  altogether.  Should  she  prove  IVencli, 
we  hoped,  in  spite  of  our  hunger,  stUl  to  avoid  her. 
To  mislead  any  enemies,  we  got  out  the  IVenchmen's 
clothes  left  on  board,  and  rigged  ourselves  out  as  fisher- 
men. 

''  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  vessel  is  RngJish,  sLr,**  said 
Peter,  who  had  been  watching  the  stranger.  '^  But  still 
I  can't  make  out  what  is  the  matter  with  her :  she  has 
been  handled  pretty  roughly,  I  suspect" 

Mr.  Eonald  pronounced  her  to  be  a  brig  of  war  with- 
out any  after-sail  set,  and  as  she  drew  near,  we  saw 
tliat  there  was  good  reason  for  this,  as  her  mainmast  had 
been  carried  away  by  the  board,  while  her  hull  also  had 
been  much  knocked  about  It  was  clear  that  she  had 
been  in  action.  Mr.  Honald  waved  to  her,  and,  to  our 
no  small  satisfaction,  we  saw  her  clewing  up  her  sails 
to  speak  us. 

Before  going  alongside,  however,  Mr.  Bonald  re- 
leased the  Frenchmen,  and,  as  he  thought,  explained  to 
them  that  we  were  going  on  board  the  brig,  and  that 
they  might  return  to  the  French  coast  The  French- 
men stretched  their  limbs,  and  looked  about  them 
wliile  we  were  going  alongside  the  brig.     This  was  an 
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operation  not  altogether  easy  or  free  of  risk,  bat  wo 
SQCoeeded  in  getting  hold  of  her.  Mr.  Bonald  went  np 
firsts  followed  by  the  other  men;  and  as  I  was  fiur  too 
weak  to  help  myself  up,  Peter  had  gone  up  the  side^ 
and  was  singing  out  for  a  rope,  when  the  Frenchmen^ 
instigated  by  what  notion  1  know  not,  but  fsuicyin^  I 
belieye,  that  they  wore  to  be  made  prisoners,  cast  off 
the  tow-rope,  and  hoisting  the  foresail,  put  down  the 
helm,  and  stood  away  from  the  biig.  Active  as  mon- 
keys, they  soon  swayed  up  the  mainsail,  and,  hauling 
close  on  a  wind,  we  rapidly  left  the  biig  astern.  I  saw 
Peter  eagerly  waving  to  them  to  come  back,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  he  fancied  if  they  did  not  they  would 
murder  me.  The  brig,  having  no  after-sail,  could  not 
haul  her  wind,  so  that  my  shipmates  were  perfectly 
unable  to  recover  me.  I  certainly  could  do  nothing  to 
help  myself  so  I  lay  qidet,  and  trusted  that  the  French- 
men would  have  pity  on  me.  I  still  thought  thqr 
might  murder  me,  and,  at  all  events,  expected  that  I 
should  be  sent  to  a  French  prison.  I  only  hoped  that 
we  might  not  reach  the  part  of  the  coast  we  had  come 
from,  for  I  could  scarcely  expect  to  escape  being  put  to 
death  when  it  was  known  that  I  was  one  of  the  party 
who  had  killed  the  French  soldiers  placed  to  gaard  us. 
I  do  not  think,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  French- 
men had  any  murderous  intentions.  They  were  so 
pleased  at  recovering  their  boat  and  their  liberty,  that 
they  were  inclined  to  treat  me  civilly,  if  not  kindly, 
and  they  continued  to  supply  me  with  bread  and  water 
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as  £  required.  As  we  were  half-way  aooes  tlia  CfumiwJ, 
and  they  had  lost  their  reckoning,  we  were  not  lik^, 
I  hoped,  to  make  a  good  landfall  in  their  attempt  to 
reach  their  home. 

With  anxious  eyes  I  watched  the  hng  cm  board 
which  my  shipmates  had  taken  refuge,  bat  da^neas 
coming  on,  we  very  soon  lost  sight  of  her.  My  heart 
sunk  within  me,  and  I  burst  into  a  fit  of  tears,  tfaa  first 
I  had  shed  for  many  a  long  year.  They  were  aa  amdoos 
to  ayoid  meeting  any  vessel  as  we  had  just  been  to  find 
one.  The  wind  had  again  chopped  round  to  the  south- 
ward, and  though  not  blowing  veiy  strong  we  made 
but  little  progress. 

All  night  we  stood  on  under  close-reefed  canvas, 
and  when  the  next  morning  dawned,  I  saw  land 
U)  the  southward.  Its  appearance  evidently  puzzled 
the  Frenchmen.  I  guessed  it  to  be  no  other  than  that 
rif  the  inland  of  Guernsey;  while  not  a  mile  o%  standing 
towards  us  under  her  topsails,  was  a  large  schooner. 
Had  the  Frenchmen  altered  their  course,  and  run 
away  from  her,  it  would  have  excited  the  suspicions  of 
those  on  board,  so  they  kept  on  as  before.  This  plan, 
however,  did  not  avail  them.  A  shot,  which  before 
long  came  whistling  across  our  fore-foot^  showed  them 
that  they  were  wanted  alongside  the  schooner.  The 
schooner  hoisted  English  colours,  and  from  her  general 
appearance  I  had  no  doubt  that  she  was  a  privateer. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  boat  went  alongside,  I  sung 
out  that  I  was  an  Englishman,  and  a  prisoner. 
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"*  Hallo  I  Who's  that )"  said  a  man,  looking  over 
the  side  of  the  schooner.  ''  What  1  Jack  Williams^  is 
that  you  t  The  speaker,  without  waiting  for  my  re- 
ply, let  himself  down  into  the  boat,  and  as  he  grasped 
my  hand,  I  recognised  him  as  my  old  acquaintance 
Jacob  LyaL 

Pointing  to  my  arm,  I  told  him  that  I  had  been 
wounded,  and  how  ill  I  was,  and  he  at  once  sung  out 
for  a  sling,  and  in  another  minute  I  was  safely  placed 
on  the  deck  of  the  vessel 

The  captain  of  the  schooner  then  ordered  the  French* 
men  into  the  boat,  and  putting  some  of  his  people  in 
her,  she  was  dropped  astern.  I  don't  know  what  he  said 
to  the  Frenchmen,  but  they  seemed  far  from  contented 
with  the  change  of  lot  I  learned  afterwards  that  he 
wanted  the  boat  to  go  in  and  cut  out  some  French  mer- 
chant-men. 

The  schooner  had  a  surgeon  on  board,  and  when  the 
captain  heard  the  account  I  gaye  Lyal  of  my  late  ad- 
ventures, he  directed  that  I  should  be  immediately 
placed  under  his  charge.  I  lay  ill  for  some  da,js ;  but 
my  wound  being  only  one  in  the  flesh,  as  soon  as  the 
fever  abated,  I  got  rapidly  well  and  fit  for  duty. 

The  schooner  was,  I  found,  the  Black  Joke,  belong- 
ing to  the  island  of  Guernsey.  Lyal  so  worked  on  my 
imagination,  by  the  accounts  he  gave  of  the  life  of  a 
privateer's-man,  and  the  prize-money  to  be  made,  that 
he  soon  persuaded  me  to  enter  aboard  her.  There 
cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  I  ought  to  have 
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gime  Ixkckfby  the  first  opportonity,  to  join  mj  own  whip, 
though,  of  course^  I  knew  that,  mider  the  dreonistanoes 
of  the  case,  I  ran  veiy  little  fear  of  pnniahment  hjnot 
douig  so,  should  I  at  any  time  hiqipen  to  fidl  in  with 
her. 

The  schooner  was  a  rery  lai^  Tesael  of  her  daflB,  and 
uumnted  sixteen  6-poanden,  with  a  crew  of  some  ei^ty 
men  or  more.  Captain  SaTsge,  who  commanded  her, 
was  a  bold  dashing  feUow,  but  he  csred  nothing  fior 
honour,  or  glory,  or  patriotism.  He  had  one  object  in 
>iew  only  in  fighting — ^it  was  to  make  money.  Pri- 
vateering was  the  shortest  and  easiest  way  he  knew  o^ 
and  as  his  professional  knowledge  and  experience  fitted 
him  for  the  life,  he  took  the  command  of  the  Black 
Joke.  His  first  officer,  Mr.  Le  Qosselen,  was  just  the 
man  for  the  sort  of  work  to  be  done.  He  was  a 
strongly  built,  short,  bull-necked  man,  and  a  first-rate 
seaman ;  but  whatever  human  sympathies  he  might  have 
had  in  his  youth,  had  all  apparently  been  washed  out 
of  him. 

The  schooner  had  only  left  Guernsey,  after  a  refit^ 
the  day  before  I  was  taken  on  board  her.  I  had  been 
a  fortnight  in  her  before  any  prize  of  consequence  was 
made.  A  few  coasters  had  been  surprised  by  means 
of  the  fishing-boat,  but  their  cargoes  were  of  very  little 
value,  and  only  two  or  three  were  worth  sending  into 
port  Of  the  rest,  some  were  sunk,  and  others  allowed 
to  continue  on  their  voyage,  after  anything  worth  hav- 
ing was  taken   out   of  them.     The  time  had  at  last 
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arriyed  when  Captain  Savage  hoped  to  fall  in  with  a 
convoy  of  French  ships  coming  home  from  the  West 
Indies.  For  a  week  or  more  we  cruised  about  in  the 
latitude  they  would  probably  be  found  in,  but  we  saw 
nothing  of  them. 

At  length,  at  day-break  one  morning  several  sail 
were  seen  hull  down  to  the  norUiward,and  steering  east 
The  wind  was  about  south,  so  we  stood  away  dose  hauled 
towards  them,  in  order  to  reconnoitre  them  more  per- 
fectly. As  the  sun  rose,  and  we  drew  nearer,  many 
more  appeared,  their  white  sails  dotting  the  ocean  £u> 
and  wide. 

"  That's  what  we've  been  looking  for,  my  lads  I" 
cried  the  captain,  pointing  them  out  to  the  crew.  ''  K 
we  get  hold  of  two  or  three  of  those  feUows^  we  shall 
soon  line  our  pockets  with  gold." 

A  loud  cheer  fore  and  aft  showed  that  the  speech 
suited  the  taste  of  his  hearers.  Great,  indeed,  was  the 
contrast  in  the  discipline  between  the  privateer  and  a 
man-of-war.  There  was  plenty  of  flowing,  and  swearing 
and  rope's-ending,  which  the  officers  considered  neces- 
sary, to  keep  up  their  authority;  but  there  was  also  a  free- 
and-easy  swagger,  and  an  independent  air  about  the  men, 
which  showed  that  they  considered  themselves  on  a  par 
with  their  officers,  and  that  they  could  quit  the  vessel 
whenever  they  frtnded  a  change.  At  first  I  did  not 
at  all  like  it,  but  by  degrees  I  got  accustomed  to  the 
life,  and  imitated  the  example  of  all  around  me. 

We  stood  on  cautiously  towards  the  Frenchmen,  the 
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ofllcorH*  glasses  being  continiially  turned  towards  them, 
t(>  WAt('.h  for  any  suspidons  movement  in  the  fleet  The 
oApiaiti  had  no  doubt  what  they  were^  and  all  day  we 
iMiiiUitucd  hovering  about  them,  like  a  bird  of  prey 
ivmly  to  ]Hninco  down  on  its  victim.  We  got  near 
rno\gth  to  iiuiko  out  a  man-of-war  in  the  van,  and  another 
(ii  Ui0  o«»ntre  of  the  fleets  while  a  number  of  stnigglen 
lirtHight  up  the  roar.  Of  some  of  these  latter  we  hoped 
to  make  prixes.  Having  ascertained  this  much,  we 
Htood  off  again  from  them,  that^  should  our  appearance 
liave  raised  their  suspicions,  they  mi^t  be  again  set  to 
rest  Marking  well  the  course  they  were  steering^  we 
knew  that  we  should  easily  again  MI  in  with  them. 

The  nights,  to  favour  our  enterprise,  had  been  veiy 
dark,  so  that  we  might  hope  to  pick  out  several,  pro- 
vided no  noise  was  made,  without  being  discovered.  We 
waited  anxiously  for  night  to  put  our  enteiprise  into 
execution ;  and  as  the  sun  set  we  crowded  all  sail  to 
come  up  with  the  convoy.  Few  vessels  could  surpass 
the  schooner  in  her  sailing  qualities,  which  made  her 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  sort  of  work  she  was  em- 
ployed iiL 

By  midnight,  we  made  out  on  our  starboard-bow 
several  sail,  which  we  had  no  doubt  were  some  of  the 
stem-most  vessels  of  the  French  convoy;  so  we  stood 
towards  them  without  hesitation.  If  any  of  the  French- 
men caught  sight  of  the  privateer,  they  probably  took 
her  for  one  of  their  own  fleet  Slowly,  their  dark, 
misty -like  forms  glided  by,  while  we  watched  them 
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with  eager  eyea^  wondering  which  the  captain  would 
select  as  our  first  victim.  At  last  came  a  large  biig. 
She  was  somewhat  high  out  of  the  water,  and  her  main- 
top-gallant-mast had  been  carried  away. 

'*  That's  the  craft  for  us,  boys  1"  cried  Captain  Savage^ 
pointmg  her  out  ''  Her  caigo's  li^t^  and  probabty 
the  most  valuable ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  she  has  some 
wealthy  passengers  with  their  jewel-boxes  with  them. 
We  will  run  them  aboard,  and  try  if  we  can't  take  them 
without  firing  a  shot  i** 

We  had  got  to  windward  of  the  fleet,  and  the  helm 
being  put  up,  we  edged  down  towards  the  brig  which 
it  had  been  determined  to  take.  In  dead  sUef  ce 
we  approached  our  victim.  As  we  drew  near,  the 
stranger  observed  us,  and  her  people  must  have  sus- 
pected that  all  was  not  right  He  hailed,  and  inquired 
what  schooner  we  wera 

"  The  French  schooner  Concorde,"  answered  our  cap- 
tain, who  knew  that  a  vessel  of  that  name  had  been 
out  in  the  West  Indies.  For  a  short  time  the  answer 
seemed  to  satisfy  the  Frenchmen;  but  seeing  us  ap- 
proach still  nearer,  they  hailed  again,  and  told  us  to 
keep  ofL 

Captain  Savage  did  not  deign  a  reply,  but  our  grap- 
pling-irons being  ready,  our  helm  was  put  hard  a  star- 
board, we  ran  alongside  the  brig,  and  had  her  &st 
locked  in  a  deadly  embrace. 

Although  the  Frenchmen's  suspicions  had  been 
aroused,  they  had  made  no  preparations  to  receive  us; 
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yet  as  wc  ran  heron  board,  we  saw  that  then  were  nnm- 
bere  of  people  on  her  deck.  "  Follow  xne^  mj  lads  !"* 
shouted  Mr.  Le  Gosselen,  who  saw  that  to  secure  an 
caity  victory  there  was  no  thne  to  be  lost ;  and  before 
any  of  the  Frenchmen  had  time  to  stand  to  their  arm% 
some  fifty  of  us  had  sprung  on  their  deck  and  attacked 
them,  previously  driving  some  overboard,  othera  lore 
and  aft,  and  the  rest  below.  The  greater  number  of 
our  opponents  seemed  to  be  soldiers,  by  thdr  dresa  and 
the  way  they  fouglit  In  vain  their  officers  called  to 
them  to  stand  firm,  and  tried  to  rally  them  to  the  last; 
they  themselves  were  pistolled  or  cnt  down,  and  in  less 
thim  five  minutes  we  were  m<asters  of  the  whole  deck, 
with  the  exception  of  the  afterpart  of  the  poop.  Here 
a  band  <>f  men  stood  firm,  evidently  surrounding  a  ][)er- 
son  of  sii[»erior  rank.  He  fought  like  a  lion,  and  was 
likely  to  delay  our  victory,  or  to  prevent  it  altogether. 
Hceing  tlds,  Captain  Ravage,  who  was  himself  the  best 
swunlsman  I  ever  met,  calling  twenty  of  us  to  foUow 
liim,  8]»rang  on  board  over  the  quarter;  and  thus  at- 
tacked in  front  and  on  one  side,  the  French  officers  were 
driven  across  the  deck.  A  blow  from  Captain  Savage's 
cutlass  brought  their  chief  on  his  knee.  At  that 
moment  a  piercing  shriek  arose  high  above  the  din  of 
battle.  How  mournful !  how  full  of  agony  it  sounded ! 
We  had  not  l^efore  perceived  a  woman  standing  alone 
and  unharmed  among  the  wounded,  the  dead,  and  the 
dying,  for  not  one  of  those  who  had  opposed  us  had 
esai|>c(L 
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^  Spare  my  fftther's  life !  hurt  not  more  his  grey 
b;iirs  !*'  she  cried  out  in  FrencL 

^  That  depends  on  drcomstances,  mademoiselle," 
answered  the  captain  of  the  privateer.  '*  Here^  my  lads ; 
cany  the  lady  and  the  old  man  on  board  the  schoon^ 
out  of  harm's  way;  we  must  secure  the  brig  before  we 
think  of  anything  else." 

I  was  one  of  those  to  whom  the  captain  spoke.  I  shall 
neyer  forget  the  grief  and  agony  of  the  poor  young  lady 
as  she  bent  over  her  father.  He  was  desperately  wounded. 
I  saw  that  he  could  not  speak ;  but  he  still  breathed. 
We  lifted  him  as  gently  as  we  could,  and  carried  him 
aboard  the  schooner,  into  the  captain's  cabin ;  we  then 
assisted  the  young  lady,  who  followed  eagerly,  not  know- 
ing where  she  was  going.  All  her  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings were  concentrated  on  her  father.  We  placed  him 
on  the  sofa,  and  I  then  went  and  called  the  surgeon  to 
attend  him.  Mr.  Blister's  knowledge  of  his  profession 
was  very  slight,  and  his  practical  experience  limit- 
ed ;  but  still  he  had  some  notion  of  binding  up  a 
wound,  and,  at  all  events,  he  would  treat  a  patient  more 
gently  than  any  of  the  rough  hands  belonging  to  the 
schooner. 

While  what  I  have  described  was  going  on,  the  se- 
cond officer,  with  a  dozen  men  under  him,  had  been 
directed  to  clew-up  the  brig's  sails,  so  as  to  let  her  drop 
as  much  as  possible  astern  of  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  no 
others  appearing  to  be  following.  This  had  been  done ; 
and  we  had  hopes  that  the  flash  of  the  pistols  had  not 
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been  seen,  or  the  reports  heard  by  any  of  the  yessels  in 
advance. 

Having  obeyed  the  orders,  I  again  went  on  board  the 
brig.  The  deck  was  now  entirely  in  oar  possessbn. 
While  some  of  our  people  were  silencing  several  of  the 
French  crew,  who  still  madly  held  out  below,  I  followed 
the  captain  into  the  cabin.  While  we  had  been  fighting 
on  deck,  others  of  our  crew  had  found  their  way  there^ 
and,  mad  with  rage  at  the  opposition  they  had  enooan- 
tered,  had  spared  neither  age  nor  sex.  I  cannot 
venture  to  describe  the  scene  of  horror  and  confusion. 
There  were  several  ladies,  and  their  attendants,  and 
children, — among  them,  infants  in  arms,  or  just  able  to 
lisp  their  parents'  names.  Already  they  were  in  the 
power  of  my  ruffian  companions.  Shrieks  of  despair, 
cries  for  mercy  rose  from  among  tliem.  Tables  and 
cliairs,  and  furniture  of  all  sorts,  lay  broken  on  the 
floor.  Several  dead  bodies  lay  at  the  entrance  of  the 
cabin — officers,  as  was  shown  by  their  uniform, — ^another 
lay  leaning  against  the  bulkhead,  gasping  out  his  last 
breath.  We  had  discovered  enough  to  show  us  why 
our  capture  was  so  crowded  with  people.  She  was  a 
merchantman,  in  which  the  governor  of  one  of  the 
islands,  together  with  liis  staff  and  their  fEimilies,  had 
taken  their  passage,  while  a  body  of  soldiers  had  likewise 
been  put  on  board. 

Captain  Savage,  to  do  him  justice,  when  he  found 
that  the  brig  was  completely  in  his  power,  did  his  best 
to  rescue  her  imfortunate  prisoners  from  further  moles- 
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tation,  thongli  in  this  he  was  but  ill-seconded  by  bis 
officers.  Rushing  in  among  the  men,  he  ordered  them 
on  deck,  and  to  cany  the  dead  bodies  with  them.  One 
man  refused  to  obey  him. 

"Mutiny  1"  he  exclaimed.  "This  is  the  way  I  put 
it  down."  He  levelled  his  pistol,  and  shot  the  man 
dead.  "  Hese,  take  this  fellow  and  heave  him  over- 
board with  the  rest,''  he  added,  as  the  body  fell  to  the 
deck. 

I  with  others  obeyed,  for  all  saw  the  stem  justice  of 
the  proceeding.  "  My  men,"  he  continued,  "  we  must 
make  sail  away  from  her  as  fast  as  possible ;  for  after 
what  has  occurred  we  call  expect  but  little  mercy 
should  we  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies." 

By  this  proceeding  the  cabin  was  cleared,  and  the 
wretched  inmates  were  left  in  solitude,  to  mourn  over 
their  cruel  fate.  The  captain  placed  Lyal,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  more  steady  men,  to  guard  the  door.  I 
accompamed  him  on  deck.  Among  the  crew  and 
passengers  in  that  fierce  though  short  night-battle, 
more  than  half  had  fallen ;  and,  contrary  to  what  is 
usually  the  case,  the  greater  number  had  been  killed. 
The  rest,  many  of  whom  were  wounded,  were  collected 
forward,  all  of  them  with  their  hands  lashed  behind 
their  backs.  They,  believing  themselves  to  have  been 
captured  by  pirates,  fully  expected  to  be  put  to  death. 
Our  crew,  when  not  actually  executing  the  commands 
of  the  officers,  were  engaged  all  the  time  in  plundering. 
The  ladies  had  been  .stripped  of  their  jewels,  the  offi- 
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ccrs  of  their  watches  and  money ;  and  every  oomer  of 
the  ship  was  ransacked  for  pkte  and  other  YalnaUes^ 
wliilc  clothes  and  private  property  of  all  sarts  were  laid 
hold  of  and  carried  off;  and  the  men,  even  in  the 
midst  of  their  pillage,  amnsed  themaelves  by  putting 
on  officers'  coats,  silk  waistcoats,  and  oocked-hata. 

The  captain  now  ordered  the  vessels  to  be  separated 
He,  with  the  second  mate  and  about  forty  men,  le- 
mnincd  in  the  brig,  to  commence  the  more  serious  work 
of  cxjunining  the  cargo ;  while  the  rcst^  greatly  to  their 
dinconti^nt,  with  about  two-thirds  of  the  male  prisonera, 
were  onlcrcd  aboard  the  schooner.  The  two  vessels 
then  niiule  sail  to  the  southward,  on  a  course  which 
would  enable  us,  if  we  wished,  to  run  down  on  the  fol- 
lowing night  and  pick  out  another  prize. 

The  exan I i nation  of  our  capture  was  proceeded  with 
v(Ty  rapidly,  and  found  of  great  value.  The  governor 
wjis  carr}'ing  home  a  large  fortune,  much  of  it  in  specie; 
and  the  brig  being  an  old  trader,  and  considered  a  fine 
vessel,  many  merchants  had  shipped  money  by  her. 
'J'lie  i)oor  ladies  were  left  in  possession  of  the  cabin,  and 
the  captain  ordered  what  food  could  be  found  to  be 
tiikcn  do^n  to  them,  while  he  directed  the  second  mate, 
who  was  rather  kinder-hearted  than  the  first,  to  take 
charge  of  her,  and  to  cany  her  into  Guernsey.  All 
tilings  being  arranged,  the  captain  leaving  a  prize  crew 
aboard  the  prize,  returned  to  the  schooner,  and  I  ac- 
companied him.  The  surgeon  met  us  as  wo  steppe^l 
aboard.     Tlie  captain  asked  for  the  old  governor. 
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''Why,  I  suspect  he  ynH  slip  through  onr  fingera.  I 
have  no  power  to  keep  him,''  answered  the  suigeon. 

**  We  must  do  what  we  can  for  the  old  man,"  ob- 
served the  captain  with  more  feeling  than  I  thought  he 
possessed.  "  For  his  daughter's  sake,  I  hope  he  won't 
dia  What  can  she  do,  left  alone  in  the  world  t  Wil- 
liams, you  seem  to  understand  the  sort  of  thing,  go  in 
and  see  what  you  can  do." 

I  obeyed  the  order  gladly.  I  entered  the  cabin* 
Already  was  the  poor  girl  left  alone  in  the  world.  Her 
&ther's  corpse  lay  cm  the  Boh,  and  she  had  fedlen  in  a 
swoon  across  it. 

I  did  not  go  and  call  the  surgeon.  I  knew  that 
he  did  not  feel  for  her,  and  could  not  help  her.  So, 
lifting  her  gently  up,  I  removed  the  corpse,  which  I 
covered  with  a  flag,  and  placed  her  on  the  sofa  instead. 
I  then  got  water  and  sprinkled  it  on  her  face,  and  bathed 
her  temples.  The  captain  came  in,  and  found  me  thus 
engaged. 

"Where's  the  old  mani"  he  exclaimed,  looking 
astonished.     I  pointed  to  the  flag.     He  lifted  it  up. 

"What!  dead?"  he  said.  "Poor,  poor  thing!"  I 
don't  know  if  at  that  moment  the  thought  of  the 
amount  of  miseiy  of  which  we  had  been  the  cause 
flashed  across  his  mind.     It  did  across  mine. 

Often  have  I  since  thought,  what  an  accursed 
trade  is  that  of  a  privateer's-man.  Licensed  pirates  at 
best ;  and  often,  as  they  perform  their  work,  no  better 
than  the  worst  of  pirates. 
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*<^Vhat's  to  be  donet**  he  ocmtiimed,  tiJUng  to 
1iimscl£  ^I  cannot  stand  the  ^Fb  borow.  We 
must  get  the  body  out  of  the  way  at  all  eventa." 

He  stopped,  and  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand.  He 
luid  a  family  at  hom&  Among  them  a  daughter — ^tall 
and  graceful,  like  that  poor  girl  ^'T^^lliamfl^"  he  said 
abruptly,  "call  the  surgeoa*' 

When  Blister  came,  he  told  him  to  ascertain  if  the 
old  man  were  really  dead.  He  stooped  down,  and  lift- 
ing the  flag,  examined  the  body. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  in  a  perfectly  satisfied  tone.  ^I 
said  he  would  die.  There's  no  doubt  about  iV*  I  be- 
lieve he  would  have  been  vexed  had  he  recovered  to 
contradict  him. 

"  We  must  bury  him,  then,"  said  the  captain.  "Well 
do  it  decently.  He  was  a  fine  old  man,  and  fought 
like  a  lion.  Send  the  sailmaker  here."  The  surgeon 
did  as  he  was  bid. 

"  Don't  let  him  touch  the  poor  girl.  Jack,**  he  said. 
"  She  is  better  as  she  is.  She  would  never  let  us  re- 
move her  father's  body,  if  she  were  conscious  of  what 
was  going  forward." 

The  sailmaker  came,  and  received  orders  to  get  a 
hammock  with  a  shot  at  the  feet,  in  which  to  enclose 
the  old  soldier's  corpse.  Among  the  prisoners  was  a 
French  priest  The  captain  sent  for  him ;  and  he  and 
a  few  officers  who  had  escaped  assembled  on  deck, 
the  captain  having  explained  to  them  that  he  wished  to 
pay  the  last  respect  to  a  brave  enemy.    They  as  French- 
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men  know  how  to  do,  expressed  themselves  gratified  at 
the  compliment ;  and  all  stood  around  while  the  body 
was  brought  from  below.  Having  been  shown  to 
them,  it  was  secured  in  the  hammock  which  had  been 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  It  was  then  placed  on  a 
plank  at  an  open  port^  with  the  old  soldier's  hat  and 
sword.  The  priest  offered  np  some  of  the  prayers  of 
his  Church,  and  all  stood  with  hats  off  in  reverential 
awa 

The  prayers  were  finished — ^the  captain  had  lifted  his 
hand,  as  a  signal  to  launch  the  body  into  the  deep, 
when  at  that  moment  the  tall,  graceful  figure  of  a  lady 
appeared  on  deck.  She  cast  one  wild,  hurried,  inquiring 
glance  around.  Her  eye  fell  on  the  shrouded  corpse 
as  it  glided  into  the  deep.  With  a  piercing  shriek, 
which  rung  far  over  the  waters,  she  cried,  "  Father,  I 
follow  you  1 "  and  before  any  one  could  prevent  her, 
she  sprung  over  the  schooner's  low  bulwarks  into  the 
blue  sea,  within  the  first  circles  formed  by  her  parent's 
form,  as  it  vanished  from  our  sight  In  an  instant  all 
present  rushed  to  the  side ;  the  boats  were  lowered 
rapidly ;  but  as  we  looked  around,  no  sign  did  there 
appear  of  the  unhappy  young  lady.  Such  was  the 
result  of  our  night's  exploit !  "  It  is  better,  perhaps, 
that  it  was  so,"  said  the  captain,  dashing  a  tear  from 
his  eye. 

I  cannot  say  that  the  catastrophe  made  any  lastiag 
impression  even  on  him.  It  did  not  on  me.  That 
very  night  we  stood  again  np  to  the  convoy,  and  were 
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successful  in  picking  out  anotiher  of  them  without  being 
discovered.  Both  vessek  reached  Guernaej  in  safBtj, 
and  turned  out  valuable  prizes. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  give  even  an  outline  of  all  the 
advcntiu^  I  met  with  while  serving  on  board  the  pri- 
vateer. From  her  flEist-sailing  qualities^  and  the  daring 
and  talent  of  her  commander,  she  was  veiy  auccessfiiL 
We  were  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  sin^  mer- 
chantmen; and,  unless  they  were  strongly  armed, 
they  were  nearly  certain  to  become  our  prey.  We 
never  attacked  an  armed  vessel  if  we  could  help 
it,  and  never  fought  if  we  could  esci^  an  enemy 
capable  of  injuring  us.  Now  and  then,  when  we 
thought  that  we  were  going  to  make  prize  of  a  rich 
merchantman,  we  found  that  we  had  caught  a  Tartar, 
and  had  to  up  stick,  and  run  for  it  Twice  we  were 
vciy  nearly  caught ;  and  should  have  been,  had  not 
night  come  to  our  aid,  and  enabled  us  to  haul  our  wind 
without  being  seen,  and  thus  get  out  of  our  pursuer's 
way. 

Once,  flight  was  impossible,  and  we  found  ourselves 
brought  to  action  in  the  chops  of  the  Cliannel  by  a 
French  sloop-of-war  of  eighteen  guns.  Captain  Savage, 
however,  gave  evidence  of  his  skill  and  courage  by  the 
way  he  handled  the  schooner  against  so  superior  a  force. 
By  making  several  rapid  tacks,  we  got  the  weather- 
gauge  of  our  opponent;  and  then,  after  the  exchange  of 
several  broadsides,  we  stood  across  his  bows,  when  we 
delivered  so  well-directed  a  raking-fire,  that  we  brought 
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his  topmast  down  by  the  nm.  We  had  not  escaped 
without  the  loss  of  several  men,  besides  getting  an  ngly 
wound  in  our  mainmast;  so,  to  avoid  any  furthor 
disaster,  and  being  perfectly  content  with  the  glory  of 
having  crippled  an  opponent  of  force  so  superior,  we 
hauled  our  wind  and  stood  up  Channel  The  French- 
man was  afterwards  fedlen  in  with,  and  captured  by  a 
corvette  of  her  own  size. 

I  have,  I  think,  sufficiently  described  the  occupation 
of  a  privateer.  What  I  might  have  become,  under  the 
instruction  of  my  old  friend  Peter,  and  the  strict  disci- 
pline of  a  man-of-war,  I  know  not.  On  board  the  pri- 
vateer, with  the  constant  influence  of  bad  example,  I 
was  becoming  worse  and  worse,  and  more  the  slave  of 
all  the  evil  ways  of  the  world.  After  serving  on  board 
the  schooner  for  more  than  three  years,  I  was  paid  off 
with  my  pocket  full  of  prize-money,  and,  shipping  on 
board  a  trader,  I  found  my  way  to  Liverpool 

That  port  then,  as  now,  afforded  every  facility  to  a 
seaman  to  get  rid  of  his  hard-earned  gains.  In  a  few 
weeks  I  had  but  a  few  shillings  left  I  had  not  the 
satisffiw^ion  of  feeling  that  I  had  done  any  good  with 
it  How  it  aU  went,  I  don't  know.  I  believe  that  I 
was  robbed  of  a  large  portion.  I  was  so  disgusted  with 
my  folly,  that  I  was  ready  to  engage  in  any  enterprise, 
of  however  questionable  a  character,  where  I  had  the 
prospect  of  gaining  more,  which  I  resolved  I  would 
spend  more  discreetly. 

Liverpool  at  that  time  fitted  out  a  number  of  slavers, 
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— the  slave-trade,  which  was  afterwards  prohifaitod, 
being  then  lawful,  and  having  many  respectable  people 
engaged  in  it  Hearing  from  a  shipnu^  that  the 
Royal  Oak,  a  ship  of  eighteen  gons^  with  a  letter-of- 
marque  comnussion,  was  fitting  oat  for  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  was  in  want  of  hands,  I  went  and  entered 
on  board  her.  She  carried,  all  told,  dghty  handsi  I 
fonnd  two  or  three  old  shipmates  aboard  her,  but  no 
one  whom  I  could  call  a  friend. 

Wo  reached  the  coast  without  any  adventure^  and 
in  those  days,  the  slaves  who  had  come  down  from  the 
interior  being  collected  in  dep6tSy  ready  for  shipment^ 
we  soon  got  our  cargo  on  board.  For  several  years  I 
remained  in  this  trade,  sometimes  carrying  our  cargo  of 
hapless  beings  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  or  other  parts  of  the 
Bnizils,  and  sometimes  to  the  West  Indies.  It  never 
occurred  to  me  that  there  was  auythmg  wrong  in  the 
system.  All  the  lessons  I  had  received  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  my  early  days,  were  thrown  away.  The  pay 
was  good ;  the  work  not  liard,  though  pretty  frequently 
we  lost  our  people  by  fever ;  and  so  I  thought  no  more 
about  the  matter. 

At  length  I  found  my  way  back  to  Liverpool,  just 
as  the  Imttlo  of  Waterloo  and  Napoleon's  abdication 
brought  the  blessings  of  peace  to  Europe. 
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OHAPTEB  IV. 

WHAUNO  IN  THE  SOUTH  SEA. 

Evert  seaport  in  England  was  thronged  with  seamen,  j 
whom  the  cessation  of  war  had  cast  on  shore  without 
employment^  when,  as  I  was  strolling  along  the  qnays 
of  liveipool  with  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  in  rather  a 
disconsolate  mood,  wondering  in  what  direction  my 
wayward  fate  woidd  carry  me,  I  ran  bolt-up  against  a 
post  near  which  a  gentleman  was  standing,  and  some- 
how or  other  managed  to  tumble  over  him. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,''  sidd  I,  looking  up  in  his  face ; ''  I 
did  not  see  you." 

"  No  harm  done,  my  man ;  but  stop,'*  said  he,  as  I 
was  moving  on;  "I  think  I  remember  that  voice  and 
face.     Jack  Williams,  I  am  certain !" 

''  Yes,  that's  certain,"  said  I,  looking  at  him  hard.  "And 
I  may  make  bold  to  guess  that  you,  sir,  are  Mr.  Carr." 

"  You  are  right  in  your  guess,  Jack.  That  is  to  say, 
I  have  been  Captain  Carr  for  some  years  past  I  am 
glad  to  have  fallen  in  with  you,  for  I  am  fitting  out  a 
ship  for  a  long  voyage,  and  I  like  to  have  men  with  me 
whom  I  know  and  can  trust" 

"  Glad  to  have  your  good  opinion,  sir,  and  without 

another  question,   I'll  ship  with  you,"  I  answered. 

*'  Where  are  you  bound  for  1 " 
2c 
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"  A  South-Sea  whaling  voyage^"  he  answered.  **  I 
have  been  at  it  for  some  years  now,  both  as  mate  and 
master,  and  I  tell  you  there*8  nothing  like  it  for  ex- 
citement and  novelty.  There's  our  crafl^  Jack ;  the 
Drake  is  her  nama  Look  at  her.  Not  a  finer  ship 
for  her  size  sails  out  of  Liverpool — ^measures  five  hmi- 
ditxl  tons,  and  carries  forty  hands.  Yoall  like  the 
life,  depend  on  it;  and  I  say,  if  yoa  hH  in  with  any 
good  men,  let  me  know.  I  like  to  have  trastworthy 
men  serving  with  me.** 

I  promised  to  do  as  he  desned,  and  then  went  en 
board  to  have  a  look  at  the  ship.  I  fimnd  her  eveiy- 
thing  I  could  wish,  and  felt  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
arrangement  I  had  mada  Having  set  my  mind  at  ease 
on  that  point,  I  began  to  consider  how  I  should  pass 
my  time  till  the  Drake  was  ready  to  receive  her  crew 
on  board,  for  she  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  carpen- 
ters. I  bethought  me,  then,  that  I  would  run  across 
to  Dublin,  to  tiy  and  find  out  my  old  captain.  I  found 
a  large  smack — a  regular  passage  vessel — just  sailing 
so  I  went  aboard,  and  in  two  days  we  reached  that  port 
On  landing,  I  inquired  for  Captain  Helfrich,  for  I  had 
forgotten  where  he  lived.  "  There  he  goes  along  the 
quays,"  answered  the  person  I  had  addressed;  and  I 
saw  a  gentleman  whom,  firom  his  figure,  I  did  not  doubt 
was  him. 

"  Captain  Helfrich,  sir,  I  b^  pardon ;  but  I'm  glad 
to  see  you  looking  so  well  I'm  Jack  Williams,"  I  ex- 
claimed, running  after  Imn. 
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" That's  my  name;  but  I  do  not  remember  yon,  my 
man,''  he  answered. 

^I  served  my  apprenticeship  with  yon,  and  yon 
were  very  kind  to  me,  sir,"  I  replied;  bnt  as  I  spoke 
I  looked  more  narrowly  in  his  &€e,  and  saw  a  much 
younger  man  than  I  expected  to  meet 

**  Ah  I  you  take  me  for  my  father,  as  others  have 
done,"  he  remarked,  laughing.  **  He  has  given  up  the 
sea  long  ago^  but  he  will  be  ^»d  to  meet  an  dd  ship- 
mate; and  now  I  think  of  it^  I  have  to  thank  you  for 
the  model  of  his  old  craft  the  Rainbow.  Come  along 
by  all  means ;  I'm  going  to  his  house.  You'll  find  him 
much  changed,  thougL" 

So  I  did  indeed,  and  it  made  me  reflect  how  many 
years  of  my  life  had  passed  away.  I  found  my  old 
captain  seated  before  the  fire  in  a  large  arm-chair,  with 
a  book  and  spectacles  on  a  table  by  his  side,  and  a 
handkerchief  over  his  kneesw  His  hair  was  long  and 
white  as  snow,  and  his  cheeks  thin  and  fallen  in  about 
the  mouth ;  but  still  the  hue  of  health  had  not  alto- 
gether fled.  He  recdved  me  kindly  and  frankly,  and 
seemed  much  pleased  at  my  coming  so  &r  to  see  him. 
He  desired  to  hear  all  about  me^  and  was  greatly 
moved  at  the  account  I  gave  him  of  the  Rainbow's  loss. 
He  was  sony  to  find  that  all  the  time  I  had  been  at 
sea,  I  had  not  improved  my  condition  in  the  world.  I 
confessed  that  it  was  owing  to  my  idleness  and  imwil- 
lingness  to  learn. 

''  Ah,  I  have  learned  many  a  lesson  I  did  not  know 
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in  my  youtK  from  tliu  hook  htn^  Jack^"  aid  hc^  point- 
ing to  the  book  by  his  side,  which  mu  the  Bible.  "  I 
now  know  in  whom  to  tnist;  and  had  I  known  Him 
in  the  day?  of  my  yonth,  how  much  griaf  and  ahame  I 
might  have  avoided !  Merdfiilly,  God  haa  faj  hia  giaoe 
taught  me  to  see  my  own  enoia;  and  I  have  endea- 
Tounsd  to  remedy  them  aa  £w  aa  I  have  been  abl^  in 
the  way  I  have  bron^t  up  my  aon.  I  have  tao^ 
him  what  I  learned  from  thia  book:  'Bemember  thy 
Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  yontL' " 

I  was  Tery  much  struck  by  the  way  my  old  o^ 
tain,  I  may  say  the  onoe  pirate^  ^k^;  and  I  afUr- 
wanls  learned  that  he  had  not  fiuled  to  instil  into  his 
son  the  better  principles  he  had  imbibed.  Still  I  am 
liound  to  say  that  he  was  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule ;  for,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  men  who  grow 
careless  of  their  duty  to  God  and  indifferent  to  religion, 
continue  through  life  increasing  in  hardness  of  heart 
and  conscience,  without  a  thought  of  the  past  or  a  fear 
for  the  future — truly,  living  as  if  they  had  no  souls  to 
care  for,  as  if  there  were  no  God  who  rules  the  world. 
Dreadful  is  their  end!  Therefore  I  say  to  all  my 
readers :  Never  put  off  for  a  single  hour — ^for  a  single 
minute — repentance  and  a  diligent  searehing  for  new- 
ness of  life.  You  know  not  what  an  hour,  what  a  minute 
may  bring  fortL  Ton  may  be  suddenly  summoned  to 
die^  and  there  may  be  no  time  for  repentance. 

Among  other  questions,  Captain  Helfiich  kindly  in- 
quired for  my  old  fnend  Peter  Poplar.     How  ashamcs^I 
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I  felt  of  my  own  ingratitade,  my  heartlessness,  when  I 
could  not  tell  him  1  No  one  I  had  met  could  tell  me 
whether  he  still  survived,  or  whether  he  had  fellen 
among  the  thousands  of  brave  men  who  had  died  that 
England  might  be  free.  I  promised  to  make  further  in- 
quiries before  I  sailed,  and  should  I  fiedl  to  hear  of  him 
to  set  out  on  my  return  from  my  proposed  voyage  with 
the  express  purpose  of  discovering  him. 

That  visit  to  my  old  captain  is  one  of  the  few 
things  performed  of  my  own  accord  on  which  I  can 
look  back  with  satisfaction.  The  next  day  I  sailed  for 
Liverpool 

Many  strange  and  curious  coincidences  have  occurred 
to  me  during  my  life.  Two  days  before  the  Drake  was 
ready  for  sea,  having  failed  to  gain  any  tidings  of  Peter, 
I  was  standing  on  the  quay — ^work  being  over — ^in 
the  evening,  with  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  just  taking 
a  look  at  my  future  home,  when  I  observed  a  boat-load 
of  men  landing  from  a  sloop  which  had  lately  brought 
up  in  the  river.  By  their  cut  I  knew  that  they  were 
men-of-war's  men.  Several  of  them  I  saw  had  been 
wounded,  and,  judging  by  their  shattered  frames,  pretty 
severely  handled.  One  was  a  tall  thin  man.  The  sleeve 
on  his  right  side  hung  looped  up  to  a  button,  and  he 
leaned  over  on  the  opposite  side^  as  if  to  balance  himself. 
I  looked  eagerly  in  his  f&cey  for  I  doubted  not  I  knew 
his  figur&  It  was  Peter  Poplar  himself!  I  sprung 
eagerly  forward.  Captain  Helfrich's  appearance  had 
made  me  feel  old,  but  Peter's  weather-beaten  oounte- 
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nance  and  grizzly  hair  reminded  me  that  my  own  man- 
hood must  be  waning.  For  a  moment  I  do  not  think 
he  knew  me.  He  had  thought  me  dead— killed  by  tim 
French  fishermen,  or  murdered  in  priaon.  At  all  events 
he  had  heard  nothing  of  me  from  the  moment  I  was 
carried  off  in  the  fishing-boat  How  kindly  and  wannly 
he  shook  my  hand  with  his  remaining  one  I 

^  IVe  lost  a  flipper,  Jack,  you  eee^"  said  he^  sticking 
out  his  stump.  "  I  never  mind.  It  was  for  the  sake 
of  Old  England ;  and  I  have  got  a  pension,  and  there's 
Qreenwich  ready  for  me  when  I  like  to  bear  up  for  it 
There's  still  stuff  in  me,  and  if  I  had  been  wanted,  Fd 
have  kept  afloat ;  but  as  I*m  not  wanted,  I*m  going  to 
have  a  look  at  some  of  my  kith  and  kin,  on  whom  I 
haven't  set  eyes  since  the  war  began.  Many  of  them  are 
gone,  I  fear.  So  do  you,  Jack,  come  along  with  me. 
They  will  give  you  a  welcome,  I  know." 

I  told  him  how  sorry  I  was  that  I  coiild  not  go,  as 
I  had  entered  aboard  the  whaler;  but  I  spent  the 
evening  with  him  and  all  the  next  day;  and  he  came 
and  had  a  look  at  the  Drake,  and  Captain  Carr  was 
veiy  glad  to  see  him,  and  told  him  that  he  wished  he 
had  him  even  now  with  him.  I  cannot  say  how  much 
tliis  meeting  with  my  old  friend  again  lightened  my 
heart ;  still  I  felt  ashamed  that  I  should  have  been  in 
a  trader,  and  away  from  one  who  had  been  more  to  mo 
than  a  father,  while  he  was  nobly  fighting  the  battles  of 
our  country.  He  had  bravely  served  from  ship  to  ship 
through  the  whole  of  the  war.     He,  however,  did  not 
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utter  a  word  of  bliime.  He  only  found  Uxdt  mih  him- 
sell 

**  I  told  you  once»  Jack,"  said  he,  **  that  I  on^t  to 
have  been  a  master,  had  it  not  been  for  my  oim  ignor- 
ance, instead  of  before  the  mast;  and  having  missed 
thaty  had  I  not  continued  too  idle  to  learn,  I  mi^t 
have  got  a  boatswain's  warrant  I  tell  you  this,  be- 
cause^ though  you  are  no  longer  a  youngster,  you  have 
many  years  before  you,  I  hope,  and  may  still  get  the 
learning  which  books  alone  can  give  you,  and  without 
which  you  must  erer  remain  before  the  mast" 

I  need  not  say  that  he  made  me  promise  to  find  him 
out  on  my  return.  I  shall  never  forget  the  kindly, 
fatherly  glance  the  old  man  gave  me,  as  he  looked 
down  from  the  top  of  the  coach  which  was  to  take  him 
on  his  way  to  the  hoioe  he  had  so  long  left 

The  Drake,  ready  for  sea,  had  hauled  out  into  the 
stream.  She  might  at  once  have  been  known  as  a 
South-Sea  whaler  by  the  height  she  was  out  of  the 
water,  and  by  the  boats  which  hung  from  their  davits 
around  her—painted  white ;  light,  though  strongly  builtj 
with  their  stems  and  stems  sharp  alike,  and  with  a 
slight  curve  in  their  keeb;  each  from  about  twenty-sis: 
to  nearly  thirty  feet  in  length.  Although  she  had  pro- 
visions enough  on  board, — casks  of  beei^  and  pork, 
and  bread  (meaning  biscuit),  and  flour,  and  suet,  and 
raisins,  and  rum,  and  lime-juice,  and  other  antiscor- 
butics,— ^to  last  us  for  nearly  four  years,  they  were  not 
sufficient  to  bring  her  much  down  in  the  water,  as  she 
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was  bnilt  to  carry  many  hundred  baneb  of  ail,  lAich 
we  hoped  to  collect  before  our  retoiiL  I  may  as  well 
here  describe  the  fittings  of  a  whale-boat  In  the  after- 
part  is  an  upright  rounded  post^  called  the  Iqggerhead, 
by  which  to  secure  the  end  of  the  haxpoon-line ;  and 
in  the  bows  is  a  groove  throu^  which  it  nma  out 
It  is  furnished  with  two  lines,  each  of  which  is  omled 
away  in  a  tub  ready  for  use.  It  has  four  harpoons; 
three  or  more  lances;  several  small  flags,  called  "  whifta^" 
to  stick  into  the  dead  whale,  by  which  it  maybe  reoog- 
uLsed  at  a  distance  when  it  may  be  necessaiy  to  chase 
another;  and  two  or  more  "droquee,"  four-sided  pieces 
of  board  to  be  attached  to  the  end  of  the  whale-line 
when  it  is  hove  overboard,  and  which,  being  dragged 
with  its  surface  against  the  water,  impedes  the  progress 
of  the  whale.  Besides  these  things,  each  boat  is  sup- 
plied witli  a  case  in  which  are  stowed  several  necessaiy 
articles,  the  most  important  being  a  lantern  and  tinder- 
box — the  lantern  to  be  used  as  a  signal  when  caught 
out  at  night;  a  compass;  and  perhaps  a  small  cooking- 
apparatus.  A  whale-boat,  when  going  in  chase^  has  a 
crew  of  six  men :  one  is  called  the  headsman,  the  other 
the  boat-steercr.  The  headsman  has  the  command  of 
the  boat.  He  is  either  the  captain,  or  one  of  his  mates, 
or  one  of  the  most  experienced  hands  on  board.  The 
Drake  was  a  strongly-built,  well-found  ship ;  and  as  the 
greater  number  of  the  crew  were  experienced  hands, 
and  we  had  confidence  in  our  captain,  we  had  every 
prospect  of  a  satisfactory  voyage.     The  crew  are  not 
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paid  wages,  but  ahare  in  proportion  to  their  rank  or 
rating  according  to  the  undertaking.  Proviaions  are, 
however,  supplied  them,  so  that  althon^  a  man  may, 
as  sometimes  happens,  make  very  little  all  the  time  he 
is  out)  he  cannot  lose.  Still,  want  of  success  falls  very 
heavily  on  the  married  men  who  have  fsunilies  to  sup- 
port 

The  evening  before  we  were  to  saU,  one  of  the  crew 
fdl  so  sick  that  it  was  evident  he  could  not  go  the 
voyage ;  so  the  captain  ordered  the  second  mate,  with 
several  hands,  to  take  him  shore.  Although  not  shipped 
as  an  able  seaman,  he  was  a  strong,  active  young  man, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  supply  his  place.  While  some 
of  the  others  carried  the  sick  man  to  the  hospital,  I  re- 
mained in  the  boat  at  the  quay.  While  I  was  sitting, 
just  looking  up  to  watch  what  was  taking  place  on 
shore,  a  young  man  in  a  seaman's  dress  came  down  the 
slip  and  hailed  me.  By  the  way  he  walked,  and  the 
look  of  his  hands,  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  he  was  not  a 
seaman. 

**  I  say,  mate,"  said  he,  in  a  sort  of  put-on  manner, 
"I  see  that  youVe  just  landed  one  of  your  people. 
Does  your  captain,  think  you,  want  another  man  in  his 
stead  1" 

**  I  suppose  so,"  I  answered,  looking  at  liiin  hard,  to 
make  out  what  he  was,  though  I  didn't  succeed.  "  But 
the  mate  will  be  down  presently,  you'd  better  ask  him. 
He  may  meantime  have  shipped  another  hand." 

"  I'll  run  the  chance,"  he  replied.     "  I'll  go  up  and 
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fetch  my  clicst  from  my  lodging.  Just  tell  him,  if  ha 
comes  down  in  the  meantime^  that  a  man  baa  th^iui- 
tocrod  to  join.  You  can  judge  whether  I*m  likelf  to 
be  fit  for  work."  He  spoke  in  an  off-hand,  ea87  wsjr; 
and  witliout  waiting  for  my  reply,  he  walked  rapidly 
lip  from  the  quay. 

Tlie  mate,  directly  after,  came  down  without  having 
found  a  man  to  his  taste.  I  told  him  that  one  had 
oiTorcd  —  a  strongly-built,  active-looking  intelligent 
man,  just  cut  out  for  a  sailor,  thou^  as  I  said,  I  did 
not  think  ho  was  one.  Mr.  Marsh  the  mate  listened 
ti)  my  account,  and  as  he  stepped  into  the  boat^  seemed 
to  bo  looking  for  the  stranger.  After  waiting  a  few 
miiiutcsy  as  the  man  did  not  appear,  he  gave  the  order 
to  hIiovc  off. 

"  There  he  comes,  sir,"  said  I,  seeing  him  walking 
rapidly  along  tlic  quay  with  a  seaman's  bag  over  his 
Khoulder,  while  a  porter  accompanied  him  carrying  a 
nuxlorato-sized  chest 

"If  you  want  another  hand,  I*m  ready  to  ship  for  the 
voyage,"  said  he,  coming  down  the  slip  and  abruptly 
addressing  the  mate. 

"  Seaman  or  not)  he'll  do,"  said  Mr.  Marsh  to  himself. 
"  Well,  put  your  traps  into  the  boat,  and  come  aboard, 
and  well  sec  what  the  captain  has  to  say  to  the  matter,** 
lie  answered  aloud. 

The  young  man  dropped  a  shilling  into  the  hand  of 
the  porter,  who  looked  at  the  coin  and  then  at  his 
countenance,  and  touched  his  hat     The  stranger  sat 
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down  on  his  chesty  in  the  bow  of  the  boat^  and  we  were 
soon  on  board.  The  captain  then  sent  for  him  alt^  and 
held  him  in  conirersation  for  half  an  honr  or  mora 
What  was  said  I  do  not  know ;  but  the  result  was, 
that  the  yoimg  man  came  forward  and  told  me  that  he 
had  been  entered  as  one  of  the  crew,  requesting  me  to 
show  him  where  he  was  to  stow  his  chest  and  bag.  ^In 
the  forepeak,'*  said  I ;  but  he  evidently  did  not  know 
where  that  was,  so  without  saying  a  word  I  helped  him 
down  with  it 

The  first  night  we  were  at  sea  I  had  the  middle 
watch,  and  scarcely  had  I  made  a  dozen  turns  on  deck 
when  he  joined  me.  ^'  What  is  your  name  1 "  said  he ; 
« I  did  not  catch  it"     I  told  him. 

"  WeU,"  he  continned,  "there  is  no  use  denying  it — 
I  am  not  a  sailor.  The  captain  knows  this ;  but  I  have 
promised  soon  to  become  bne,  and  I  want  to  keep  my 
promise.  Will  you  help  me  to  do  so,  by  teachiog  me  all 
I  want  to  know  1  ** 

I  told  him  1  would  do  all  I  could  for  him,  but  that 
as  this  was  my  first  royage  in  a  whaler,  I  could  not 
help  him  much  about  whaling  matters. 

"  Oh,  that  will  soon  come,"  he  answered.  "  I  seldom 
see  a  thing  done  once  that  I  cannot  do  afterwards ;  but 
I  want  you  to  help  me  in  seamanship.  I  have  been 
constantly  on  the  water,  and  know  how  to  handle  a 
boat,  but  never  before  made  a  voyage." 

I  was  so  pleased  with  the  frank  way  in  which  he 
acknowledged  his  ignorance^  and  the  hearty  desire  he 
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showed  to  learn,  that  I  resolved  to  instruct  him  in 
everything  I  knew. 

I  never  found  anybody  pick  up  information  so 
rapidly  as  he  did.  It  was  only  necessaiy  to  show  him 
once  how  to  do  a  things  while  he  kept  his  sharp  eye 
fixed  on  the  work,  and  ever  after  he  did  it  ahnost  if  not 
quite  as  welL  He  very  soon  dropped  the  nautical 
phraseology  he  had  assumed  when  he  came  on  board, 
and  which  was  clearly  not  habitual  to  him ;  and  though 
he  picked  up  all  our  phrases,  he  made  use  of  them 
more  in  a  joking  way  than  as  if  he  spoke  them  without 
thou^t^  as  we  did. 

From  the  way  he  spoke,  or  £rom  his  manner  when 
he  addressed  any  of  his  messmates  or  the  officers,  or 
from  the  way  he  walked  the  deck,  it  was  difficult  to 
suppose  him  anything  else  than  a  gentleman-bom,  or  a 
gentleman  by  education,  whatever  he  had  now  become; 
and  he  at  once  got  the  name  forward  of  ''  Gentleman 
Ned."  I  asked  him  his  name  the  day  after  he  came  on 
board. 

"  Oh,  ay.  I  forgot  that,"  he  answered  quickly. 
**  Call  me  Newman — Ned  Newman.  It's  not  a  bad 
name — ^is  it  1"  So  Ned  Newman  he  was  called ;  but  I 
felt  pretty  certain  from  the  first  that  it  was  not  his 
real  name. 

He  was  good-looking^  with  fair  hair  and  complexion, 
and  a  determined,  firm  expression  about  the  mouth. 
He  seamed  to  put  perfect  confidence  in  me,  and  we  at 
once  became  great  friends, — ^not  that  we  had  at  first 
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many  ideas  in  common,  for  I  was  very  ignorant,  and 
he  knew  more  than  I  supposed  it  possible  for  any  man 
to  know.  He  showed  me  his  chesty  which  surprised 
me  not  a  little.  Most  of  his  clothes  were  contained 
in  his  bag.  He  had  not  a  large  kit,  but  everything 
was  new  and  of  the  best  materials,  calculated  to  outlast 
three  times  the  quantity  of  sailors'  common  slops. 
Instead  of  clothes,  his  chest  contained  a  spy-glass ;  a 
quadrant,  just  like  those  of  the  officers;  and  agood  stock 
of  books,  which  I  found  were  in  a  variety  of  languages, 
— and  some  even,  I  afterwards  learned,  were  in  Greek. 
Then  he  had  all  sorts  of  drawing-materials,  papers,  and 
pencils,  and  sketch-books,  and  a  colour-box,  and  mathe- 
matical instruments,  and  even  a  chronometer.  He  had 
a  writing-case,  and  a  tool-box,  and  a  flute  and  violin, 
and  some  music-books.  I  asked  him  if  he  could  use 
the  quadrant 

'<I  never  took  an  observation  in  my  life;  but  I  can 
work  a  day's  work  as  well  as  a  lunar,  so  I  think  that  I 
may  soon  learn  the  practical  part  of  the  business,"  he 
answered. 

I  pointed  to  his  musical  instruments.  "  Yes,  I  play 
occasionally  when  I  wish  to  dispel  an  evil  spirit ;  but 
books  are  my  great  resource.  Jack,  you  lose  much 
pleasure  from  your  ignorance  of  the  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing. Take  my  advice,  and  study.  It's  not  too  late  to 
begin.  Nonsense — difficult !  everything  worth  doing 
is  difficult  There's  pleasure  in  overcoming  difficulties. 
Come — you  have  begun  to  teach  me  seamanship — to 
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knot  and  splice — ^to  reef  and  steer ;  HI  teach  yoa  to 
read,  and  then  the  way  is  open  to  you  to  teach  youraclf 
whatever  you  like.  Navigation,  certainly  I  Why,  you 
would  have  been  master  of  a  vessel  by  this  time  if  you 
had  known  that"  In  the  interval  of  Newman's  remaiks, 
I  was  making  excuses  for  my  ignorance ;  but  he  would 
listen  to  none  of  them,  and  I  promised,  old  as  I  was^  to 
put  myself  under  his  instruction,  and  to  endeavour  to 
be  as  apt  a  pupil  to  him  as  he  was  to  me. 

As  I  have  said,  I  never  saw  any  one  learn  so  rapidly 
as  he  did  eveiything  which  came  in  his  way.  Before  six 
weeks  had  passed,  there  was  veiy  little  remaining  for  me 
to  teach  him.  Eveiy  knot  and  splice  he  mastered  in  a 
week  or  so,  and  could  make  them  as  neatly  as  I  did. 
I  don't  think  he  had  ever  before  been  up  a  ship's  mast ; 
but  from  the  first  day  he  was  constantly  aloft,  examin* 
ingthe  rigging,  and  seeing  where  all  the  ropes  led  to.  I 
had  shown  him  how  to  reef  and  furl  sails,  and  the  very 
first  squall  we  had,  he  was  among  the  foremost  aloft,  to 
lay  out  on  the  yard.  His  hands  went  as  readily  as 
those  of  the  oldest  seaman  into  the  tar-bucket ;  and  so, 
though  when  he  came  aboard  they  were  fair  and  soft, 
they  soon  became  as  brown  and  hard  as  any  of  our& 
With  the  theoiy  of  seamanship  he  was  already  weU 
acquainted, — such  as  the  way  by  which  the  wind  acts 
on  the  sails,  the  resistance  offered  by  the  water  on  the 
huU,  and  so  on  ;  so  that,  when  any  manoeuvre  was  per- 
formed, he  at  once  knew  the  reason  of  it  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  before  we  crossed  the  line  he  was  as 
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good  a  seanum,  in  many  reBpec^  as  most  of  the  bands 
on  boaid ;  and,  certainly,  he  would  have  made  a  better 
officer  than  any  of  ns  icrwtud. 

We  were  bound  round  Ctupe  Horn,  and  Captain  Garr 
intended  to  try  his  fbrtune  on  the  benders  of  the 
Antarctic  ice-fields,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Zea- 
land and  the  eoast  of  Japan,  among  the  East  India 
Islands;  and  those  wide-epreading  groups,  among 
which  are  found  the  Friendly  Ishinds,  the  Navigators^ 
the  Fejees^  the  New  Hebrides,  the  Loyalty  Idands, 
and  New  Caledonia^  and  known  under  the  general 
name  of  Polynesia.  Perhaps  other  places  might  be 
▼isited,  so  that  we  had  a  pretty  wide  range,  over  which 
our  voyage  was  likely  to  extend.  People  at  home  are 
little  aware,  in  general,  of  the  great  number  of  places  a 
South  Seaman  visits  in  the  course  of  a  three  or  four 
years'  whaling-voyage ;  and  certainly  in  no  othertrade 
is  a  lad  of  a  roving  disposition  so  likely  to  be  able  to 
gratify  his  tastes. 

The  first  place  we  touched  at  was  Porto  Praya,  in 
the  island  of  St  Jago»  one  of  the  Cape  de  Yerds,  our 
captain  being  anxious  to  fill  up  with  water,  and  to  get 
for  the  crew  a  supply  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and 
poultry,  which  are  here  to  be  procured  in  abundance. 
Sailors,  however,  are  apt  to  forget,  that  fruity  at  all 
events,  is  not  to  be  found  all  the  year  round ;  and  I 
have  seen  people  very  indignant  because  the  fruit-trees 
were  not  bearing  their  ripe  produce  at  the  very  moment 
they  were  honouring  the  place  by  their  presence^  and 
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heartily  abuse  previous  visitors  for  having  deceived 
them. 

I  was  one  ofthe  boat's  crew  which  went  on  shore  to 
get  provisions,  and  we  were  half  pulled  to  pieces  as 
we  entered  the  town,  by  men,  women,  and  boys — 
brown,  yellow,  and  black— chattering  away  in  a  jargon 
of  half-AMcan  half-Portuguese^  as  they  thrust  before 
our  eyes  a  dozen  chickens,  a  few  weeks  old,  all  strung 
together ;  baskets  of  ^ggs,  or  tamarinds,  or  dates,  or 
bananas,  and  bunches  of  luscious  grapes ;  and  pointed 
to  piles  of  cocoa-nuts,  oranges,  or  limes^  heaped  up  on 
cocoa-nut  leaves,  dose  at  hand.  The  place  seemed 
filled  with  beggars,  pigs,  monkeys,  slatternly  females, 
small  donkeys,  and  big  oxen ;  dirty  soldiers  and  idle 
sailors  of  all  the  shades  and  colours  which  distinguish 
the  human  race,  dressed  in  handkerchiefs,  and  shirts, 
and  jackets,  and  petticoats  of  eveiy  hue  ofthe  rainbow, 
— ^the  only  thing  they  had  in  common  being  their  dirt ; 
indeed,  dirt  predominates  throughout  the  streets  and 
dwellings,  and  in  every  direction.  The  houses,  though 
mean,  from  being  whitewashed,  deceive  a  stranger 
at  a  little  distance  as  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  place. 
From  a  spirited  sketch  Newman  made  of  the  scene 
I  have  described,  I  here  discovered  his  talent  for 
drawing. 

We  next  touched  at  the  Falkland  Islands,  then  un- 
inhabited, except  by  a  few  Qauchos,  who  had  crossed 
from  South  America  with  a  herd  of  cattle,  which  have 
since  increased  to  a  prodigious  number,  as  they  thrive 
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vrell  on  the.Tossac  grass,  the  chief  natural  prodnction 
of  the  country.  The  fresh  beef  afforded  by  a  couple  of 
oxen  was  veiy  acceptable,  and  contributed  to  keep  us 
in  health. 

Even  before  crossing  the  line,  we  had  been  on  the  look* 
out  for  whales,  and  all  the  boats  and  gear  were  in  readi* 
ness  to  be  lowered,  and  to  go  in  chase  at  a  moment's 
notioa  Everybody  on  board  a  whaler  must  be  wide 
awake,  and  prepared  for  aU  emergencies,  or  the  ship 
may  chance  to  return  home  with  an  empty  hold.  In 
no  position  in  which  a  seaman  can  be  placed,  is  it  so 
necessary  to  belong  to  the  try  fraternity.  If  whales  are 
not  to  be  found  on  one  fishing-ground,  the  ship  must 
move  to  another ;  and  if  not  seen  there,  she  must  sail 
on  till  she  chases  them  round  the  globe.  So  i^  when  a 
whale  is  seen,  the  harpooner  misses  his  aim,  and  the  fish 
dives  and  swims  a  mile  or  more  ofi^  he  must  watch  and 
watch  till  she  rises,  and  try  again.  This  tiy  principle 
should  be  followed  in  aU  the  concerns  of  life.  What- 
ever ought  to  be  done,  try  and  do  it ;  never  suppose  a 
work  cannot  be  done  till  it  has  been  tried — ^persever- 
ance in  duty  is  absolutely  necessary.  Its  neglect  must 
bring  ruin. 

We  had  a  look-out  at  each  mast-head,  and  one  of 
the  mates,  or  the  boatswain,  and  sometimes  the  cap- 
tain, was  stationed  at  the  foretop-gallant  yard-amu 
Sharp  eyes  were,  therefore,  constantly  watching  every 
part  of  the  ocean,  as  our  ship  floated  over  it  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  horizon  in  search  of  the  well-known  spout 
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of  the  whales.  Qreat  improYements  have  taken  pkoe 
Bince  the  time  I  speak  of  in  the  apparatus  employed  in  the 
whale-fisheiy.  I  am  told  that  gons  are  now  used  with 
which  to  send  the  harpoon  into  the  whale's  body,  while 
in  my  time  it  was  driven  by  sheer  strength  and  dexterity 
of  aim,  as  the  haipooner  stood  np  at  his  fall  height  in 
the  bow  of  the  tossing  whale-boat^  dose  to  the  huge 
monster,  one  blow  of  whose  tail  is  sufficient  to  dash  her 
into  atoms. 

We  were,  it  must  be  understood,  in  search  of  the 
sperm  whale,  which  is  a  very  different  animal  from  what 
is  called  the  black  or  Greenland  whale,  whose  chief 
habitation  is  towards  the  North  Polar  regions,  though 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  ocean.  There  are  several 
sorts  of  whales,  but  I  will  not  attempt  to  give  a  learned 
dissertation  on  them.  I  should  not,  indeed,  have  thought 
much  about  the  matter,  had  not  Newman  called  my 
attention  to  it  I  should  have  hunted  them,  and  killed 
them,  and  boiled  down  their  blubber  with  the  notion 
that  we  had  the  produce  of  so  many  .^onboard.  Now 
naturaUsts,  as  he  told  me,  assert  that  whales  should 
not  be  called  ^A.  They  swim  and  live  in  the  water, 
and  so  do  fish ;  they  have  no  legs,  nor  have  fish  ;  but 
their  implements  of  locomotion  are  more  like  arms  than 
fins.  But  whales  do  what  no  fish  do :  they  bring 
forth  their  young  alive — they  suckle  them,  and  tend 
them  with  the  fondest  affection  in  their  youtL  They 
liave  warm  blood,  and  a  double  circulation;  and  they 
breathe  the  atmospheric  air  by  true  lungs.     The  tail  of 
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a  filth  is  placed  yertically,  or  up  and  down ;  that  of  a 
wbale^  horizontally — ^that  is  to  say,  its  hroadest  part  is 
parallel  with  the  surfiioe  of  the  water.  The  tail  of  a 
large  whale  is  upwards  of  20  feet  wide,  and  with  a 
sapeiflGies  of  100  sqnare  feet,  and  it  is  moved  by 
mnsdes  of  immense  strengtL  This  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  tenific  force  with  which  it  can  strike  a  boat 
I  have,  indeed,  heard  of  instances  where  a  whale  has 
stove  in  a  ship's  bottom,  and  caused  her  to  founder, 
with  little  time  for  the  crew  to  escape.  Their  progres- 
sive movement  is  effected  entirely  by  the  tail ;  sometimes, 
when  wishing  to  advance  leisurely,  by  an  oblique  lateral 
and  downward  impulse,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on 
the  other,  just  as  a  boat  is  sent  through  the  water  when 
sculled  with  an  oar;  but  when  mshiog  through  the 
deep  at  their  greatest  speed,  they  strike  the  water,  now 
upwards  and  now  downwards,  with  a  rapid  motion  and 
vast  force.  As  whales  breathe  the  atmospheric  air,  they 
must  come  to  the  surface  firequently  for  a  fresh  supply. 
They  have  then  to  throw  out  the  water  which  has 
got  into  their  mouths  when  feeding.  This  they  do  by 
closing  a  valve  leading  to  the  nasal  passages,  and  forcing 
it  by  means  of  air  through  the  blow-hole  placed  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  head.  It  is  this  necessity  of  whales 
for  breathing  at  the  surface  which  enables  man  to  make 
them  his  prey,  in  spite  of  their  immense  strength,  while 
their  spouts  point  out  to  him  the  place  where  they  are 
to  be  found. 
The  remarks  I  have  made  apply  in  common  to  the 
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two  chief  sorts  of  whales,  but  the  Greenland  whale  is  a 
very  different  animal  from  the  sperm  whale,  of  which 
we  were  in  searcL  The  Greenland  whale  (Balcena 
Mpitioettu)  IB  also  called  the  common,  true,  or  whalebone 
whale.  I  remember  once,  in  a  man-of-war,  &lling^  in 
with  a  dead  whale  in  a  perfect  calm.  We  towed  it 
alongside,  but  so  ignorant  was  eveiybodj  on  board  of 
natural  histoiy,  that  no  one  knew  where  the  whalebone 
was  to  be  found.  At  the  cost  of  great  trouble,  with  a 
horrible  odour  in  our  noses,  we  cut  out  a  jaw-bone ; 
which  was  perfectly  valueless,  except  to  make  the  front 
of  a  summer-house  for  our  commander ;  and  we  then 
let  our  prize  go  with  its  rich  contents,  and  glad  enough 
we  were  to  get  rid  of  it 

The  Greenland  whale  is  less  in  size  than  the  sperm 
— ^its  length  being  about  60  feet  The  head  occu- 
pies about  a  third  of  the  entire  length.  It  is  narrow 
above,  and  broad,  flat,  and  rounded  beneath,  so  as 
to  allow  it  to  move  rapidly  under  the  water.  The 
body  is  largest  about  the  middle,  and  tapers  suddenly 
towards  the  tail  The  general  colour  is  a  blackish 
grey,  with  part  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  throat,  and 
belly  white.  The  lips  are  five  or  six  feet  high,  the  eyes 
very  small,  and  the  external  opening  of  the  ears  scarcely 
perceptible.  The  pectoral-fins  or  arms  are  not  long,  and 
are  placed  about  two  feet  behind  the  angle  of  the  Ups. 
The  black  whale  has  no  teeth ;  but  from  the  upper 
palate  and  jaw  there  hang  down  perpendicularly  nume- 
rous parallel  laminae — ^the  baleen,  or  whalebone,  as  it  is 
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called.*  These  filaments  fill  up  the  whole  of  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth,  and  form  a  most  complete  strainer,  so 
that  only  the  most  minute  animals  can  enter.  This  is 
necessary,  as  the  swallow  is  too  small  to  admit  even  the 
smallest  fish.  When  a  black  whale  feeds,  it  throws  up 
millions  of  small  animals  at  a  time  with  its  thick  lower 
lip,  into  the  straining  apparatus  I  have  described ;  and 
as  they  are  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  when 
its  vast  size  is  considered,  some  slight  notion  may  be 
formed  of  the  prodigious  number  it  must  consume  at  a 
meal 

There  is  another  whale,  found  in  the  northern  regions, 
called  the  razor-backed  whale,  from  a  prominent  ridge 
on  its  back.  It  is  found  100  feet  long.  As  it  is  con- 
stantly moving  along  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour, 
and  is  veiy  powerful  and  active,  frequently  breaking 
away  and  carrying  lines  and  gear  with  it,  only  the  most 
daring  whalers,  in  default  of  other  prey,  venture  to 
attack  it  There  is  a  third  sort  of  whale,  called  the 
broad-nosed  whale,  which  is  in  many  respects  like  a 
razor-back,  but  smaller — its  length  being  from  50  to 
80  feet 

The  smallest  sort  is  the  beaked  whale,  which  is 
about  25  feet  long.  Great  numbers  of  this  whale  are 
often  cau^t  in  the  deep  bays  and  firths  of  Shetland 
and  Orkney. 


*  Thetaleeaor  wbaUbonellutTedeKrIbed  fmrmtamoflTaliuibleportioii 
of  the  prodooe  alKorded  hj  the  black  whato,  althongh  noi  m  Tslaable  m  tht 
oil  extracted  ftom  the  lameuitaML 
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I  must  now  give  an  account  of  the  spermaceti  whale 
(the  PhyKter  Macrocephalus)y  to  capture  which  was  the 
object  of  our  voyage.  It  is  found  throu^  every  part 
of  the  South  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  and  frequently 
makes  its  way  to  &r  northern  latitudes.  Still  the 
southern  seas  must  be  considered  its  chief  abode.  In 
appearance  and  habits  it  is  very  different  from  the  black 
whale.  It  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  razor-back,  and  ex- 
ceeds it  in  bulk.  In  length  it  may  be  said  to  be  from 
80  to  85  feet,  and  from  30  to  35  in  circumference. 
Looking  at  a  sperm  whale,  the  stem  on  its  nose  or  snout 
appears  very  thick,  and  perfectly  blunt,  like  a  huge 
mallet  about  to  strike.  The  head  is  a  third  part  of  the 
length  of  the  body.  At  its  junction  with  the  body  a 
hump  rises,  which  we  whalers  call  the  bunch  of  the 
neck.  Behind  this  is  the  thickest  part  of  the  body, 
which  tapers  off  till  there  is  another  rise,  which  we  call 
the  humpy  in  the  shape  of  a  pyramid — then  commences 
the  imally  as  we  call  it,  or  tail,  with  a  ridge  partly 
down  it  The  '^  small"  gradually  tapers  till  it  contracts 
very  much;  and  at  the  end  the  flukes,  or  what  landsmen 
would  call  the  tail,  is  joined  on.  In  the  immense  head 
is  contained  the  caee^  which  is  a  cavity  of  almost  tri- 
angular shape,  and  of  great  size,  containing,  when  the 
whale  is  alive,  that  oily  substance  or  fluid  called  sper- 
maceti I  have  frequently  seen  a  ton  taken  from  the 
case  of  one  whale,  which  is  fully  ten  large  barrels.  The 
use  to  the  whale  of  the  spermaceti  in  its  head  is,  that, 
being  much  lighter  than  water,  it  can  rise  with  great 
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hdiity  to  the  surfiEu^  and  elevate  its  blow-hole  above 
it  Its  mouth  is  of  great  size,  extending  all  the  length 
of  its  head,  or,  as  I  have  said,  a  third  of  its  whole  length. 
Its  jaws  narrow  forward  to  almost  a  point — indeed,  the 
lower  one  does  so;  and  thns,  as  it  swims  along,  like  the 
stem  of  a  ship,  it  serves  to  divide  the  water  wedge^ 
parting  to  make  way  for  its  hnge  body — the  blunt  snout 
being  all  the  time  like  the  lofly  forecastle  of  an  dd- 
Cushioned  ship,  dear  of  the  waves  high  up  above  it 
The  inside  of  the  monstrous  cavity,  the  mouth,  has  no- 
thing like  the  baleen  or  whalebone,  such  as  is  found  in 
the  Greenland  whale;  but  in  the  lower  jaw  it  has  a 
formidable  row  of  large  teeth  of  conical  shape,  forty-two 
in  number.  It  has,  however,  none  in  the  upper  jaw; 
but  instead,  there  are  holes  into  which  fit  the  points  of 
those  in  the  lower.  These  teeth  are  blunt^  and  are  not 
used  for  biting  or  mastication,  but  merely  to  keep  in  the 
food  which  has  entered  its  moutL  This  food  is  chiefly 
the  S^id  or  Sepia  octopus^  known  also  by  the  name  of 
the  cuttle-fisL  In  the  South  Seas  they  are  of  enormous 
size,  and,  with  their  long  feelers  or  arms  growing  out 
of  their  heads,  are  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  a  man  under 
the  water,  and  to  kill  him. 

The  sperm  whale,  however,  swallows  a  variety  of 
other  fisL  It  catches  them,  not  by  swimming  after 
them,  but  hf  opening  wide  its  mouth  and  letting 
its  prey  swim  into  it!  We  will  suppose  ourselves 
looking  down  that  vast  mouth,  as  the  lower  jaw  hangs 
perpendicularh^  to  the  beUy,  incapable  it   seems  ct 
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moving.  The  interior  of  the  throat  is  yety  large, — 
capable  of  swallowing  a  man ;  the  tongae  is  very  small 
and  delicate,  and  of  a  pure  white  colour ;  so  are  the 
teeth,  which  glisten  brilliantly;  and  so  is  the  whole 
interior.  Fish  are  particolarly  attracted  by  their  white 
appearance.  They  take  it,  perhaps,  to  be  some 
marble  hall  erected  for  their  accommodation;  so  in 
they  swim,  big  and  little  squid  equally  b^uiled  I  How 
tiie  whale's  mouth  must  water  when  he  feels  a  fine  huge 
juicy  octopus  playing  about  his  tongue  I  Up  goes  the 
lower  jaw  like  a  trap-door,  and  cephalapods,  small  and 
large,  find  their  bright  marble  palace  turned  into  a 
dark,  black  prison,  from  which  there  is  no  return ;  for, 
giving  a  turn  with  his  tongue,  he  gulps  them  all  down 
with  a  smack  which  must  make  old  Ocean  resound ! 

In  another  respect,  the  sperm  is  very  different  from  the 
Greenland  whale.  It  seems  to  know  the  power  of  its 
jaws,  and  will  sometimes  turn  on  its  pursuers  and 
attack  them,  though  generally  a  timid  animal,  and  dis- 
posed to  seek  safety  by  flight.  The  general  opinion  is, 
that  sperm  whales  often  fight  with  each  other,  as  we 
have  caught  them  with  their  lower  jaws  twisted  in  a 
variety  of  directions,  and  otherwise  injured.  The  sperm 
whale's  eyes  are  very  small,  with  movable  eyelids,  and  are 
placed  directly  above  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  or  a  third 
part  of  its  whole  length  distant  from  the  snout.  It  is 
very  quick-lighted,  as  it  is  abo  quick  of  hearing.  Its 
ears — small  round  holes,  which  will  not  admit  a  little 
finger — are  placed  directly  behind  the  eyes.     The  fins^ 
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which,  as  I  have  said,  might  be  called  paws,  are  dose 
to  the  angle  of  the  moutL  I  have  known  a  female 
whale  support  her  yonng  on  them ;  and  they  are  used  to 
balance  the  body,  to  steer  by,  and,  when  hard  pressed, 
to  sink  with  greater  rapidity  below  the  surface.  The 
skin  of  the  whale  is  perfectly  smooth,  thou^  old  bulls 
get  rough  marks  about  them.  As  a  rule,  although 
bhick  above  and  white  below,  as  they  advance  in  years, 
like  human  beings,  they  get  grey  on  the  head.  Often- 
times an  old  grey-headed  bull  proves  a  dangerous  enemy. 
I  have  with  greater  minuteness  than  I  intended 
given  an  accoimt  of  the  sperm  whala  Its  habits  and 
mode  of  capture  I  will  describe  in  the  course  of  my 
narrative. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

INCIDENTS  OF  WHAUNO. 

AwAT,  away  the  good  ship  flew  to  round  the  &r-&med 
Cape  Horn.  Stem  and  majestic  it  rose  on  our  star- 
loard-hand ;  its  hoaiy  front,  as  it  looked  down  on  the 
meeting  of  two  mighty  oceans,  bore  traces  of  many  a 
terrific  storm.  Now  all  was  calm  and  bright,  though 
the  vast  undulations  of  the  ocean  over  which  the  ship 
rode,  as  they  met  the  resistance  of  the  cli&,  were 
dashed  in  cataracts  of  spray  high  up  in  the  air,  and 
gave  evidence  of  what  would  be  the  effect  when  a 
storm  was  raging  across  them.  There  was  something 
more  grand  in  the  contemplation  than  in  the  actual 
appearance  of  the  scene,  when  we  reflected  where  we 
were, — on  the  confines  of  those  two  great  seas  which 
encompass  the  earth,  and  which  wash  the  shores  of 
nations  so  different  in  character, — ^the  one  having  at- 
tained the  height  of  civilization,  the  other  being  still 
simk  in  the  depths  of  a  barbarism  too  terrible  almost 
for  contemplation,  as  I  afterwards  had  good  reason  to 
know.  Then  there  was  that  strange,  vast>  dreamy 
swell,  the  breathings,  as  it  were,  of  some  giant  monster. 
It  seemed  as  if  some  wondrous  force  were  ever  acting  on 
that  vast  body  of  water, — that  it  could  not  for  a  mo- 
ment rest  quiet  in  its  bed,  but  must  ever  go  heaving 
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on,  in  calm  and  sonshine  as  well  as  in  storm  and  tem« 
pest  There  was  likewise  in  sight  that  wild  weather- 
beaten  shore,  inhabited,  as  report  declared,  with  men  of 
gigantic  stature  and  untamable  fierceness;  while  to 
the  south  lay  those  mysterious  frost-bound  r^ons 
untrod  by  the  foot  of  man — the  land  of  vast  ^^iers, 
mighty  icebeigs,  and  wide  extended  fields  of  ice.  On 
we  sped  with  a  &vouiing  breeze,  till  we  floated  calmly 
on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  Pacific  off  the  coast  of 
Chili 

With  regard  to  Patagonia,  old  Elnowles  told  me  he 
had  been  there,  but  that,  as  far  as  he  saw,  the  people 
were  not  much  larger  than  the  inhabitants  of  many 
other  countries.  Some  were  big  men;  a  few  nearly 
seven  feet  high,  and  propcHiionably  stout  They  are 
capital  mimics, — the  yeiy  parrots  or  magpies  of  the 
genus  Man. 

"I  say,  Jack,  bear  a  hand  there  now,*'  exclaimed 
one,  repeating  the  words  after  a  saUor  who  had  just 
spoken. 

"What!  do  you  speak  English,  old  fellow)  Qive 
us  your  flipper  then,"  said  Enowles,  thinking  he  had 
found  a  civilized  man  in  that  distant  region. 

^  What !  do  you  speak  English,  old  fellow)  Qive  us 
your  flipper  then,"  repeated  the  savage  with  a  grin,  put- 
ting out  his  hand. 

'*  I  should  think  I  did  1  What  other  lingo  am  I 
likely  to  speak  V*  answered  Knowles^  shaking  the  'Pa^ 
gonian's  huge  paw. 
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*^  What  other  lingo  am  I  likely  to  speak !"  said  the 
savage  with  perfect  deamess. 

«  Why,  I  should  have  thoiight  your  own  native  Pata- 
gcmian,  if  you  are  a  Fatagonian,''  exclaimed  Enowles, 
ATftTnining  the  savage's  not  over-handsome  physiog- 
nomy. 

^  If  you  are  a  Patagoman !"  sud  the  savage,  looking 
in  like  manner  into  Enowles'  face. 

''I — ^I'm  an  Englishman,  I  tell  youl"  cried  Tom, 
somewhat  puzzled. 

**  I'm  an  Englishman,  I  tell  you  l**  cried  the  Pata- 
gonian  in  the  same  indignant  tone. 

"  That's  just  what  I  want  to  arrive  at,"  said  Tom. 
"  So  now  just  tell  me  where  we  can  get  some  good 
baccy  and  a  glass  of  honest  grog." 

The  Patagonian  repeated  the  words. 

"  But  I  ask  you,"  said  Tom. 

'*  But  I  ask  you !"  said  the  savage. 

"  I  tell  you  I'm  a  stranger  here,"  exclaimed  Toul 

**  1  tell  you  I'm  a  stranger  here !"  cried  the  savage. 

"  Where  do  you  come  firom  then  ] "  asked  Tom. 

"Where  do  you  come  firom  theni"  repeated  the 
savage. 

"I  tell  you  I'm  an  Englishman,"  cried  Snowies, 
getting  angiy. 

"  I  tell  you  I'm  an  Englishman !"  exclaimed  the  Pata-. 
gonian  in  the  same  indignant  tones. 

"That's  more  than  111  believe;  and,  to  speak  my 
mind  plainly,  I  believe  that  you  are  an  arrant^  bam- 
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boozling  humbug  I"  cried  Tom.    **  No  offence  though. 
Tou  understand  me  V* 

Whether  it  was  Tom's  expression  of  conntenance^  or 
the  tone  of  his  voice,  I  know  not^  but  as  he  uttered 
these  words,  all  the  savages  burst  into  loud  fits  of  merry 
laughter;  and  as  he  thought  they  were  laughing  at  him, 
he  said  that  he  should  have  liked  to  have  gone  in 
among  them,  and  knocked  them  down  right  and  left 
with  his  fists,  but  they  were  such  precious  big  fellows 
that  he  thought  he  should  have  got  the  worst  of  it  iu 
the  skrimmage. 

He  used  with  infinite  gusto  frequently  to  tell  the 
story  for  our  amusement 

I  am  not  quite  certain,  however,  whether  he  was  de- 
scribing the  Fatagonians  or  the  inhabitants  of  Terra 
del  Fuego.  The  latter  are  veiy  great  mimics,  and  are 
much  smaller  in  size,  less  clothed,  and  more  savage  in 
appearance  than  the  Fatagonians. 

We  touched  at  Valparaiso,  in  Chili,  or,  as  it  may  be 
called,  the  Yale  of  Faradise.  It  is  certainly  by  nature 
a  very  beautiful  and  healthy  spot,  built  on  a  number  of 
high  bills  with  ravines  intervening ;  but  man,  by  his 
evil  practices  and  crimes,  made  it,  when  I  was  there, 
much  more  like  the  Vale  of  Fandemonium.  Dnmken- 
ness  and  all  sorts  of  crimes  were  common,  and  the 
cuchUlo — the  long  knife — was  in  constant  requisition 
among  the  Spaniards,  scarcely  a  night  passing  without 
one  or  more  murders  being  committed.  It  was  then 
little  more  than  a  village,  but  has  now  become  quite  a 
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large  town,  with  a  number  of  English  and  American 
merchants  settled  there.  The  houses  are  built  with 
veiy  thick  walls,  to  withstand  the  constant  attacks  of 
earthquakes  which  they  have  to  undergo.  Having  sup- 
plied ourselves  with  fresh  provisions  and  water,  we 
sailed,  and  stretched  away  into  the  wide  Padfia 

We  had  left  the  coast  of  Chili  about  a  day's  sail 
astenL  A  light  easterly  breeze  was  just  raffling  the 
blue  sea — ^the  noonday  sun  shining  brightly  over  it — ^the 
hands  going  listlessly  about  their  work,  rather  out  of 
spirits  at  our  want  of  success,  not  a  whale  having 
hitherto  been  seen — when  the  cheery  shout  of  the  first 
mate  reached  our  ears  from  the  foretop-gallant  yard- 
arm  of  "  There  she  spouts !  there  she  spouts,  boys !" 

In  an  instant  every  one  was  aroused  into  the  fullest 
activity — the  watch  below  sprung  on  deck — Captain 
Carr  hurried  from  his  cabin,  and  with  his  hand  to  his 
mouth,  shouted  eagerly,  "  Where  away  1 — ^where  away  1" 

"About  a  mile  on  the  starboard-bow,"  cried  Mr. 
Benson,  the  first  mate,  in  return. 

"  Lower  the  boats,  my  lads  1"  exclaimed  the  captain, 
preparing  to  go  in  the  leading  one  himself;  the  first 
and  third  mate  and  the  boatswain  went  in  conmiand 
of  the  others.  Both  Newman  and  I,  as  new  hands, 
remained  on  board,  as  did  the  second  mate,  to  take 
charge  of  the  ship. 

Before  the  boats  were  in  the  water,  the  whale  had 
ceased  spouting;  but  just  as  they  were  shoving  o£^  the 
look-out  broke  forth  in  a  cheeiful  chorus, "  There  again — 
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there  again — there  again !"  the  signal  that  the  whale 
was  once  more  sending  up  its  spout  of  spray  into  the 
air.  The  words  were  taken  up  by  all  on  deck,  while 
we  pointed  with  excited  looks  at  the  whale,  whose  yast 
head  and  hump  could  be  clearly  distinguished  as  he 
swam,  unsuspicious  of  evil,  through  the  calm  waters  of 
thedeep.  Away  flew  the  boats,  urged  on  by  rapid  strokes, 
in  hot  pursuit  The  captain  -took  the  lead.  We  who 
were  left  behind  felt  that  we  were  accompanying  them 
in  heart  and  spirit  The  foam  bubbled  and  hissed  round 
the  bows  of  the  boats  as  they  dove  their  way  through 
the  water.  Not  a  moment  was  there  to  lose — the  dis- 
tance was  great — ^the  whale  had  been  for  some  time 
breathing,  and  might  go  down,  and  perhaps  be  lost 
altogether,  before  the  boats  could  get  up  to  her,  or  they 
might  have  to  chase  her  for  many  miles  before  they 
could  again  reach  her.  Meantime,  the  wind  being  fair, 
the  ship  was  kept  almost  in  the  wake  of  the  boats. 
Away  they  flew ;  each  was  anxious  to  strike  the  first 
whale,  but  the  captain's  took  the  lead,  and  maintained 
it  As  they  got  nearer  the  monster,  it  was  necessary 
to  be  careful,  lest  he  should  take  the  alarm,  and,  seeing 
his  pursuers,  go  down  to  escape  them.  The  men  bent 
to  their  oars  even  more  energetically  than  before ;  the 
captain  stood  up,  harpoon  in  hand ;  his  weapon  was 
raised  on  high;  we  thought  that  the  next  instant 
it  would  be  buried  in  the  monster,  when  up  went  his 
small — ^the  enormous  flukes  rose  high  in  air — ''Back 
of  all — ^back  of  all  l**  we  cried ;  not  that  our  voices 
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could  be  heard  If  not^  that  terrific  stroke  it  is  giving 
will  shiver  the  boat  in  atom&  The  boat  glided  out 
of  the  way,  but  just  in  time^  though  her  crew  were 
drenched  with  spray.  Down  went  the  whale — &r,  &r 
into  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 

Nothing  is  to  be  had  without  trying  for  it — our 
captain  knew  this  welL  All  eyes  were  now  turned  to 
watch  where  the  whale  would  next  rise,  for  rise,  we 
knew,  he  before  long  must,  and  in  all  probability 
within  sight;  so  the  boats  paddled  slowly  on,  the  men 
reserving  their  strength  for  the  moment  when  it  would 
be  required ;  while  we  on  board  shortened  sail,  that  we 
might  have  the  ship  more  under  command,  to  follow 
wherever  they  might  lead.  Every  one  was  watching 
with  intense  eagerness ;  the  four  boats  were  separated 
a  short  distance  from  each  other;  now  and  then  the 
officers  would  stand  up  to  see  if  the  monster  had  risen, 
and  then  they  would  turn  their  gaze  towards  the  ship 
for  a  signal  from  the  look-out  aboard.  Still  the  time 
passed  away,  and  no  whale  appeared. 

An  hour  had  elapsed,  when  again  the  inspiriting 
shout  was  heard  o^  "  There  she  spouts — there  she 
spouts  !"  the  loOk-outs  pointing,  as  before,  over  the 
starboard-bow,  where  the  whale  had  again  risen,  not 
much  more  than  a  mile  away  from  the  boats.  Again 
they  were  in  rapid  movement  We  doubted  not  that 
this  time  they  would  reach  the  monster.  Through  our 
glasses  we  made  him  out  to  be  a  bull — an  old  greyhead, 
and  probably  a  cunning  fellow,  one  likely  to  try  eveiy 
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dodge  whicli  a  whale  can  think  of  to  escape^  and,  if 
failing  to  do  that^  and  hard  pressed,  one  who  was 
likely  to  turn  on  his  pursuers,  and  attack  them  with  his 
open  jaws  or  mi^ty  flukes. 

'^  Well,  whatever  freak  he  takes,  our  captain  is  the 
man  to  meet  him,"  observed  old  Tom  Enowles — a  bug 
expeiienced  hand  in  the  South  Seas,  but  who,  having 
hurt  his  arm,  was  unable  to  go  in  the  boats.  **  As  long 
as  daylight  lasts,  hell  not  give  up  the  chase." 

I  had  thought  that  when  a  whale  was  seen,  it  was 
merely  necessary  to  pull  after  him,  dig  the  harpoons 
into  him,  and  allow  him  to  drag  the  boats  along  till  he 
died;  but  I  found  that  it  was  often  a  far  more  difficult 
task  than  this  to  kill  a  whale. 

"  There  again — there  again !"  shouted  the  look-outs 
from  aloft,  and  the  ciy  was  repeated  by  all  on  deck, 
while  the  whale  continued  spouting.  Fast  as  at  first, 
if  not  faster,  the  boats  flew  after  him — the  captain's 
again  leading. 

"  This  time  we'U  have  him,  surely,"  exclaimed  New- 
man, who  was  as  eager  as  any  of  us. 

"Not  quite  so  sure  of  that,  Ned,"  observed  old 
Knowles.  "  Fve  seen  one  of  these  old  chaps  go  down 
half-a-dozen  times  before  an  harpoon  was  struck  in 
liim,  and,  after  all,  with  three  or  four  in  his  side,  break 
away,  and  carry  them  off  just  as  the  sun  was  setting, 
and  there  was  no  chance  of  getting  another  sight  of 
him.  I  say,  never  be  certain  that  youVe  got  him,  till 
he's  safe  in  the  caska     Fve  seen  one  after  he  has  been 

2£ 
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killed,  go  down  like  a  shot,  for  no  reason  that  any  oce 
on  board  could  tell,  except  to  spite  us  for  having  eaqght 
him." 

While  old  Tom  was  speaking  the  boats  had  ap- 
proached dose  to  the  whale.  For  my  own  par^  after 
what  I  had  heard,  I  fully  expected  to  see  him  lift  hia 
flukes,  and  go  down  as  he  had  done  before.  The 
captain's  boat  was  up  to  him — ^the  rest  hung  back,  nob 
to  run  the  risk  of  alarming  the  wary  monster.  The 
captain  stood  up  in  the  bows — a  fine  bold  figure  he 
looked,  as  he  poised  his  glittering  haipoon  in  his  xi^t 
hand,  high  above  his  head.  "There's — ^peak  your 
oars,"  cried  old  Tom,  as  the  crew  raised  them  with  a 
flourish  to  a  perpendicular  position,  having  given  the 
boat  sufficient  impetus  to  take  her  alongside  the  whale. 
Off  flew  the  weapon,  impelled  by  the  captain's  unerring 
arm,  and  buried  itself  up  to  the  socket  in  the  fat  coating 
with  which  the  leviathan  was  clothed. 

"  It's  socket  up  ! "  cried  old  Knowles.  "  Hurrah, 
lads — hurrah!  our  first  whale's  struck  —  good-luck, 
good-luck — ^hurrah,  hurrah  !  The  cheer  was  taken  up 
by  all  on  board,  as  well  as  by  those  in  the  boats. 
They  now  gave  way  with  a  will  after  the  whale ;  the 
harpooner,  as  another  boat  got  up,  sending  lus  weapon 
into  its  side. 

But  it  is  no  child's  play  now.  The  captain  had 
time  to  dart  a  lance  into  him,  when,  "  Stem  all — stem 
all  1"  was  now  the  cry  of  the  headsman ;  and  the  crewa^ 
with  their  utmost  strength,  backed  the  boats  out  of  the 
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way  of  the  inforiated  animal,  which  in  his  agony  be- 
gan to  lash  the  water  with  his  huge  flukes,  and  strike 
out  in  eveiy  direction  with  a  force  which  would  have 
shattered  to  atoms  any  boat  they  met  Now  his  vast 
head  rose  completely  out  of  the  water — ^now  his  tail, 
as  he  writhed  with  the  pain  the  weapons  had  inflicted. 
The  whole  sur&ce  of  the  surrounding  ocean  was  lashed 
into  foam  by  the  reiterated  strokes  of  those  mighty 
flukes,  while  the  boats  were  deluged  with  the  spray  he 
threw  aloft — the  sound  of  the  blows  reyerberating  far 
away  across  the  water.  The  boat-steerer  now  stood 
ready  to  let  the  lines  run  through  the  loggtirhead  over 
the  bows  of  the  boat  Should  any  one  be  seized  by  their 
coils  as  they  are  running  out^  his  death  would  be  certain. 
Soon  finding  the  hopelessness  of  contendiog  with  his 
enemies  above  water,  the  whale  lifted  Ids  flukes  and 
sounded. 

Down,  down  he  went  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 
Away  flew  the  line  over  the  bows  of  the  boat  Its 
rapid  motion  would  have  set  fire  to  the  wood,  had  not 
the  headsman  kept  pouring  water  over  it,  as  it  passed 
through  its  groove. 

An  oar  was  held  up  firom  the  captain's  boat :  it  was 
a  sign  that  nearly  the  whole  of  their  line,  of  two  hun- 
dred f&thoms,  had  run  out  With  caution,  and  yet 
rapidity,  the  first  mate  in  the  second  boat  bent  on  his 
line ;  soon  the  captain's  came  to  an  end,  and  then  that 
flew  out  as  rapidly  as  the  first  had  done.  To  assist  in 
stopping  the  whale's  downward  course,  drougues  were 
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now  bent  on  to  the  line  as  it  ran  ont;  but  thej  ap- 
peared to  have  little  more  effect  in  impeding  his  pro- 
gress than  a  log-ship  has  in  stopping  the  way  of  a 
vessel ;  and  yet  they  have,  in  reality,  much  more^  as 
eveiy  pound-weight  in  addition  tells  on  the  back  of  a 
racer. 

Again  an  oar  went  np,  and  the  third  boat  bent  on, 
adding  more  drougaes  to  stop  his  way.  Tliey  at 
length  appeared  to  have  effect  **  Tliere ;  haul  in  the 
slack,"  cried  old  Tom.  ''He's  rising,  lads;  he's 
rising!" 

The  boat-steerer  was  seen  in  the  last  boat,  busily 
coiling  away  the  line  in  the  tub  as  he  hauled  it  in. 
When  he  had  got  all  his  line,  that  belonging  to  the 
next  boat  was  in  like  manner  coiled  away;  then  the 
captain's  line  was  hauled  in. 

Thick  bubbles  now  rose  in  rapid  succession  to  the 
surface,  followed  by  a  commotion  of  the  water,  and  the 
huge  head  of  the  monster  rushed  suddenly  upward, 
sending  forth  a  dense  spout  on  higL  The  captain's 
boat  was  now  hauled  gently  on,  the  boat-steerer  guiding 
it  close  up  to  the  fin  of  the  wounded  whale.  Again 
Captain  Carr  stood  up  with  his  long  lance  in  hand, 
and  plunged  it,  as  few  on  board  could  have  done,  deep 
into  his  side.  At  the  same  moment  the  rest  of  the 
boats  pulled  up  on  the  opposite  side,  the  harpooner  in 
the  leading  one  striking  lus  harpoon  into  him.  Again 
the  cry  arose  of  "  Stem  all — stem  all ! "  It  was  time, 
indeed,  to  get  out  of  the  way,  for  the  whale  seemed  to 
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feel  that  he  was  engaged  in  his  last  strog^e  for  freedom 
aiid  for  life.  He  threw  himself  with  all  his  monstrous 
bulk  completely  out  of  the  water,  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
get  loose  finom  his  foes.  Off  finom  him  all  the  boats 
backed 

He  now  became  the  assailant  He  rushed  at  them 
with  his  head  and  lower-jaw  let  drop^  seemingly  capable 
of  devouring  one  of  them  entire.  I  almost  thou^t  he 
would;  but  he  was  already  fatigued  with  his  wounds 
and  previous  exertions.  The  line^  too,  of  the  mate's 
boat  had  many  times  encircled  his  body.  Suddenly  it 
parts  1  The  boat  of  the  captain,  after  he  had  darted  his 
lance,  was  backed  in  time,  and  got  clear  from  the 
whale's  attack,  but  the  first  mate  was  not  so  fbrtunata 
The  whale  seemed  to  have  singled  him  out  as  the  victim 
of  his  revenge.  Having  in  vain  lashed  at  him  with  his 
flukes,  he  turned  towards  him  with  his  head,  rushing 
on  with  terrific  force.  He  caught  the  boat  as  she  was 
retreating,  in  an  instant  capsizing  her,  and  sending  all 
her  crew  struggling  in  the  waves.  I  thought  he  would 
immediately  have  destroyed  them,  but  he  swam  on, 
they  happily  escaping  the  blows  of  his  flukes,  and  went 
head  out  across  the  ocean,  followed  by  the  first  boat  and 
the  two  others. 

Were  they  going  to  allow  our  shipmates  to  perish 
unaided  1  I  thought  and  fully  expected  to  hear  the 
second  mate  ordor  another  boat  to  be  lowered  to  go  to 
their  assistance.  But  they  did  not  require  any.  Two 
of  the  men  ooxdd  not  swim,  but  the  others  supported 
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them  till  tiiey  got  them  up  to  the  boat,  from  which 
they  had  been  a  little  way  separated,  and  then  by  press- 
ing down  the  gunwale  they  qnickly  righted  her.  They 
then,  holding  on  on  either  side,  baled  away  till  they 
could  get  into  her  and  still  have  her  gonwale  above 
water,  when  they  very  qnickly  freed  her  altogether. 
Everything  had  been  secured  in  the  boat^  so  that  nothing 
was  lost;  and  as  soon  as  she  was  to  light^  off  she  started 
again  in  the  chase. 

Away  flew  the  captain's  boat,  dragged  on  by  the  line 
at  the  rate,  it  seemed,  of  full  ten  knots  an  hour.  The 
other  boats  followed  as  fSeist  as  their  crews  could  lay 
their  backs  to  the  oars ;  but  for  a  long  time  they  could 
gain  nothing  on  him,  but  were  fast  falling  astern.  We 
had  again  filled,  and  were  standing  on.  At  last  he 
began  to  slacken  his  paca  The  loss  of  blood  from  his 
many  wounds,  and  his  evident  exertions,  were  rapidly 
weakening  him.  Still,  so  far  off  had  he  gone,  that  the 
captain's  boat  was  scarce  to  be  seen,  and  the  others 
were  mere  specks  on  the  ocean. 

Once  again,  however,  we  were  overtaking  them.  The 
captain  was  once  more  hauling  in  the  slack — the  other 
boats  were  getting  up — ^the  headsmen  standing,  harpoon 
in  hand,  ready  to  give  the  whale  fresh  and  still  more 
deadly  wounds.  They  ranged  up  alongside,  and  har- 
poons and  lances  flew  frx)m  the  boats.  The  monster  no 
longer  threw  up  water  alone,  but  blood  was  sent  in  a 
thick  spout  frt)m  his  blow-hole,  sprinkling  the  men  in 
the  boats,  and  staining  the  bright  blue  sea  around. 
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Stilly  in  spite  of  all  his  foes,  he  struggled  on  bravely  for 
1]£bl  Tjafthing  the  water,  so  as  to  drive  his  relentless 
assailants  to  a  distance,  he  once  more  lifted  his  flnkes 
and  sounded;  but  they  were  prepared  to  let  the  lines 
run.     Down  he  went  again. 

"  Hell  be  lost—hell  be  lostl"  I  exclaimed,  as  did 
others  not  accustomed  to  the  work. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it  on  that  account,"  said  old  Enowles. 
''He  can't  remain  long  under  water  after  what  he's 
gone  througL  Hell  be  up  agam  soon ;  and  then  stand 
by,  my  hearties,  for  his  flurry ! " 

Old  Enowles  was  right  Up  came  the  whale  again, 
at  a  short  distance  only  from  where  he  had  gone  down, 
having  dragged  out  from  each  boat  not  a  hundred 
f&thoms  of  lin&  Once  more  the  boats  approached,  and 
fresh  lances  were  darted  into  him ;  but  they  quickly  had 
to  retreat,  for  now  his  head  went  up,  now  his  tail ; 
now  he  sprung  again  right  out  of  the  water,  twisting 
and  turning  in  every  direction. 

"  He  has  his  death-pang  on  him,"  cried  old  Enowles. 
"  He'll  be  ours  before  long; — ^but,  ah !  one  of  them  has 
caught  it!" 

One  of  the  boats  had  indeed  caught  it  We  could 
not  tell  which,  for  the  others  were  covered  with  the 
foam  and  ensanguined  water  cast  on  every  side  by  the 
monster  in  his  wUd  contortions.  The  fragments  lay 
floating,  scattered  far  and  wide,  and  several  men  were 
seen  striking  out  towards  the  other  boats,  half-turning 
their  heads,  as  if  in  expectation  of  being  pursued.    But| 
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as  we  counted  their  number,  they  did  not  appear  to 
be  all  thera  There  were  but  five  One,  we  feared,  was 
missing.  Anxiously  we  kept  our  eyes  fixed  on  the 
spot,  hoping  to  see  our  shipmate^  whoever  he  might  be, 
appear. 

"  Hurrah ! — he's  there — ^he's  there ! "  we  shouted,  as 
we  discovered  the  sixth  man  swimming  out  from  among 
the  mass  of  bloody  foam  which  surrounded  the  whale, 
who  for  an  instant  seemed  to  be  resting  from  his  exer- 
tions. While  the  boats  were  taking  them  on  board, 
again  the  whale  darted  rapidly  out^  but  this  time  it  was 
to  perform  the  segment  of  a  circle. 

"  He's  in  his  flurry,  lads — he's  in  his  flurry !"  shouted 
old  Knowles.     "  He'll  be  dead  in  another  minute." 

"  Last  scene  of  all,  which  ends  this  strange,  eventful 
history,"  said  Newman,  who  through  his  glass  had  been 
eagerly  watching  the  chasa  As  the  words  went  out  of 
his  mouth  the  whale  rolled  over  on  his  side,  a  well- 
won  prize,  and  loud  shouts  from  the  crews  of  the  boats 
and  from  all  on  deck  rent  the  air. 

The  fragments  of  the  shattered  boat  being  collected, 
and  the  three  remaining  ones  made  fwt  to  the  whale, 
they  began  towing  it  towards  the  ship,  while  we  made 
sail  to  meet  them. 

All  hands  were  employed  for  an  instant  in  congratu- 
lating each  other  when  we  got  the  whale  alongside,  and 
tlien  every  means  were  taken  to  secure  it  for  "  cutting- 
in" — so  the  operation  of  taking  off  the  blubber  is  called. 
The  coopers  had  meantime  been  getting  ready  the 
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lAige  caldrons  for  boiling  the  blabber;  wbich  opera- 
tion is  called  "  txying-ouf  A  rope  passed  round  the 
"windlass,  and  rove  through  a  block  &st  to  the  head  of 
the  mainmast^  was  carried  over  the  side,  with  a  large 
hook  at  the  end  of  it  The  first  thing  done  was  to  cnt 
off  the  head  of  the  whale,  which,  with  the  neck-part 
up,  was  strongly  secured,  and  floated  astern. 

''That  head  has  got  better  than  a  ton  of  oil  in  it,** 
observed  old  Knowles,  who  was  aiding  the  work.  ''  It's 
worth  no  end  of  money." 

"  Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  crown,"  observed 
Newman,  leaning  eagerly  over  the  side.  "It's  fine 
work  this,  thougk" 

A  stage  had  been  let  down  at  the  side  of  the  vesse!, 
on  which  those  who  had  cut  off  the  head  were  stationed. 
One  of  them  now  made  a  hole  in  the  blubber  with  the 
instrument  used  for  cutting-in,  called  a  spad&  A  rope 
was  then  fastened  round  the  waist  of  another  man,  and 
he  descended  on  the  body  of  the  whale,  taking  the  hook 
I  have  spoken  of  in  his  hand.  This  hook  he  fastened 
into  the  hole  he  had  cut     The  operation  now  began. 

Some  with  spades  cut  the  blubber  or  fat  mass 
which  surrounds  the  body  into  a  strip  between  two 
and  three  feet  wide,  in  a  spiral  form,  while  others 
hoisted  away  on  the  tackle  to  which  the  hook  was 
attached.  Slowly  the  blanket-piece,  thus  cut  off^ 
ascended  over  the  side,  the  body  turning  round  and 
round  as  its  coat  or  bandage,  for  so  we  may  call  it,  was 
unwound     By  the  side  of  the  pots  were  hortei — • 
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blocks  of  wood — on  which  the  blabber  was  cut  up.  As 
the  long  strip  was  drawn  up,  another  hook  was  seemed 
lower  down,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  blanket-piece 
was  cut  off  and  chopped  hito  thin  pieces  on  the  blocks. 
The  pieces  were  then  thrown  into  big  pots,  under 
which  fires  were  kindled.  After  the  first  caldrons- 
full  had  been  boiled,  the  lumps  of  blubber  fix>m  which 
the  oil  had  been  extracted  were  taken  out,  and  served 
as  fuel  to  continue  our  firea  In  reality,  the  whole 
operation  was  performed  in  a  veiy  cleanly  and  orderly 
way;  but  a  stranger  at  a  distance  woxdd  scarcely 
think  so. 

Night  overtook  us  while  we  were  engaged  in  the 
work,  and  watch  and  watch  we  continued  it,  lest  a  gale 
might  spring  up  and  compel  us  to  abandon  our  prize 
before  it  was  all  secured.  No  scene  could  be  wilder  or 
more  unearthly  than  that  presented  during  the  night 
by  the  whaler's  decks.  The  lurid  fires  surrounding 
the  seething  caldrons  cast  a  red  glare  on  all  around, — 
on  the  masts  and  rigging  of  the  ship,  enveloped  in  the 
dense  wreaths  of  smoke  which  ascended  from  them, — on 
the  sturdy  forms  of  the  seamen,  with  their  muscular  arms 
bared  to  the  shoulder.  Some  were  cutting  off  huge  blan- 
ket-pieces ;  others  chopping  them  small  on  the  horses ; 
others  throwing  them  into  the  pots,  or  with  long  poles 
stirring  the  boiling  fluid,  or  raking  out  the  scraps,  as 
the  refuse  is  called,  to  feed  the  flames ;  while  others, 
again,  were  drawing  off  the  oil  into  the  casks  ready  to 
receive  it^  and  stowing  them  away  in  the  hold. 
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Tlie  whole  of  the  foUoiniig  day  and  the  followmg 
night  found  ns  employed  in  a  similar  manner.  At  last 
the  whole  carcass  was  stripped  to  the  very  flukes  of 
every  particle  of  blubber,  and,  to  our  no  little  satisfiAC- 
tion,  cast  loose  to  float  away,  and  to  become  a  feast  for 
the  fish  of  the  sea  and  the  birds  of  the  air.  The  head, 
full  of  the  valuable  spermaceti,  was  now  floated  along- 
side. A  bucket  was  then  forced  down  through  the 
neck,  by  means  of  a  long  pde^  into  the  case^  till,  by  re- 
peated dips,  it  was  entirely  emptied  of  its  contents ; 
and,  as  Enowles  predicted,  the  case  was  found  to  con- 
tain even  more  than  a  ton  of  oil  The  spermaceti  was 
carefully  boiled  by  itself — an  operation  necessary  to  pre- 
serve it  The  blubber  surrounding  the  head  was  also 
taken  off  and  boiled  down,  and  the  empty  skull  was 
then  cast  loose,  and  sunk,  by  its  own  weighty  with 
rapidity  to  the  bottom — ^there,  perhaps,  to  form  the 
cavemed  abode  of  some  marine  monster  never  yet  seen 
by  human  eye.  It  took  us  nearly  three  days  to  cut-in, 
try-out^  and  stow  away  that  huge  whale,  the  produce 
altogether  being  no  less  than  eighty-five  barrels !  We 
broke  forth  into  loud  shouts  when  our  work  was  accom- 
plished and  our  first  fish  stowed  away. 

I  have  no  great  sympathy  with  those  who  talk  of 
the  cruelty  of  the  work.  A  whale  feels  acutely,  no 
doubt^  and  so  does  a  mouse  or  a  sparrow  when  wounded ; 
but  not  having  huge  bodies  to  twist  and  turn  about  in 
their  agony,  they  do  not  appear  to  su£fer  so  much  as 
does  the  mighty  monarch  of  the  deep.    I  suspect  that 
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the  amount  of  pain  felt  by  the  small  animal  is  equally 
great  with  that  felt  by  the  lai^  one.  However,  I  would 
make  my  argument  a  plea  for  merciful  treatment  of  all 
alike^  and  urge  that  pain  should  never  be  unnecessarily 
inflicted  on  even  the  smallest  of  created  beings  in  whose 
nostrils  is  the  breath  of  lifa 

Our  success  put  us  all  in  spirits,  and  we  were  ready 
to  do  or  to  dare  anything.  Our  captain  had  heard  that 
sperm  whales  were  to  be  found  in  the  icy  seas  towards 
the  Antarctic  Pole^  and,  accordingly,  before  keeping 
across  to  New  Zealand  and  the  isles  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  he  resolved  to  take  a  cruise  to  the  south  for  a 
few  weeks  in  order  to  try  our  fortune.  Over  the  seas 
on  which  we  were  sailing  it  was  necessary,  both  night 
and  day,  to  keep  a  very  sharp  look-out ;  not  only  for 
whales,  but  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  coral-reefs,  and 
islands  of  all  sizes,  which  in  many  parts  sprinkle  it 
so  thickly. 

"  Land  ahead  !  **  was  shouted  from  the  foretop-maat- 
head  one  forenoon,  as  we  were  slowly  gliding  over  the 
blue  surface  of  the  deep.  As  we  got  up  with  it,  we  saw 
that  it  was  a  long,  low,  almost  barren  island,  a  few  trees 
only  in  the  higher  parts  retrieving  it  firom  actual  sterility. 
It  was  a  wild,  desolate,  melancholy-looking  spot,  such 
as  would  make  a  man  shudder  at  the  very  thought  of 
being  wrecked  on  it  At  one  end,  inside  a  reef  over 
which  the  surf  was  breaking  violently,  lay  a  dark  ob- 
ject As  the  officers  were  inspecting  it  through  their 
glasses^  they  pronounced  it  to  be  a  wreck.     There  could 
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be  no  doubt  about  it,  and  Captain  Cair  reeoihred  at 
once  to  yisdt  the  spot,  to  discover  whether  any  of  the 
crew  still  remained  alive. 

As  we  stood  on,  a  loud  sound  of  roaring  and  yelping 
Teached  our  ears,  and  we  saw  on  many  of  the  rocks 
which  surrounded  the  island,  a  vast  number  of  seals  of 
the  sort  called  "  sea  lions."  Newman  and  several  of  us 
were  eager  to  get  in  among  them,  to  knock  some  of 
them  on  the  head,  that  we  might  make  ourselves  caps 
and  jackets  for  our  cruise  in  the  icy  seas.  The  captain 
was  equally  anxious  to  get  some  seal-skins,  and  he 
told  us  that  after  we  had  visited  the  wreck,  and  ex- 
plored the  island,  we  should  tiy  and  catch  some  of  the 
animals. 

Seals  are  curious-looking  creatures.  The  head,  with 
its  large  mild  eyes,  and  snout,  and  whiskers,  looks 
like  that  of  some  good-natured,  intelligent  dog;  and 
one  expects,  as  they  are  swimming,  to  see  four  legs  and 
a  thin  curly  tail  come  out  of  the  water.  Instead  of 
that,  the  body  narrows  away  till  there  is  seen  a  tail 
like  that  of  a  fish.  The  hind  feet  are  like  those  of  a 
duck,  when  in  the  water,  and  the  front  ones  have, 
beyond  the  skin,  only  a  flapper  or  paw  with  claws  at 
the  end  of  it  They  are  covered  with  thick,  glossy 
hair  closely  set  against  the  skin.  The  form  of  their 
jaws  and  teeth  proves  that  they  are  carnivorous,  and 
they  are  known  to  live  on  fish,  crabs,  and  sea-birds. 
The  birds  they  catch  in  the  water,  as  they  can  swim 
with  great  rapidity  and  ease.    They  can  remain,  also^ 
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for  a  considerable  time  mider  the  water^  without  ooming 
to  the  BOT&uce  to  breathe. 

The  sea-lion,  which  was  the  species  of  seal  we  were 
hoping  to  attack,  grows  to  the  length  of  ten  feet  The 
colour  is  of  a  yellowish  brown,  and  the  males  have  a 
large  mane,  which  covers  their  neck  and  shoulders,  so 
that  they  have  veiy  much  the  appearance  of  lions  when 
their  upper  part  alone  is  seen  above  the  water.  Such 
were  the  monsters  which  seemed  to  be  gaarding  the  island 
towards  which  we  were  pulling^  their  roar  vying  in 
loudness  with  the  hoarse  sound  of  the  surf  as  it  beat 
on  the  rock-bound  shore. 

Newman  and  I  were  in  the  captain's  boat  As  we 
pulled  in  for  the  land,  we  saw  that  the  surf  rolled  up 
on  every  side,  and  for  some  time  we  could  not  discover 
a  clear  spot  through  which  we  might  urge  the  boats. 
We  continued  pulling  on  for  half  a  mile  or  more,  and 
caught  sight  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  chaimel  between 
the  reefs.  The  captain  ordered  us  to  give  way,  and 
bending  to  our  oars,  we  pulled  on  with  a  will  A  sailor 
loves  a  run  on  shore,  even  though  that  shore  may  be 
but  a  barren  sand;  but  here  we  had  two  objects  to 
excite  our  interest  The  deserted  wreck  claimed  our 
first  attentioiL  It  was  easy  to  see  how  she  had  got 
into  her  present  positioiL  An  unusually  high  tide  and 
heikvy  gale  must  have  lifted  her  over  the  ree^  and 
driven  her  on  shore;  and  the  wind  falling  before  she 
had  time  to  go  to  pieces,  must  have  left  her  compara- 
tively safe  from  further  injury.     The  captain  stood  up 
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in  bis  boat  to  watcb  for  an  opportuiiity  to  enter  the 


^  Now,  again,  my  lads,  give  way  1"  be  sbontecL  The 
boat  lifted  on  the  summit  of  a  roller,  and  mshing  on 
with  the  dark  rocks  and  hissing  foam  on  either  side  of 
ns,  in  another  instant  we  f onnd  ourselyes  calmly  floating 
in  a  reef-snrroonded  lagoon  or  bay.  We  had  to  pnll 
back  for  some  distance  to  get  to  the  wreck,  and  as  we 
advanced,  we  looked  along  the  shore  to  discover,  if  we 
could,  traces  of  any  of  the  crew.  All,  however,  was 
silent  and  desolate. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  island,  Newman  observed 
that  he  thonght  it  must  be  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano,  and  that  even  the  lapse  of  ages  had  allowed 
scarcely  soil  enough  to  collect  on  it^  to  permit  of  more 
than  the  scanty  vegetation  which  was  visible 

As  we  approached  the  wreck,  we  found  that  she  had 
gone  stem  on  into  the  mouth  of  a  little  creek,  and  there 
had  been  held  fast  by  two  rocks.  Her  build  at  once 
made  us  suspect  that  she  was  a  whaler,  like  ourselves. 
All  her  boats  and  bulwarks  were  gone,  and  her  stem 
was  much  stove  in.  Her  main  and  mizzen  masts  had 
been  carried  away,  so  had  her  foretop-mast  and  the  head 
of  the  foremast  below  the  top,  the  stump  only  remain- 
icg.  On  this  a  yard  still  hung  across,  and  the  tattered 
fragment  of  a  sail,  showing  us  that  she  had  run  stem 
on  into  her  present  position.  As  her  stem  could  be 
approached  by  water  which  was  quite  smooth,  we  ran 
the  boats  under  it,  and  climbed  on  board.    The  sea  had 
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made  a  dean  breach  through  the  stem,  and  inundated 
the  cabm,  which  presented  a  scene  of  ruin  and  desola- 
tion. The  bulkheads  had  been  knocked  away,  the  con- 
tents of  the  sideboard,  and  sleeping-places,  and  lockera^ 
aU  lay  scattered  about^  shattered  into  firagments,  in  the 
wildest  confusion  among  sand,  and  slimy  sea-weed,  and 
shells,  which  thickly  coated  the  whole  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  cabin ;  while  the  hold  itself  between  which  and 
the  cabin  all  the  partitions  had  been  knocked  away, 
was  full  of  water.  No  living  being  remained  on  board 
to  tell  us  how  the  catastrophe  had  occurred.  On  going 
forward,  we  found  that  the  rocks  between  which  she 
was  jammed  were  separated  from  the  shore,  and  that 
without  a  boat  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  get 
aboard.  After  the  captain  had  examined  the  wreck,  he 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  she  had  been  there  three  or 
four  years,  if  not  longer.  One  thing  appeared  certain, 
that  she  could  not  have  got  where  she  was  without 
people  on  board  to  steer  her;  and  then  the  question 
arose  what  had  become  of  them ) 

If  any  of'  them  were  still  alive  on  the  shore, 
they  must  long  ago  have  seen  the  ship,  and  would 
have  been  waiting  to  receive  us.  The  captain  thought 
that  they  might  have  possibly  been  taken  off  by 
another  ship  soon  after  the  wreck;  still  he  resolved 
not  to  return  without  having  searched  thoroughly  for 
them.  We  pulled  round  astern  of  the  wreck,  and 
there,  in  a  sort  of  natural  dock,  found  an  easy  landing- 
place. 
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As  we  walked  acroes  the  island,  we  found  tbat  some 
of  the  lower  spots,  the  dells  and  valleys,  produced  a 
greater  amount  of  vegetation  than  had  appeared  at  a 
distance;  but  could  not  retrieve  the  character  of  desola- 
tion given  by  the  bhick,  barren  hills,  and  dark  abrupt 
cli£b  which  arose  on  eveiy  side.  We  had  given  up  all 
expectation  of  finding  any  one  alive,  or  any  signs  of 
the  spot  ever  having  been  inhabited,  when  we  heard 
a  ciy  fix>m  Newman,  who  had  wandered  a  little  on  one 
side. 

We  found  him  standing  on  a  green  hiUock,  raised  a 
little  above  the  valley,  whence  on  one  side  a  wide  view 
over  the  blue  sparkling  sea  could  be  obtaiQed,  with  some 
shrubs  of  semi-tropical  luxuriance,  and  the  bright  yellow 
sands  forming  the  for^pround,  while  behind  arose  the 
dark  frowning  cliffs  and  hills  I  have  described.  On 
the  top  of  the  hiUock  were  four  mounds,  side  by  side, 
and  at  one  end  of  each  was  seen  a  rough,  flat  piece  of 
wood,  a  rude  substitute  for  a  grave-stone.  There  were 
names  on  them  of  Englishmen,  and  dates  showing  that 
they  had  died  at  intervals  of  a  month  or  two  from  one 
another. 

Where  were  the  survivors  ] — ^who  had  buried  these 
meni  was  no^  the  question.  A  group  of  cocoa-nut 
trees,  all  that  were  on  the  island,  marked  the  spot 
It  was  one  selected  with  much  taste.  The  discovery 
induced  us  to  persevere  in  our  searcL  We  wandered 
on  for  another  hour,  turning  in  every  direction;  for  so 
full  of  undulations  was  the  island,  that  we  might  easily 
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have  passed  the  very  spot  we  were  in  search  oL  At 
last  we  were  again  called  together  by  a  shoat  from 
Newman. 

We  foond  him  standing  before  a  rade  hut  erected 
in  fix>nt  of  a  cave^  which  formed,  indeed,  a  back  apart- 
ment to  it  There  was  only  one  vougfi  bed-place  on 
one  side  of  it^  though  there  were  several  stools  and  a 
table  in  the  centre.  A  seaman's  chest  stood  open,  and 
contained  a  few  articles  of  clothing.  There  were  two 
muskets,  and  some  powder-flasks  hung  up  against  the 
wall;  but  there  was  no  food,  although  an  iron  pot^  and 
a  sauce-pan,  with  a  place  where  a  fire  had  been  made, 
showed  that  provisions  had  at  one  time  been  cooked 
there.  On  a  shelf  there  were  several  books,  both  in 
English  and  in  foreign  languages,  and  above  them  was 
a  flute  with  a  music-book.  A  few  carpenter's  tools 
were  arranged  on  another  shelf.  Several  things  showed 
that  the  place  had  last  been  inhabited  by  a  person  of 
superior  education.  On  opening  the  books,  a  name  was 
found  in  several  of  them.  It  was  that  of  William  Evans. 
Two  of  them  Newman  discovered  to  be  on  medical  sub- 
ject?, which  of  course  made  us  conjecture  that  they  had 
belonged  to  the  surgeon  of  the  ship.  The  decayed  state  of 
the  books  showed  that  it  was  long  since  they  had  been 
opened,  and  on  a  further  examination  of  the  hut,  it 
also  was  found  to  be  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition. 
From  the  number  of  things  left  in  the  hut,  Captain 
Carr  surmised  that  the  last  occupants  must  have  left 
the  place  very  suddenly,  if;  indeed,  they  had  left  it  at 
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alL  One  thing  was  certain,  that  we  were  not  likely  to 
find  any  of  them  on  the  island. 

We  were,  therefore,  on  our  return  to  the  boats,  when 
I  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  sitting,  with  his  back  to  a 
rock,  on  a  gentle  slope,  whence  a  liew  could  be  obtained 
of  .the  blue  ocean.  I  had  separated  a  little  from  my 
companions.  I  called  to  him,  and  I  thou^t  I  heard 
him  answer, — ''  Hallo^  who  calls  t "  His  face  was  turned 
away  from  me,  and  he  did  not  move.  I  called  again, 
and  at  that  moment  Newman  broke  through  the  brush- 
wood, and  joined  me.  Together  we  climbed  the  hill, 
both  equally  surprised  that  the  man  we  saw  did  not  get 
up  to  meet  u&  In  another  minute  we  were  by  his 
sida  The  straw-hat,  stained  and  in  tattws,  covered  a 
skull;  the  clothes,  decayed  and  discoloured,  himg 
loosely  on  a  fleshless  skeleton.  A  book  was  by  his 
sid&  It  was  copy  of  a  Latin  poet — Horace,  Newman 
told  m&  Before  him  was  another  book  of  manuscript ; 
and,  as  we  looked  about,  we  picked  up  the  remains  of 
a  f)eiicil,  which  had  dropped  from  the  dead  man's 
fingers.  Newman  opened  the  manuscript,  and  though 
it  was  rotten,  and  the  characters  much  defaced,  he 
could  still  decipher  them.  He  glanced  his  eye  rapidly 
over  them. 

"Ah !  poor  fellow,  his  appears  to  have  been  a  sad 
fate,"  he  remarked  with  a  voice  full  of  sadness.  "Com- 
pelled by  a  strong  necessity  to  leave  England — to 
wrench  asunder  all  the  ties  which  held  him  there,  and 
embark  on  board  a  South-seaman  as  surgeon  —  he 
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seems  to  have  had  a  hard  life  of  it  with  a  dnmken, 
brutal  captain,  and  ignorant, — ^not  a  human  bemg  with 
whom  he  could  fifympathise.  Unable  to  return  home^ 
after  three  years*  service  he  exchanged  into  another 
ship.  His  master  and  officers,  with  all  the  boats,  were 
away  in  chase  of  whales,  which  had  appeared  about 
them  in  great  numbers,  when  a  gale  arose.  The  crew, 
already  too  much  weakened  by  that  scourge  of  the 
ocean,  the  scurvy,  and  the  loss  of  several  men,  were 
unable  to  shorten  saiL  The  boats  were  &r  out  of  sights 
as  they  believed,  to  windward.  In  vain  they  endea- 
voured to  beat  up  to  them.  The  main  and  mizzen 
masts  went  by  the  board ;  and  the  gale  still  further 
increasing,  they  were  compelled  to  run  before  it, 
without  a  prospect  of  picking  up  their  shipmates  in 
the  boats. 

"  Away  they  drove  for  several  days  before  the  wind, 
till  one  night  all  who  were  below  were  thrown  out  of 
their  berths  by  a  violent  concussion.  Again  and 
again  the  ship  struck, — ^the  sea  beat  in  her  stem.  They 
rushed  on  deck.  It  was  to  find  nearly  all  those  who 
had  been  there  washed  away.  The  next  instant,  the 
ship  again  lifting,  was  carried  into  smooth  water,  and 
finally  jammed  fast  in  the  position  we  had  found 
her. 

"  Five  only  of  all  the  crew  then  survived,  and  they 
were  the  most  sickly.  The  writer  was  himself  suffering 
from  illness ;  happily,  however,  he  bore  up  against  it 
They  collected  all  the  provisions,  and  all  articles  likdy 
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to  be  UBefii],  which  the  sea  had  not  destroyed,  and 
earned  them  on  shores  which  they  easily  reached  by 
means  of  a  raft 

^  They  had  food  enongh  to  last  them  for  some  time ; 
but  they  had  but  a  scanty  supply  of  water.  In  vain  they 
searched  through  the  island — ^no  springs  were  to  be 
found.  With  great  labour  they  got  up  all  the  casks  of 
water  still  uninjured  from  the  hold,  and  resolved  to 
husband  the  contents.  They  formed  themselves  a 
habitation.  They  made  reservoirs,  ia  which  to  catch 
the  ndn  when  it  fell ;  but  in  those  latitudes,  for  many 
weeks  together  no  rain  fells.  For  a  time,  with  their 
firearms,  they  killed  a  few  birds  ;  but  their  ammxmition 
failed  them,  and  they  could  kiU  no  more.  Their  water 
was  at  last  expended,  and  for  many  weeks  together  the 
only  moisture  they  could  obtain  was  by  chewing  the 
leaves  of  the  shrubs  and  grass  they  found.  They  con- 
tinued, as  at  first,  very  weak.  They  talked  of  building 
a  boat  firom  the  wreck ;  but  had  neither  strength  nor 
knowledge  among  them  sufficient  for  the  under- 
taking. 

"  At  last  their  spirits  gave  way,  and  disease  made 
fearful  progress  with  them  aU.  One  by  one  they  died, 
and  the  survivors  buried  them.  The  writer  of  the  sad 
journal  was  alone  left."  Alas !  not  a  word  did  he 
say  about  seeking  consolation  where  alone  it  can  be 
given, — not  a  thought  about  another  world  and  judg- 
ment to  come.  The  writer  seemed  to  pride  himself  on 
his  heathen  stoicism, — ^heathen  expressions  of  resigna- 
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tion  were  alone  mentioned.  His  dying  eyes  Lad  rested 
on  the  pages  of  Horace — his  dying  thoughts^  were  they 
heavenward  1 

<<  In  vain  had  he  crawled  to  the  spot  where  we  found 
him,  day  after  day,  in  the  funt  hopes  of  seeing  a  ship 
to  bear  him  away.  Three  long  years  had  thns  passed, 
and  all  the  food  that  had  be^i  bron^t  on  shore  had 
been  consumed ;  and  he  had  not  strength  to  search  for 
more,  so  he  came  up  there  and  sat  himself  down,  and 
his  spirit  passed  away." 

Mr.  Newman  had  read  this  n^id  sketch  of  the  last 
events  in  the  life  of  this  unhappy  exile  before  the 
captain  came  up,  when  he  handed  him  the  journal 
The  captain  desired  Newman  to  keep  the  "  Horace,** 
observing,  that  he  could  not  himself  understand  the 
contents. 

We  bad  found  some  tools  in  the  hut,  with  which  we 
dug  a  shallow  grave  close  to  where  wc  had  found  these 
sad  remains  of  mortality,  and  in  it  we  placed  them. 
On  the  rock  above  we  cut  the  name  of  William  Evans, 
and  the  date  of  the  day  on  which  we  found  him  dead. 
Loading  ourselves  with  the  articles  found  in  the  hut, 
Newman  being  allowed  to  take  most  of  the  books  as 
his  share,  we  returned  to  the  boats. 

Although  a  longer  time  had  been  spent  on  shore 
than  the  captain  intended,  he  allowed  us  to  endeavour  to 
capture  some  of  the  sea-lions.  After  pulling,  however^ 
some  way  along  the  lagoon,  we  discovered  that  they 
could  not  be  approached  from  the  land-side,  as  they  had 
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taken  up  their  quarters  on  Bome  high  rocks,  ahnost 
islands  by  themselves,  in  advance  of  the  reefii  We 
were,  therefore,  compelled  to  pass  into  the  open  sea  be- 
fore attacking  them — ^the  passage  by  which  we  entered; 
and,  waiting  an  opportunity,  we  dashed  through  in 
safety. 

As  we  approached  the  largest  rock,  it  was  curious  to 
watch  the  hundreds,  or,  I  may  say,  thousands  of  fierce- 
looking  monsters  which  covered  its  slippery  surGu^e.  It 
would  have  required  bold  men,  not  acquainted  with 
their  habits,  to  attack  them,  as  they  looked  down  upon 
us  from  their  seemingly  unapproachable  fortress.  On 
one  side,  the  surf  broke  far  too  fiercely  to  allow  the  boats 
to  venture  near ;  but  on  the  other,  although  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  sur^  Captain  Carr  told  us  we  might 
land.  The  only  way,  however,  to  get  on  shore  was  to 
pull  in.  on  the  summit  of  a  breaker ;  and  while  those  in 
the  bow  leaped  out  on  the  rock,  the  rest  of  the  crew 
had  to  pull  back  the  boat  again  with  all  their  force  into 
smooth  water.  We  were  armed  for  the  attack  with 
two  or  three  harpoons,  a  lance,  and  the  boat's 
stretchers. 

'*  Stand  by,  my  lads, — now's  the  time!"  shouted  our 
captain,  as  the  two  boats  rolled  in  towards  the  shore. 
He  led  the  way,  lance  in  hand ;  Newman  and  I  and 
old  Enowles  following  from  his  boat  Our  sudden 
appearance  on  the  confines  of  their  fortress  evidently 
not  a  little  astonished  the  sea-lions.  Opening  wide 
their  jaws,  and  gn^fthing  with  their  formidable  tasks, 
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they  gkmced  at  us  from  the  heights  aboye,  and  then, 
with  reiterated  and  terrific  roars,  began  to  descend 
with  impetaons  force,  as  if  with  their  overwhekning 
numbers  to  drive  us  into  the  sea.  An  old  sea-lion  led 
the  van, — a  fierce  monster,  who  looked  capable  of 
competing  with  all  of  us  together.  So  he  might,  if  he 
had  possessed  legs  instead  of  fins  or  flappers,  tiie  latter 
only  enabling  him  to  twist  and  turn  and  slide  down 
the  inclined  plain  on  which  we  stood  into  the  sex  On 
the  beasts  came  in  dense  masses,  roaring  and  snarl- 
ing. I  certainly  did  look  for  a  moment  at  the  boats, 
and  wish  myself  safe  back  again  in  them ;  but  it  was 
only  for  a  moment,  for  our  antagonists  demanded  all 
our  strength  and  agility  to  compete  with  them.  Our 
captain  advanced  boldly  towards  the  old  leader,  and  as 
he  came  right  at  him,  plunged  his  lance  into  his  side. 
It  had  not  the  effect  of  stopping  the  beast  in  his 
career ;  but,  instead,  very  nearly  carried  him  and  the 
lance  into  the  water.  Old  Enowles  was,  I  thought, 
very  inadequately  armed  only  with  a  thick  stick,  which 
he  always  carried  on  shore  with  him,  curiously  cut  and 
carved,  and  fastened  to  his  wrist  by  a  lanyard. 

"  Let  me  alone,"  said  he ;  "  Old  Trusty  is  better  in  a 
skrimmage,  whether  with  man  or  beast^  than  all  your 
firearms  and  steel  weapona  He  always  goes  o£^  and 
never  gets  blunt" 

Newman  and  I  were  armed  with  harpoons.  New- 
man, following  the  captain's  example,  plunged  his  har« 
poon  into  the  side  of  a  seal,  just  as  the  beast,  with  the 
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greatest  impetus,  was  sliding  down  the  rock.  In 
attempting  to  stop  its  way,  his  foot  slipped,  and  with 
the  line  coiled  round  his  arm,  before  any  of  ns  could 
go  to  his  assistance,  he  was  dragged  off  into  the  boiling 
waters.  He  was  a  first-rate  swimmer,  but  with  so  huge 
a  sea-monster  attached  to  him,  how  could  he  hope  to 
escape )  The  rock  sloped  in  a  different  direction  to 
where  the  boats  were,  so  that  they  could  render  him  no 
assistance.  I  thought  of  the  scene  we  had  just  wit- 
nessed— ^the  unhappy  exile  dying  alone  on  the  desert 
island — ^and  I  dreaded  a  similar  fate  for  my  fiiend. 
With  a  cry  of 'dismay  we  looked  towards  the  drowning 
man.     He  disappeared  among  the  foaming  breakers. 

Still,  but  with  little  hope,  we  watched  the  spot 
Tes — there  was  his  head !  He  was  swimming  free ! 
Bravely  he  mounted  the  crest  of  a  roller ;  it  rushed  in 
for  the  rock ;  but  before  he  could  find  his  footing,  or 
we  could  stretch  out  our  arms  to  help  him,  he  was  car- 
ried off  again  among  the  foaming  waves.  Meantime  old 
Enowles  had  climbed  up  the  rock  in  the  face  of  the  sea- 
lions,  whom  he  was  knocking  on  the  head  right  and  left 
with  his  dub,  and  signalled  the  boats  to  pull  round  to 
Newman's  asdstance.  Still,  however,  with  only  a  couple 
of  hands  in  each,  it  would  take,  I  saw,  a  considerable 
time  before  they  could  reach  him,  and  I  resolved  to 
make  one  attempt  to  save  his  life  at  the  risk  though  it 
might  be  of  my  own.  Sticking  my  harpoon  in  a  crevice 
of  the  rock  which  my  eye  at  that  instant  fell  on,  I 
seized  the  end  of  the  line,  and  in  spite  of  the  sea-lions^ 
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which  kept  rushing  past  me,  I  stnick  out  into  the  snif 
as  I  saw  Newman  once  more  approaching.  Happily  I 
grasped  him  by  the  collar  as  the  sea  was  once  more 
heaving  him  back,  and  the  captain  and  other  shipmates 
coming  to  our  assistance,  we  were  hauled  safely  up  the 
rocks. 

There  was  not  now  a  moment  to  be  lost  if  we  would 
capture  any  seals.  Although  many  had  escaped,  still  a 
good  number  remained  near;  and  following  the  ex- 
ample set  by  old  Enowles,  we  began  laying  about  us 
on  every  side  most  lustily  with  our  weapons,  bestowing 
heavy  blows  on  the  heads  of  the  firightened  beasts. 
One  blow  was  generally  suflScient  to  stun,  if  not  to  kill 
them  outright,  and  we  then  quickly  despatched  them 
with  our  knives.  "  On,  my  lads,  on  1"  cried  the  cap- 
tain ;  and  up  the  rocky  steep  we  went,  meeting  the  mad- 
dened inhabitants  as  they  came  floundering  down  upon 
us.  We  had  literally  often  to  climb  over  the  fallen 
bodies  of  the  slain.  Sometimes  one  of  our  party  would 
miss  his  footing,  and  he  and  half  a  dozen  seals  would 
go  sliding  away  down  the  rock,  the  beasts  biting  at  him, 
and  he  struggling  to  get  free,  and  in  no  small  terror  of 
being  carried  away  into  the  surf  Such  would  inevitably 
have  been  the  lot  of  more  than  one  of  us  had  not  we 
all  kept  a  watch  to  help  each  other  out  of  such  diffi- 
culties. 

Our  captain's  combat  with  the  old  lion  was  the  most 
severe.  As  the  captain,  unwilling  to  lose  his  lance  or 
the  beast^  holding  on  to  the  former,  was  dragged  down- 
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wards,  they  reached  a  ledge  of  rock  which  aloped  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  the  snnonnding  parts,  and  thus 
fonned  a  table  on  which  they  could  rest  Here  the 
monster  finding  that  he  conld  not  escape  from  his  op- 
ponenty  turned  brayelyto  bay,  and  grinning  with  his 
huge,  strong  teeth,  made  fiercely  at  him.  The  captain 
held  on  pertinaciously  to  the  handle  of  the  q>ear, 
springing  actiyely  out  of  the  way  of  the  beast's  mouth, 
as  in  its  contortions  and  struggles  it  approached  him 
too  nearly.  The  lion  roared,  and  snarled,  and  strug- 
gled, and  the  captain  held  on  brayely,  but  I  believe 
would  soon  have  had  to  let  go  had  not  old  Knowles, 
springing  down  the  rock,  given  the  animal  a  blow  on  the 
head  with  lus  stick,  which  effectually  settled  him. 

There  were  many  other  single  combats,  and  more  of 
one  man  against  half  a  dozen  beasts,  but  the  result  was 
that  we  came  off  victorious  without  the  loss  of  any  one, 
while  we  could  boast  of  having  killed  upwards  of  sixty 
seala  Our  next  work  was  tb  flay  them.  This,  in  the 
hands  of  experienced  operators,  was  soon  performed, 
and  in  a  short  time  we  had  sufficient  skins  ready  to 
load  our  boats,  and  to  make  caps  and  jackets  for  all 
hands,  besides  what  were  required  for  the  ship's  use. 
The  boats  now  came  back  to  the  spot  where  we  were 
to  embark,  and  by  carefolly  waiting  our  time,  wo  leaped 
on  board  with  no  other  damage  than  wet  jackets, 

**  WiDiams,"  said  Newman,  as  we  wore  pulUng  m 
shores  ^yoa  have  nobly  preserved  my  life  at  tho  rUk 
id  jcfog  own.    I  trust  that  I  may  bo  gratofU  V 
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CHAPTER  VI 

WHAUNG  AND  SBAIrOATOHIKa  IN  THB  lOY  BEGIONS. 

Strong  breezes,  and  cold  and  thick  weather,  showed  ns 
that  we  were  getting  out  of  the  genial  latitudes,  in 
which,  without  much  success,  we  had  been  for  some 
time  cruising,  and  were  approaching  those  icy  regions 
which  encircle  the  Antarctic  Pole.  Newman  had  made 
such  progress  in  his  knowledge  of  seamanship,  that  he 
was  not  only  considered  competent  to  undertake  all  the 
ordinary  duties  of  a  seaman,  but  was  more  trusted  than 
many  of  the  older  hands.  He  soon  gave  evidence  that 
this  confidence  was  not  misplaced.  He  and  I  were  in 
the  same  watcL  This  was  a  great  satisfEUition  to  me, 
as  I  benefited  largely  by  his  conversation,  which  I  was 
now  beginning  fiilly  to  appreciate. 

One  night  we  had  the  middle  watch,  and  were  to- 
gether on  the  look-out  forward.  It  was  unusually  dark, 
neither  moon  nor  stars  were  visible,  and  the  clouds 
htmg  down  in  a  thick  canopy  over  us.  A  strong  breeze 
was  blowing  from  the  southward  and  eastward,  and  we 
were  standing  to  the  south-west  with  our  port-tacks 
aboard.  The  sea  was  not  very  heavy,  but  it  struck  me 
at  the  time  that  it  was  somewhat  uneven  and  irregular, 
and  this  made  me  suspect  that  we  might  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  land  or  fields  of  ice.     Newman  was 
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taUdng  of  the  Aimna  AoBtralifl^  and  teUing  me  how 
much  he  longed  to  see  its  effect  in  its  foUest  brilliancy, 
when  suddenly  he  seized  my  ann  with  a  finn  grasp. 

'*  Williams  i"  he  exclaimed,  "do  you  see  that  unusual 
whiteness  glimmering  there  ahead,  and  on  our  starboard* 
bow)  I  hear  the  suif  beating  on  it  1  Fm  sore  ifs  an 
iceberg  i  Starboard  your  helm  1  Luff  all  you  can  i  Star* 
board  for  our  lives !"  he  shouted,  rushing  aft  to  see  this 
done.  I  meantime  called  on  those  on  deck  to  get  a 
pull  at  the  head-braces  j  an  inch  might  save  the  ship. 

There  was  no  time  for  ceremony;  no  time  to  an- 
nounce the  fact  in  set  form  to  the  officer  of  the  watch. 
This  was  the  second  mate.  He  was  happily  a  sensible 
man.  He  at  once  comprehended  the  emergency,  and 
gave  the  necessary  orders  to  brace  up  the  yards,  and 
bring  the  ship  close  upon  a  wind.  We  were  not  a 
moment  too  soon  in  anything  that  was  done.  The 
white  glimmering  appearance  grew  every  instant  more 
distinct,  till  it  resolved  itself  into  a  vast  massive  ice- 
berg towering  high  above  the  mast-heads,  while  the 
roar  of  the  breakers  which  dashed  against  its  sides  in- 
creased in  loudness.  The  ship  heeled  over  to  the  gale 
till  her  yard-arms  seemed  almost  to  touch  the  floating 
mountain.  Still  she  stood  up  bravely  to  her  canvas, 
closely  hugging  the  wind.  Had  a  rope  been  rotten, 
had  a  spar  given  way,  our  fate  might  have  been  sealed. 
In  one  instant  after  striking,  the  ship  and  everything  in 
her  might  have  been  dashed  to  atoms. 

The  man  with  firmest  nerves  among  all  our  crew 
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watched  that  lofty  berg,  as  we  rashed  by  it  in  our  mid- 
night course,  with  feelings  of  awe  and  anxiety,  if  not  of 
alarm,  and  drew  a  breath  more  freely  when  he  looked 
oyer  the  quarter  and  saw  the  danger  past  It  was  not 
the  only  one  we  encountered  that  night  Sail  had  be^i 
shortened;  but  it  was  evidently  necessary,  after  the 
warning  we  had  received,  to  keep  the  ship  as  much  as 
possible  under  command. 

On,  on  we  flew  through  the  murSy  nighty  the  gale 
eveiy  moment  increasing  in  force,  and  the  sea  rising 
and  breaking  in  unexpected  directions.  We  had  again 
kept  away  on  our  course.  Sail  was  still  further  reduced. 
The  cold  had  before  been  considerable ;  it  now  much 
increased,  and  our  decks  were  covered  with  ice.  Cap- 
tain Carr  had,  the  moment  we  sighted  the  iceberg,  come 
on  deck ;  the  watch  below  were  called,  and  every  one 
was  at  his  post  It  was  not  a  time  for  any  one  to  be 
spared.  We  had  evidently  got  into  the  icy  regions 
sooner  than  had  been  expected.  Intending  to  get  out 
of  them,  the  captain  gave  the  order  to  keep  away,  but 
scarcely  had  we  done  so  when  an  ice-field  was  seen 
extending  away  on  our  lee-bow  and  ahead,  and  we 
were  again  obliged  to  haul  up,  hoping  to  get  round  it 
On,  therefore,  we  sailed ;  but  as  we  advanced  we  found 
the  ice-field  extending  away  on  our  starboard-beam,  the 
sea  breaking  over  it  with  a  noise  which  warned  us  what 
would  be  the  consequence  if  we  should  strike  it 

Let  our  position  be  pictured  for  an  instant  The 
fierce  "roves  dashing  wildly  and  irregularly  about  us; 
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the  stonn  ngtag  fiercely;  the  ship  driving  onwards 
throng  pitchy  darkness;  wide,  massiye  fields  of  ice 
extending  on  every  side;  hnge  icebeigs  floating 
aronnd  we  knew  not  where ;  no  lighthonse,  no  chart 
to  guide  ns;  oar  eyes  and  ears  stretched  to  the  ut- 
most^ giving  bat  short  warning  of  approaching  danger. 
Such  are  the  spenes  which  wear  out  a  commandos 
strength,  and  make  his  hair  tarn  qoickly  gray.  We 
knew  full  well  that  dangers  still  thickly  surrounded 
us,  and  heartily  did  we  wish  for  the  return  of  day  to 
see  them.  Newman  and  I  were  again  forward.  I  was 
telling  him  that  I  had  heard  of  a  ship  striking  a  berg, 
and  of  several  of  her  people  being  saved  on  it,  while 
she  went  down,  when  he  startled  me  by  singing  out 
with  a  voice  of  thunder,  '^  Ice  ahead  !''  At  the  same 
moment  old  Knowles  cried  out,  "  Ice  on  the  weather- 
bow  !''  and  immediately  I  had  to  echo  the  shout  with 
"  Ice  on  the  lee-bow  1"  and  another  cried,  "  Ice  abeam !" 
To  tack  would  have  been  instant  destruction ;  to  wear, 
there  was  no  room.  Every  moment  we  expected  to  feel 
the  awful  crash  as  the  stout  ship  encountered  the  hard 
ice.  Captain  Carr  rushed  forward.  We  must  dash  on- 
ward. Though  no  opening  could  be  seen,  there  might 
be  one !  Onward  we  careered.  Every  man  held  his 
breath ;  and  pale,  I  doubt  not,  turned  the  faces  of  the 
bravest  Suddenly,  high  above  us,  on  the  weather-side, 
appeared  another  iceberg.  The  sea  became  almost 
calm;  but  it  was  a  calmness  fraught  with  danger  rather 
than  safely.     The  sails,  caught  by  the  eddy-wind,  were 
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taken  aback.  In  another  moment  we  mi^t  have  been 
diiyen,  without  power  of  saying  onrselyes^  nnder  that 
frowning  cliff  of  ice.  The  storm  raged  aboye  na — be- 
fore us — behind  us— on  eyery  side — ^but  there  we  lay,  as 
if  exhausted.  Still  the  ship  had  way  on  her,  and  we 
continued  our  course.  The  channel  was  too  narrow  to 
allow  the  helm  to  be  put  up. 

Just  as  she  was  losing  her  way,  and  would  ineyit- 
ably,  through  the  force  of  the  eddy-wind,  haye  got 
stem-way  on  her,  her  headsails  again  felt  the  force  of 
the  gale,  and,  like  a  hound  loosed  from  the  leash,  she 
started  forward  on  her  course.  Again  we  were  plung- 
ing madly  through  the  wildly  breaking  seas  ;  but  the 
wind  blew  steadily,  and  the  ice-fields  widened  away  on 
either  side  till  they  were  lost  to  yiew.  Once,  again,  we 
were  saved  by  a  merciful  Providence  from  an  almost 
inevitable  destruction.  Still,  we  had  some  hours  of 
darkness  before  us,  and  an  unknown  sea  fiill  of  ice- 
islands  through  which  we  must  pass.  Not  an  eye  was 
closed  that  night  Again,  we  were  close  to  one,  but 
we  were  now  better  able  to  distinguish  them  than  at 
first.  This  time  we  had  to  keep  away,  and  run  to  the 
northward ;  but  before  long,  there  arose  ahead  of  ua 
a  fourth  iceberg.  Again  we  sprung  to  the  braces,  the 
helm  was  put  down,  and,  once  more  close-hauled,  we 
weathered  the  danger. 

Thus  we  hurried  on — ^narrowly  escaping  danger  after 
danger  till  daylight  approached.  Before,  however,  the 
sun  arose,  the  gale  fell ;  the  clouds  cleared  away;  and 
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a  bright  gleam  appeared  in  the  eastern  sky.  Up  shot 
the  glorious  son,  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  scene  of 
gorgeous  magnificence  his  bright  rays  lighted.  Both 
sky  and  sea  became  of  a  deep  blue — ^the  water  calm  and 
dear  as  crystal — ^while  all  around  ns  floated  mountains 
of  brilliant  whiteness,  like  masses  of  the  purest  alabas- 
ter, of  eveiy  varied  form  and  size.  Many  were  200 
feet  high,  and  nearly  a  third  of  a  mile  in  length.  Some 
had  perpendicular  sides,  with  level  summits — ^fit  founda- 
tions, it  mi^t  seem,  for  building  cities  of  marble  palaces, 
or  fortresses  for  the  kings  of  the  East  Some,  again, 
were  broken  into  every  fiuitastic  form  conceivable- 
towers  and  turrets,  spires  and  minarets,  domes  and 
cupolas  ;  here,  the  edifices  found  most  commonly  under 
the  symbol  of  the  crescent ;  there,  those  of  the  cross, 
Norman  castles,  Qothic  cathedrals,  Turkish  mosques, 
Grecian  temples,  Chinese  pagodas,  were  all  here  fiilly 
represented,  and  repeated  in  a  thousand  difierent  ways. 
Others  had  been  broken  or  melted  into  the  forms  of 
jagged  clifis,  gigantic  arches,  lofty  caverns,  penetrating 
far  away  into  the  interior.  Scarcely  a  shape  which  is 
to  be  found  among  the  butting  crags,  sea-beat  head- 
lands, or  mountain  summits,  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
was  not  there  represented  in  the  most  brilliant  and 
purest  of  materials.  Whole  cities,  too,  "were  there  to  be 
seen  pictured  ;  squares  and  streets,  and  winding  lanes, 
nmning  up  firom  the  water's  edge,  like  a  ruined  Genoa, 
with  marble  palaces,  and  churcnes,  and  alabaster  foun- 
tains, and  huge  piles  of  buildings  of  every  possible  form 
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standiiig  proudly  up  amid  the  ocean,  the  whole  appear- 
ing like  some  scene  of  enchantment  rather  than  a  pal 
pable  reality.  Here  was  seen  a  lofty  mountain  rent  in 
two  by  some  fierce  convulsion  of  nature ;  there,  a  city 
oyertomed:  here,  rocks  upheaved  and  scattered  around  in 
wild  confusion ;  there,  deep  gorges,  impenetrable  ravines, 
and  tetiific  precipices ; — indeed,  here  Nature^  in  her  wild- 
est and  most  romantic  forms,  was  fulfy  represented.  The 
beauty  of  the  wondrous  spectacle  was  heightiened  when 
the  sun  arose^  from  the  varied  gorgeous  tmts  which 
flashed  from  mountain-top  and  beetling  diiO^  from  tower, 
turret^  and  pinnacle,  where  its  bright  rays  fell  on  them 
as  they  slowly  moved  round  in  their  eccentric  courses. 
No  words,  however,  can  describe  the  dazzling  whiteness 
and  brilliancy  of  the  floating  masses.  From  some  of 
the  most  lofty,  foimtains  might  be  seen  gushing  down, 
as  from  a  mountain's  top  when  the  fierce  rays  of  the 
sun  melt  the  long-hardened  snow;  while  in  and  out  of 
the  deep  caverns  the  sea-birds  flew  and  screamed, 
peopling  those  dreary  solitudes  with  joyous  life. 

The  sun  soon  melted  the  ice  from  off  our  decks 
and  rigging,  and  as  we  sailed  onward,  the  air  became 
warm  and  genial  The  most  insensible  of  us  could  not 
but  admire  the  scene ;  but  Newman  could  scarcely 
repress  his  exclamations  of  delight  and  surprise.  His 
sketch-book  was  brought  out,  and  rapidly  he  committed 
to  paper  some  of  the  most  remarkable  portions  of  the 
beautiful  scene.  Still,  no  pencil,  no  colours  could  re- 
present the  glorious,  the  magnificent  tints  in  which  the 
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sea  and  sky,  and  the  majestic  yaried-shaped  icebeigs, 
were  bathed,  as  the  sun,  bursting  forth  from  his  ocean- 
bed,  glided  upwards  in  the  eastern  heaTens.  Ntunbers 
of  birds  came  circling  ronnd  the  ship  in  their  rapid 
flighty  or  were  seen  perched  on  the  pinnacles  of  the 
beigs,  or  flying  among  their  cavemed  recesses — ^Alba- 
trosses, snow-white  petrels^  penguins,  and  ducks  of 
various  sorts. 

The  albatross — Dtamedea,  as  Newman  called  it — ^is 
the  most  poweiftd  and  largest  of  all  aquatic  bird&  Its 
long  hard  beak  is  veiy  strong  and  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour.  The  feet  are  webbed.  I  have  seen  some,  the 
wings  of  which,  when  extended,  measured  fifteen  feet 
from  tip  to  tip,  while  they  weired  upwards  of  twenty 
pounds.  It  feeds  while  on  the  wing,  and  is  very  vora- 
cious, pouncing  down  on  any  object  which  its  piercing 
eye  can  discover  in  the  water;  and  many  a  poor  fellow, 
when  swimming  for  his  life^  having  fallen  overboard, 
has  been  struck  by  one,  and  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 

The  snow-white  petrel  is  a  beautiful  bird,  and  in  its 
colour  offers  a  strong  contrast  to  the  stormy  petrel 
(Thalasddromct),  the  chief  part  of  whose  plumage  is  of  a 
sooty  black,  and  others  dark  brown.  Instead  of  being 
dreaded  by  seamen,  it  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  their 
friend,  for  it  seems  to  know  long  before  they  do  when 
a  storm  is  approaching,  and  by  its  piercing  ciy  and  mode 
of  flight  warns  them  of  the  coming  danger.  Seamen, 
however,  instead  of  being  gratefiil,  like  the  world  of  old, 
the  world  at  present^  and  the  world  as  it  ever  will  be^ 
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look  upon  these  little  prophets  with  dread  and  hatred, 
and  in  their  ignorance  and  stupidity  consider  them  the 
cause  of  the  evil  portended. 

Penguins  are  found  only  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean. 
They  derive  their  name  from  pinguis  **  hi,"  they  being 
noted  for  that  quality.  Their  legs  are  placed  so  far 
back  that^  when  on  shore,  they  stand  almost  npri^t 
Though  on  land  their  movements  are  very  awkward,  yet 
when  in  the  water, — ^which,  more  than  the  air,  must  be 
considered  their  natural  element^  as  their  wings  are  too 
small  to  allow  them  to  fly, — they  are  bold  birds,  and  will 
bravely  defend  themselves  or  their  young  when  attacked, 
and  will  advance  on  a  retreating  enemy. 

We  had  not  been  long  in  these  icy  regions  before  we 
reaped  an  ample  reward  for  all  the  dangers  we  had 
encountered.  As  we  looked  over  the  side,  we  observed 
the  water  full  of  animalculse,  while  vast  quantities  of 
shrimps  of  various  sorts  were  seen  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  icebergs ;  but  what  still  more  raised  our  hopes 
of  finding  whales,  were  the  numbers  of  large  squid, 
or  cuttle-fish,  on  which,  as  I  have  said,  they  chiefly 
feed.  We  were  watching  a  huge  fellow  floating  near 
the  ship,  with  outstretched  tentaculaB,  or  arms,  extend- 
ing an  immense  distance  from  his  head,  and  with  which 
he  was  dragging  up  into  his  voracious  mouth  thousands 
of  animalculae  every  moment, — and  from  lus  size  he 
seemed  capable  of  encircling  the  body  of  any  unfortunate 
person  he  might  find  swimming,  when  the  cry  was  heard 
from  aloft  of  "  There  she  spouts — there  she  spouts  !** 
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In  an  instant  Newman's  lecture  of  natural  history, 
wbicli  lie  was  giving  us,  was  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
All  hands  were  on  deck,  and  four  boats  were  manned 
and  lowered,  and  pulled  away  after  no  less  than  three 
fine  bull  whales,  which  appeared  at  the  same  instant 
round  the  ship.  There  is  a  danger  in  attacking  a  whale 
near  an  iceberg  which  is  avoided  in  the  open  sea. 
When  he  is  &st,  he  may  sound  under  it,  and  come  up 
on  the  other  side ;  but  instinct  warns  him  not  to  come 
up  so  as  to  strike  his  head  against  it 

Newman  and  I  had  already  gone  in  the  boats,  and 
had  proved  ourselves  no  bad  oarsmen  on  the  occasion. 
He,  indeed,  had  been  allowed  by  the  captain  to  use  the 
harpoon  when  one  of  the  officers  was  ill,  and  had  suc- 
ceeded in  striking  his  first  fish  in  a  way  which  gained 
him  much  credit.  On  this  occasion,  however,  we  both 
remained  on  board. 

Suddenly,  not  far  from  the  ship,  another  whale  rose 
to  the  surfoce,  and,  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner, 
began  to  turn,  and  twist,  to  throw  half  his  huge  bulk 
at  a  time  out  of  the  water,  and  furiously  to  lash  it  with 
his  tail  till  he  was  surrounded  with  a  mass  of  foam. 
The  boats  were  in  another  direction,  or  we  should  have 
thought  he  had  been  wounded,  and  had  a  lance  or  har- 
I>oon  sticking  in  him,  fix)m  which  he  was  endeavouring 
to  free  himself  He  swam  on,  however,  and  approached 
the  ship,  still  continuing  his  extraordinary  contortions. 
As  he  drew  near,  he  lifted  his  enormous  head  out  of  the 
water,  when  we  saw  hanging  to  his  lower  jaw  a  large 
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fish,  twenty  feet  long  or  so^  firom  which  he  mB  thus  in 
Tain  endeavouring  to  free  himself !  We  had  no  little 
cause  to  be  alarmed,  as  he  drew  near,  for  the  aafely  of 
the  ship  herseli^  for,  in  the  blindness  of  his  agony,  he 
mi^t  unintentionally  strike  her,  or  he  mi^^  rush 
against  her  side  to  get  rid  of  his  pertinadona  enemy. 
More  than  once  the  whale  threw  himself  completely 
out  of  the  water;  but  the  fish  still  hung  on  to  his 
blecdiug  jaw.  Together  they  fell  again  into  the  sea^ 
while  all  around  them  was  stained  of  a  crimson  hne 
from  the  blood  so  copiously  flowing  from  the  worried 
monster. 

"That's  a  killer!"  cried  old  Tom.  "Hell  not  let 
go  the  whale  till  he  has  him  in  his  fluny,  and  then 
ho  and  his  mates  will  make  a  feast  of  him.  They  have 
great  strong  toeth,  bigger  than  a  shark's,  and  are  the 
most  voracious  fish  I  ever  saw.  They  bait  a  whale  just 
as  dogs  do  a  wild  beast,  or  a  bull  and  seldom  £eu1  to 
kill  him  if  they  once  get  hold  of  him." 

This  killer  had  a  long  dorsal  fin,  and  a  brown  back 
and  white  belly.  On  came  the  whale  and  the  fish, 
twisting  and  turning  as  before.  We  all  stood  ready  to 
tiy  and  send  them  0% — though  veiy  little  use  that 
would  have  been,  I  own.  Happily  they  floundered  by 
just  astern  of  the  ship ;  but  so  violent  were  their  move- 
ments, and  by  such  a  mass  of  foam  and  blood  were 
they  surrounded,  that  it  was  difficult  to  observe  the 
appearance  of  the  killer.  Equally  impossible  would  it 
have  been  to  have  approached  the  whale  to  harpoon 
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him  without  an  almost  certainty  of  losing  the  boat  and 
the  lives  of  all  her  crew.  We  could,  therefore,  only 
hope  that  the  whale  might  be  conquered  when  still 
within  sight,  so  that  the  boats  might  cany  off  the  prize 
from  the  relentless  killer.  Away  went  the  monster 
and  his  tormentor.  Soon  we  could  no  longer  distin- 
guish them  from  the  deck ;  but  on  going  aloft,  we  again 
caught  sight  of  them,  still  floundering  on  as  before. 

*^  That  fish  gives  us  a  lesson  of  what  pertinacity  will 
accomplish,  even  in  conquering  the  greatest  of  diffi- 
culties," observed  Newman,  laughing.  ''  I  admire  the 
way  in  which  he  sticks  to  his  object  He  has  made 
up  his  mind  to  kill  the  whale,  and  kill  the  whale  he 
will" 

"  Ay,  and  eat  him  too,  Ned,  as  he  deserves,"  said  old 
Knowles.  ''  Some  of  us  might  learn  a  lesson  from  that 
fish,  I*m  thinking." 

<<  I  have  been  killing  whales  all  my  life,"  Newman 
remarked  to  me  with  a  forced  laugh.  ^'  But  somehow  or 
other.  Jack,  I  never  have  found  out  how  to  eat  them." 

''  Overcoming  difficulties,  but  not  benefiting  by 
them,"  said  I !     ^  There  must  be  a  ffiult  somewhere." 

"  Ay,  Jack,  ay" — a  feult  in  myself  and  a  curse  well 
deserved,"  he  answered,  bitterly,  and  then  was  silent 
I  never  before  had  heard  him  speak  in  that  way,  and  I 
did  not  venture  to  ask  for  an  explanation. 

That  saying  of  Newman  became  common  ever  after- 
wards on  board,  when  we  saw  a  man  determined  to  do 
a  thing— "^  KiU  the  whale  he  wiU!" 
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I  have  often  thought  sinoo,  how  seldom  aaOon^ 
especially,  learn  to  eat  whales.  What  sums  of  money 
they  make  and  throw  careleBsly  away ! — amply  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  pass  the  end  of  their  days  in  oomfbrt 
on  shore,  or  to  provide  respectably  for  their  ^m^^H**) 
instead,  as  is  often  the  case  with  the  merchant-nrtamon, 
ending  their  days  in  a  poor-house^  or  leaving  their 
£unilics  to  the  cold  charity  of  the  world.  Brother  sea- 
man, learn  wisdom !  Prepare  for  the  future  of  this  Hfe  j 
and,  more  than  all,  prepare  for  the  life  to  coma 

Two  of  the  whales  chased  were  captured  and  brought 
alongside,  when  we  set  to  work  to  cut-in  and  tiy-out 
with  all  the  rapidity  we  could  exert  In  those  hi^ 
southern  latitudes  the  weather  is  veiy  variable,  and  we 
knew  that  a  change  might  come  and  deprive  us  of  our 
prey.  We  were,  however,  fortunate  in  securing  both 
whales,  and  between  them  they  gave  us  one  hundred  and 
sixty  barrels  of  fine  oil  Before,  however,  the  boats  had 
returned  with  their  prizes,  the  whale  and  the  kiUcr  had 
got  far  out  of  sights  even  ftom  the  mast-head  We 
continued  for  some  time  fishing  in  those  quarters, 
amply  rewarded  for  the  dangers  we  had  encountered 
by  the  success  wo  met  with.  Sometimes,  however,  we 
were  days  and  days  together  without  even  seeing  a 
whale;  and  several  were  lost,  after  chasing  them  with 
much  toil  and  diiOficulty. 

Newman  contributed  much  all  the  time  to  keep  the 
people  in  good  humour,  by  always  finding  them  em- 
ployment; and  Captain  Carr,  unlike  some  masters  J 
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have  met  with,  afforded  him  eveiy  assistance  iq  his 
plana  Among  other  thing?,  he  established  r^golar 
classes  below,  and,  with  the  exception  of  (me  or  two 
yeiy  idle,  stapid  fellows^  all  the  crew  belonged  to  one 
or  other  of  them.  Besides  a  reading  and  writing  dass, 
he  had  an  arithmetic  and  geography  dass,  and  a  mnsio 
and  a  drawing  class.  His  singing  class  was  the  most 
numerous,  and  he  very  soon  taught  nearly  all  hands  to 
sing  together  in  admirable  tune  and  time.  I  at  first 
exclusiyely  attended  the  reading  and  writing  dass, 
devoting  eveiy  moment  I  was  off  duty  to  my  books ;  so 
that,  much  to  my  own  surprise  and  delight^  I  soon 
found  that  I  could  read  with  ease  and  satisfaction. 
Writing  was  a  more  difficult  task  to  one  whose  fingers 
had  never  been  accustomed  to  the  cramped  position 
required  for  holding  a  pen.  Btill,  Newman  had  a  way 
of  overcoming  that  difficulty.  Making  me  throw  the 
weight  of  my  body  on  my  left  side,  he  left  my  right 
hand  and  fingers  free,  and  kept  me  for  some  time  with 
a  diy  pen  simply  moving  up  and  down  across  the 
page.  Even  when  I  had  begun  to  form  letters,  at  the 
commencement  of  every  lesson  he  made  me  follow  this 
plan  for  a  few  minutes,  that,  as  he  said,  I  might  get 
my  fingers  into  training  before  I  disfigured  the  paper 
and  became  disgusted  with  my  own  performance.  He 
himself  seemed  never  to  grow  weary  of  teaching.  No 
ignorance  or  stupidity  daunted. him;  and  it  used  to 
surprise  me  that  a  man  of  such  extensive  information 
and  extraordinaiy  talents,  should  take  the  trouble  of 
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iinpartiDg  knowledge  to  people  who  were  so  immeuor- 
ably  his  inferiors.  I  used  to  obserre,  from  the  fint^ 
that  he  was  never  fOT  a  moment  idlei  ''Ned  mnit 
always  be  doing  something  or  other,"  old  Tom  ob- 
served of  him.  *^  It's  all  the  better  for  him  that  he 
is  afloat  If  he  were  on  shore,  he  would  be  doing  mis- 
chief" His  great  object  seemed  to  be  to  fly  from 
himself  Sometimes,  when  I  was  talldng  with  him, 
from  the  strangeness  of  his  remarks^  and  from  his 
bursts  of  feeling,  I  thought  that  there  must  be  a  touch 
of  madness  about  him;  but  then,  again,  immediately 
afterwards,  he  would  say  something  so  fiill  of  thon^t 
and  sense,  that  I  banished  the  idea. 

To  me  he  proved  the  greatest  blessing.  I  was  be- 
coming a  new  character.  I  had  discovered  powers 
i^dtliin  me  of  which  I  before  had  no  conception.  I 
had  gone  on  through  life,  if  not  rejoicmg  in  my  igno- 
rance, at  least  indiflerent  to  it  I  had  picked  up  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge  from  the  conversation  of 
others,  but  it  was  ill-digested,  and  I  was  full  of  the 
grossest  prejudices.  I  have  scarcely,  indeed,  given  a 
correct  notion  of  what  I  was  up  to  this  time.  I  might 
describe  myself  just  as  I  once  heard  a  shipmate  spoken 
of, — as  Just  an  ignorant  common  ioUor,  Such  I  had 
been.  I  could  now  read.  I  could  dive  into  the  rich 
stores  collected  by  other  minds,  and  make  them  my 
own.  Without  robbing  others,  I  could  appropriate 
their  wealth,  and  enjoy  all  the  benefits  it  could  afford. 
Once  having  begun  to  read,  the  taste  grew  on  me.     I 
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read  throogh  and  throi]|^  eveiy  book  Newman  pos- 
sessed. 

After  a  time^  as  his  talents  came  to  be  known  and 
appreciated  by  the  captain,  and  officers,  and  snigeon,  he 
was  able  to  borrow  books  from  them,  which  he  allowed 
me  to  read.  Although  not  many  of  them  were  veiy  en- 
lightening they  served  to  show  me  my  own  ignorance 
from  the  allusions  they  made^  which  I  was  totally 
unable  to  comprehend ;  and  this  only  made  me  desire 
to  gain  further  information,  which  it  was  somewhat 
difficult  to  obtain.  As  to  Newman  himself,  he  lite- 
rally devoured  eveiy  book  which  came  in  his  way.  He 
soon  read  through  every  book  to  be  found  on  board ; 
and  whenever  we  fell  in  with  another  ship,  he  used  to 
borrow  all  he  could,  or  exchange  his  own  books  for 
others.  Unfortunately,  the  literature  in  those  days  to 
be  found  at  sea  was  generally  of  a  very  inferior  cha- 
racter, and  not  at  all  calculated  to  improve  its  readers. 
StlU,  some  knowledge  was  gleaned  from  all  but  the 
worsts  and  some  errors  and  prejudices  corrected.  New- 
man had,  however,  certaia  fetvouiites  among  his  books, 
both  "Rnglifth  and  foreign,  which  he  would  on  no  account 
have  parted  witL  These  he  used  frequently  to  read  to 
me  in  our  spare  hours,  or  when  we  were  engaged  in 
such  work  as  required  our  hands  alone  to  be  employed. 
I  observed,  indeed,  after  a  little  time,  that  we  had  fur 
less  employment  found  for  us  than  had  been  the  case 
in  other  ships  on  board  which  I  had  served;  and  this, 
I  suspects  was  because  we  found  it  for  ourselves,  or 
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rather  Newman  found  it  for  ns.  I  never  met  with 
men  so  contented  and  happy  as  we  all  became;  and 
this  I  could  only  account  for  by  supposing  that  we 
were  interested  in  our  yarious  occupations. 

Newman  was  also  the  great  peacemaker  on  board. 
Directly  when  a  dispute  arose,  he  always  inquired  the 
point  at  issue^  and,  without  allowing  time  for  the  temper 
of  either  party  to  become  irritated,  he  generally  oontriyed 
to  settle  the  matter.  If  he  could  not  manage  that^  he 
used  to  try  and  raise  a  laugh  by  some  absurd  observa- 
tion, or  would  place  the  position  assumed  by  one  man 
or  the  other  in  so  ridiculous  a  lights  that  he  seldom 
failed  to  show  him  that  he  was  wrong. 

One  thing  I  remarked  about  Newman  was,  that  he 
never  alluded  to  any  religious  subject  I  never  saw 
him  pray.  He  had  no  Bible  or  Prayer-book  with  him 
I  never  heard  him  give  utterance  to  a  sentiment  of 
piety,  or  of  trust  in  God's  mercy  or  fear  of  his  anger. 
I  did,  on  the  contrary,  frequently  hear  him  praise  the 
Greek  and  Eoman  philosophers  of  old,  and  he  often 
spoke  of  the  stoicism  and  heroism  of  the  heathens.  Still, 
he  neither  blasphemed,  nor  cursed,  nor  swore,  nor  did 
he  ever  attempt  to  instil  any  infidel  notions  into  the 
minds  of  any  of  us.  However,  I  fear  that  he  was,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  a  heathen.  I  doubt^  indeed, 
whether  he  ever  had  any  religion.  I  suspect  that  he 
was  brought  up  without  any;  and  tliat  at  no  time, 
during  the  period  he  was  gaining  his  education,  did  he 
meet  with  any  one  to  instruct  him.     I  could  not  even 
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then  help  contrasting  the  confiding  piety  and  trae  re- 
ligion of  my  old  shipmates,  Peter  Poplar  and  Captain 
Gale,  with  the  entire  want  of  it  which  he  displayed. 

Indeed,  Captain  Carr,  thongh  a  kind  and  worthy 
man,  and  a  good  saUor,  was  sadly  unenlightened  as  to 
the  tnith;  and  all  the  years  I  served  with  him  we 
neither  had  prayers  nor  any  religious  observance  what- 
ever on  board.     On  a  Sunday,  if  the  weather  was  fine, 
and  no  whales  were  in  sight,  we  put  on  clean  dothes, 
mended  and  washed  our  old  ones,  and  had  an  additional 
glass  of  grog  served  out,  with  leas  work  than  usual  given 
us  to  do.    On  board  most  South-Seamen  every  day  in  the 
week  was  much  the  sama    It  was  a  fact,  I  fear,  and  one 
painfid  to  contemplate,  that  Newman,  with  all  his  great 
and  varied  talents,  lived  on  as  if  there  were  no  God  in 
the  world.     I  do  not  mention  this  without  a  purpose. 
It  seems  strange  that  it  was  from  such  a  man  I  re- 
ceived the  instruction  which  enabled  me  ultimately  to 
attain  to  a  knowledge  o^  and  active  belief  in,  the  truth. 
It  shows  by  what  varied  instruments  God  works  to 
bring  about  his  gracious  purposes.     It  convinced  me  of 
the  power  and  effect  of  grace.     Here  was  I,  sunk  deep 
myself  in  ignorance,  and  living  among  those  who  were 
equally  unaware  of  the  truth,  called  out  of  darkness  into 
His  marvellous  light     But  I  am  anticipating  events. 

We  continued  cruising  near  the  Antarctic  Circle  dur- 
ing the  few  short  months  of  summer  with  unvaried  suc- 
cess. We  had  frequent  displays  at  night  of  the  Aurora 
Australis.     Sometimes  the  whole  southern  hemisphere 
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would  be  covered  with  arches  of  a  beaatifol  sitaw-colonry 
from  which  streamers  would  radiate,  both  upwards  and 
downwards,  of  a  pure  glittering  white.  The  stars  would 
be  ^ttering  bristly  overhead;  while^  from  east-Bonth- 
east  to  west-north-west^  a  number  of  concentric  arches 
would  appear,  forming  a  complete  canopy  in  the  tikj; 
then  suddenly  they  would  vanish,  again  shortly  to  ap- 
pear. Some  nights  it  appeared  in  the  form  of  cnmuliy 
tinged  with  pale  yellow;  and  behind  them  arose  bril- 
liant red,  purple,  orange,  and  yellow  tints,  streaming 
upwards  in  innumerable  radiations,  with  eveiy  com- 
bination of  shade  which  these  colours  could  produce. 
Another  night  we  saw  a  bright  crescent,  and  frt)m  it 
featheiy-edged  rays,  of  a  pale  orange  colour,  branched 
off  in  every  direction,  while  across  it  a  succession  of  the 
prismatic  colours  appeared  rapidly  to  flit  Indeed,  it 
is  difficult  to  describe  the  various  forms  which  the  Aurora 
assumes. 

One  of  the  most  curious  sights  I  ever  beheld  we  wit- 
nessed some  time  after  thi&  It  was  the  appearance  of 
the  sun  and  moon  above  the  horizon  at  the  same  time  : 
the  moon,  which  was  nearly  full,  throwing  her  lights 
stolen  from  the  sun,  which  blazed  forth  at  the  same 
time,  on  the  world  of  icebergs.  It  was  as  if  we  had  been 
looking  on  two  distinct  scenes.  On  one  side,  the  bright 
rays  of  the  luminary  of  day  were  throwing  a  golden  hue 
on  the  vast  mountain  masses  of  ice  which  floated  on 
the  blue  waters ;  on  the  other,  the  pale  orb  of  night  cast 
a  silveiy  fringe  on  the  clouds  which  surrounded  it 
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lliere  was,  indeed,  no  night;  the  binnade-lamp  was  not 
even  lighted;  md  we  were  able  to  continue^  without 
cessation,  trying-out  a  whale,  whose  carcass  floated 
alongside.  Among  other  curious  things  I  observed, 
were  large  masses  of  rock — ^bouldos  they  are  called — 
embedded  in  the  base  and  centre  of  icebogik  It 
shows  that  they  must  originally  haTe  been  formed  on 
shore,  and  then  floated  away  by  some  unusually  high  tide 
or  commotion  of  the  sea.  It  explains  also  the  appear- 
ance of  boulders  in  places  where  it  would  be  difficult 
otherwise  to  account  for  their  being  found. 

I  have  seen  birds  in  great  numbers  on  rocks  in  the 
ocean,  in  difierent  parts  of  the  ^obe,  but  never  have  I 
beheld  so  many  as  there  were  on  an  island  we  one  day 
sighted  before  steering  north.  There  was  but  little  wind, 
and  as  the  captain  thought  a  supply  of  birds,  although  of 
a  somewhat  fishy  taste,  would  be  an  acceptable  addition 
to  our  daily  iaie  of  salt  junk  and  salt  pork,  he  directed 
the  third  mate,  with  Newman,  me,  and  four  other  men, 
to  take  a  boat  and  bring  off  as  many  as  we  could  kilL 
Calm  as  it  was,  the  surf  rolled  so  heavily  in  on  the  rocks 
that  it  was  a  work  of  no  little  difficulty  and  danger 
to  approach  them  so  as  to  gain  a  footing  out  of  the 
reach  of^the  waves.  The  mate  ordered  an  anchor  to  be 
let  go^  and,  veering  away  on  the  cable,  we  dropped  gra- 
dually in;  and  while,  boat-hook  in  hand,  one  at  a 
time  leaped  on  shore,  the  boat-keepers  with  their  oani 
kept  the  boat  head  to  sea,  and  as  soon  as  wo  had 
landed,  which  we  did  not  succeed  in  doing  without  a 
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thorougb  ducking,  they  hauled  the  boat  off  beyond  the 
breakers. 

The  island  on  which  we  stood  was  a  wild,  desolate 
place.  Not  a  tree  or  a  shrub  was  to  be  seen;  but  the 
hillsy  which  rose  to  a  considerable  hei^t  above  the 
ocean,  were  covered  with  a  long  thick  grass,  of  a  cha- 
racter similar  to  what  grows  on  the  Falkland  Islands. 
Here  and  there  dark  rocks  cropped  out,  and  the  sides 
of  the  island  were  formed  in  many  parts  of  lofty,  preci- 
pitous clifi& ;  while  in  others,  such  as  the  place  we  had 
landed  on,  were  rugged  rocks  sloping  gradually  down 
to  the  sea.  A  thick  fringe  of  kelp,  a  slippery  sort  of 
sea-weed,  added  somewhat  to  the  difficulties  of  our 
landing.  As  we  advanced,  we  were  assailed  by  the  most 
frightful  gabbling,  and  screeching,  and  quacking  I  ever 
heard,  from  thousands  and  thousands  of  wild-fowls, 
chiefly  penguins  of  various  species.  The  whole  hill-side 
was  literally  covered  with  them  and  their  eggs  in  dense 
masses.  Nothing  daunted  at  our  appearance,  when 
they  found  that  the  hubbub  they  made  could  not  com- 
pel us  to  retreat,  they  commenced  a  fierce  attack  on  us 
with  their  beaks,  pulling  at  our  trousers  and  pecking  at 
our  flesh.  In  our  own  defence  we  were  obliged  to  lay 
about  us  with  the  boat's  stretchers,  and  to  knock  them 
right  and  left  on  the  head.  Some,  however,  took  warn- 
ing from  the  fate  of  their  companions;  but  while  those 
at  a  distance  gabbled  and  screeched  louder  than  ever, 
those  in  the  front  waddled  boldly  up  to  the  assault 
As  far  as  we  could  judge,  we  must  have  slauglitcred 
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the  whole  oolony,  or  been  pecked  to  death  by  them  if 
we  had  attempted  to  sit  down  to  rest  Every  inch 
of  their  native  soil,  like  true  patriots,  they  bravely 
disputed  with  us ;  and  when  any  of  us,  for  fim,  re- 
treated, to  see  what  they  would  do^  they  advanced 
erect  and  determined,  rolling  their  heads  from  side  to 
side  in  the  most  comical  way,  their  power  of  vision 
residing  only  in  the  lower  part  of  each  eya  Then 
they  would  throw  their  heads  backwards,  and  utter 
sounds  very  hke  the  braying  of  a  jackass;  from  which 
circumstance  they  have  been  called  the  Jackass  Pen- 
guins. All  the  time,  their  little  wings  were  actively 
employed  as  1^  to  expedite  their  movements.  When 
in  the  water,  they  use  their  wings  as  fins  to  dive. 
When  they  rise  again  after  a  dive,  they  come  up  with 
so  sudden  a  dash,  instantly  being  down  again,  that  it  is 
often  difficult  to  say  whether  they  are  fish  or  fowL 
The  most  acceptable  part  of  the  spoils  were  their  eggs, 
which  we  picked  up  in  great  quantities,  and  stowed 
away  for  safety  in  our  caps  and  hats.  Newman  and  I 
being  in  advance  of  the  party,  came  upon  a  large  rock, 
on  and  about  which  were  perched  a  number  of  much 
larger  birds  than  those  we  had  seen  below.  They  sat 
quietly  looking  at  us  till  we  approached,  and  then  they 
commenced  scolding  us  as  the  others  had  done.  They 
appeared  to  be  arranged  in  the  most  perfect  order,  in 
ranks  like  those  of  an  army,  each  class  being  by  them- 
Felves.  In  one  place  were  hen-birds  sitting  on  their 
eggs;  in  another,  the  mother-birds  tending  their  newly- 
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hatched  young;  while  their  mates  were  away  over  the 
ocean  fishing  for  their  dinners, — a  labour  in  which 
the  hens  veiy  soon  assist  th^  partnera  The  xnoolt- 
ing  birds  sit  l^  themselves;  and  the  bachelon^  I  con- 
dude,  have  also  to  dwell  in  solitude.  When  we  frightened 
the  sitting-hens^  we  observed  that  they  had  a  peculiar 
way  of  lifting  up  their  eggs  between  their  legs^  and 
waddling  off  with  them.  These  birdfl^  which  were  much 
larger  than  those  seen  below,  are  called  King  Pen- 
guins. We  each  carried  off  one  over  our  shoulders  as 
trophiea 

After  we  left  the  ship,  another  boat  was  lowered  to 
attack  some  sea-lions,  which  had  been  observed  on  a 
rock  a  little  way  off  We  saw  our  shipmates  commenc- 
ing  the  attack  as  we  went  up  the  hilL  Several  were 
harpooned.  One  huge  monster,  notwithstanding  a 
severe  wound,  managed  to  make  his  escape.  As  we 
returned  down  the  hill,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  edge 
of  a  deep  gully,  into  which  the  sea  dashed,  leaping  up 
on  either  side,  but  leaving  in  the  centre  a  space  of  com- 
paratively clear  water.  As  we  looked  down  into  it,  we 
saw  it  curiously  disturbed,  and  soon  there  rose  to  the 
surface  two  monsters,  which  seemed  to  be  attacking  each 
other  with  the  greatest  fiiiy.  We  could  have  no  doubt 
that  they  were  sea-lions;  and  from  the  blood  which 
flowed  from  the  neck  of  one  of  them,  we  guessed  that 
he  was  the  one  we  had  seen  wounded.  No  animals  on 
shore  could  have  fought  more  desperately,  although 
their  teeth  alone  could  be  used  as  weapons  of  assault 
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They  swam  at  each  other,  seizing  each  other's  snouts, 
and  fins,  and  lips,  and  stmg^ed,  and  turned,  and  floun- 
dered about^  till  a  big  sea  rushing  up,  carried  both  of 
them  out  of  our  sight 

"  Such  are  human  combats ! "  observed  Newman,  with 
one  of  his  peculiar  lau^is.  '^The  sharks  or  the  birds 
of  prey  will  alone  benefit  by  their  folly." 

While  we  were  speaking,  we  saw  several  huge  alba- 
trosses flying,  at  the  speed  almost  of  lightnings  towards 
the  island.  Instantly  they  pounced  down  on  some  of 
the  birds  we  had  killed ;  but  finding  that  they  had  not 
yet  a  sufficiently  high  flavour  to  suit  their  palates,  they 
picked  up  some  of  the  eggs  which  we  had  compelled 
the  jackass  penguins  to  desert^  and  flew  off  with  them, 
it  was  impossible  to  say  where.  We  returned  to  the 
ship  with  a  boat-load  of  birds  and  eggs,  but  not  without 
a  thorough  ducking. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  natural  history,  I  will 
describe  another  species  of  seal,  which  we  found  on 
some  islands  with  which  we  fell  in.  We  went  on  shore, 
as  we  had  before  done,  armed  with  clubs  and  lances,  to 
capture  some  of  them.  It  required  a  knowledge  of 
their  inert  and  slothful  character  to  give  us  courage  to 
attack  them  with  the  weapons  which  we  possessed,  for 
iu  size  and  appearance  they  were  most  formidable- 
looking  monsters.  They  were  fix)m  25  to  30  feet  long^ 
and  some  18  feet  in  circumference  Their  heads  are 
armed  with  large  tusks  and  formidable  teeth,  and  the 
.  mole  has  the  power  of  elongating  the  upper  lip  into  the 
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form  of  a  proboscis, — from  which  drcumstance  they  are 
called  sea-elephants.  They  are  only  found  in  those 
re^ons  in  the  summer,  as  they  migrate  into  -wanner 
latitudes  in  the  winter.  We  very  quickly  despatched  a 
number  of  them  with  blows  on  the  head,  and  then 
towed  them  off  to  the  ship,  where  each  produced  some 
eighty  gallons  of  oiL  Their  skins  also,  which  are  of 
great  use  for  many  purposes,  were  preserved. 

The  nights  were  again  shortenings  when,  just  before 
dark,  it  came  on  to  blow  hard.  Sail  was  taken  off  the 
ship,  and  those  with  the  best  eyes  on  board  were  sta- 
tioned on  each  bow  and  at  the  bowsprit-end,  to  give 
notice  of  any  dangers  in  sight.  We  were  standing  to 
the  westward,  going  free,  our  captain  intending  soon  to 
haul  up  for  the  northward.  It  was  the  darkest  part  of 
the  still  short  nighty  when  the  lookers-out  ahead  gave 
notice  that  they  heard  the  crashing  sound  of  ice  grind- 
ing together.  Directly  afterwards,  the  words  "Ice 
ahead !"  echoed  along  the  deck.  Immediately  the  star- 
board tacks  were  hauled  aboard,  and  the  ship  was  kept 
to  the  northward. 

Again  the  startling  cry  was  heard,  "  Ice  on  the  lee- 
bow  1"  then  "  Ice  ahead  T'  The  ship  had  good  way  on 
her.  The  helm  was  put  down.  We  flew  to  the  tacks 
and  sheets,  and  about  she  came,  her  counter  actually 
grazing  a  sheet  of  ice,  against  which  in  another  moment 
she  would  have  struck  !  We  could  now  only  steer  to 
the  southward,  where  we  knew  more  ice  must  be  found, 
so  that  we  must  speedily  be  about  again.     It  was 
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necessaiy  to  keep  sufficient  sail  on  the  ship  to  enable 
ns  to  work  lier  quickly. 

On  we  stood  into  the  darkness,  with  a  knowledge 
that  danger  was  ahead  of  us.  "  Ice — ^ioe  ahead  1*'  was 
again  the  ciy.  We  were  about,  but  just  in  time  to 
escape  contact  with  it  We  could  not  tell  all  the  time 
whether  the  ice-fields  might  not  be  closing  on  us.  Every 
tack  we  made  was  shorter  and  shorter.  Still,  our  only 
hope  was  to  beat  out  of  the  narrow  passage  into  which 
the  ship  had  run. 

Many  tacks  were  mada  A  huge  iceberg,  dimly  glim- 
mering through  the  obscurity,  towered  up  before  us ; — 
yet  though  dim,  not  the  less  terrific.  The  hehn  was 
put  down.  There  might  be  space  between  it  and  the 
field-ice  to  the  southward  of  it  The  southern  field 
hove  in  sight — ^we  tacked,  but  just  in  tima  Then  on 
we  rushed  towards  the  icebergs  eating  closely  into  the 
wind.  Again  it  appeared  on  our  lee-bow — ^the  ship 
heeled  over  to  the  breeze.  On  we  rushed — a  flaw  of 
wind  heading  us  would  send  us  to  destruction.  The 
wind  held  stead. 

On,  on  we  rushed,  the  foam  flying  over  our  bows, 
and  freezing  as  it  felL  A  towering  diff  of  ice  appeared 
over  our  mast-heads — still  we  hurried  on.  There  was 
a  loud  thundering  crash.  The  stoutest  held  their  breath 
for  fear.  Our  deck  was  deluged  with  spray.  Several 
quickly  following  seas  struck  our  stem,  lifting  the  ship 
before  them.  The  summit  of  the  vast  iceberg  had 
fjallen, — ^perhaps  by  the  concusdon  of  the  air  as  we 
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moved  under  it  A  moment  later,  and  we  ahonld 
Lave  been  crushed  to  atoms — driven  &r,  &r  down  into 
the  depths  of  the  ocean !  The  icebeig  was  passed.  It 
seemed  to  be  guarding  the  portals  of  that  narrow  inlet 
As  the  dawn  came  on,  we  could  discover  the  ice  trend- 
ing away  to  leeward.  All  day  we  stood  on,  gradually 
increasing  our  distance  from  icdbergs  and  fields  of  ice, 
till  we  had,  to  our  no  little  satiaflEkction,  left  them  fax 
astern. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A  VISIT  TO  JAVA. 


Wb  had  won  many  a  prize  from  the  vasty  deep  with  no 

little  toil,  and  visited  many  strange  people  lining  under 

burning  suns,  when  we  found  ourstdvea  at  anchor  in 

the  Roads  of  Bataviai  the  capital  of  the  huge  and  fertile 

island  of  Java.     It  was  taken  by  the  English  in  the  year 

1811  firom  the  Dutch,  or  rather  from  the  French,  who 

.  had  temporary  possession  of  it      The  British  fleet 

employed  on  the  occasion  was  under  the  command  of 

Admiral  Sir  Robert  Stopford,  and  the  army  under  tha;t 

of  Qeneral  Wetherall  and  Colonel  GiUespia      That 

admirable  and  talented  man,  Sir  Stamford  Raffles, — ^the 

greatest  bene&ctor  the  islands  of  the  East  had  ever 

known,  till  Sir  James  Brooke  followed  in  his  footstqw, 

— was  then  appointed  governor ;  and  had  his  counseb 

and  prayers  been  followed,  it  would  still  have  been  a 

bright  jewel  in  the  British  crown.     Unhappily,  neither 

were  heeded — ^his  letters  describing  the  fertility  and 

unbounded  resources,  when  properly  developed,  of  that 

immense  territory,  remained  unread,  un<^)€iiMat  the 

Colonial  Office;  and  at  the  general  peace,  Java  was  cast 

back,  a^  a  worthless  trifle,  into  the  heap  to  be  enjoyed 

by  others,  wbkik  Enj^d  had  gained  by  so  much  blood 

and  treasura     The  Dutch  took  possession,  and  very 
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speedily  re-established  the  system  of  dose  monopoly 
and  grinding  tyranny  which  the  enlightened  policy  of 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles  had  abolished. 

Newman  had  now  so  completely  established  himself 
in  the  good  opinion  of  the  captain,  that  he  was  treated 
more  as  an  officer  than  a  foremast-man;  and  whenever 
duty  would  allow,  he  was  permitted  to  go  on  shore  to 
Tisit  whatever  was  worthy  of  notice.  He  looked  upon 
me  completely  in  the  light  of  a  pnpil,  in  whose  advance- 
ment he  had  the  deepest  interest  "  Never  mind  how 
old  yon  are^"  he  used  to  say;  ''you  will  outlive  me 
yet  by  many  a  year,  and  will  have  plenty  of  use  for  all 
the  information  you  can  pick  up  before  you  die."  I 
little  thought  at  the  time  how  true  his  words  would 
prova  He  used,  in  joke,  to  call  me  hardy  Old  Jack ; 
and  certainly,  for  many  years,  I  never  had  had  an  hour's 
illness.  The  truth  is,  that  I  was  gifted  with  a  sound 
constitution,  and  had  avoided  playing  tricks  with  it,  as 
a  great  number  of  people  do,  and  then  complain  of  the 
sicknesses  with  which  they  are  af&icted,  shutting  their 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  they  have  brought  them  on  them- 
selves entirely  in  consequence  of  their  own  foUy. 

While  we  lay  at  Batavia»  I  was  constantly  on  shore 
with  Newman.  The  Boads  of  Batavia  are  rather  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  league  firom  the  city,  and  are  guarded 
from  the  prevailing  winds  by  a  dozen  small  islands  out- 
dde  them.  The  ground  on  which  the  city  stands  bears 
evident  signs  of  having  been  thro  wn  up  by  the  sea,  but 
rises  gradually  to  the  mountains  ten  leagues  off  behind 
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it  The  river  Jacatara  nms  through  the  dty,  and  it 
ia  intersected  likewise  in  aU  directiona  by  canak.  It 
has  also  a  moat  ninning  rotind  it^  as  likewise  a  wall  of 
coral-rock.  Its  defences  consist  of  twenty  bastions^ 
and  a  castle  near  the  sea,  with  a  mnd-bank  in  front  of 
it  It  is,  indeed,  completely  a  Dutch  city.  But,  be- 
sides its  numberless  canals  and  ditches,  as  it  is  situated 
in  a  dead,  marshy  flat,  and'  is  surrounded  with  dirty 
fens,  bogs,  and  morasses,  over  which  a  tropical  sun 
sends  down  its  burning  rays,  drawing  up  noxious  va- 
pours of  eveiy  description,  it  may  be  considered, 
taken  all  in  all,  as  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  cities  of 
the  civilized  world.  By  care  and  proper  drainage  these 
defects  might  be  amended ;  and,  as  the  general  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere  is  not  excessive,  it  might  be- 
come as  healthy  as  any  other  place  in  those  regions. 

Java  is  about  two  hundred  miles  long  and  forty 
broad,  and  has  numerous  deep  inlets  along  the  northern 
coasf^  where  ships  may  anchor  during  the  good  or 
south-east  monsoon.  A  chain  of  mountains,  from  which 
a  number  of  rivers  descend  to  the  sea,  runs  down  the 
centre,  and  divides  the  island  into  two  parts.  The  air 
is  cooled  by  the  sea  breezes,  which,  as  in  the  West 
Indies,  set  in  every  day.  The  soil  is  particularly  rich. 
It  is  cultivated  by  buflaloes,  and  in  some  places  one  is 
sufficient  to  drag  a  plough.  Java  produces  rice  of  a 
first-rate  quality,  sugar  in  abundance,  cotton  in  consi- 
derable quantities,  salt,  timber,  indigo^  turmeric,  co£fee^ 
pepper,  and  various  kinds  of  spices. 
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Java  is,  in  reality,  governed  by  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company ;  but  it  is  divided  into  a  number  of  provinces, 
ruled  over  by  puppet  princes  in^  the  title  of  Sultan. 
At  the  court  of  each,  one  of  the  Company's  chief 
officers,  or  head  merchants,  as  they  are  called,  resides. 
In  some  of  the  provinces,  these  petty  emperors  have 
been  deposed,  and  they  are  governed  by  one  of  the 
Company's  officers,  tmder  the  title  of  Resident  The 
religion  of  these  princes  is  Mohammedan,  as  is  that  of 
the  natives  generally,  though  intermixed  with  many 
superstitious  observances.  No  government  rules  a 
countiy  with  a  more  despotic  system,  or  is  more  jealous 
of  foreign  interference  with  its  trade.  I  suspect,  also, 
that  none  has  done  more  injury  to  the  advancement  of 
civilization  in  the  East,  from  their  readiness  to  submit 
to  all  the  absurd  customs  and  degrading  ceremonies 
imposed  on  them  by  the  Chinese  and  other  semi-bar- 
barous nations,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  their  mer- 
cantile interests.  Taught  by  them,  these  people  look 
upon  all  Europeans  as  tribes  of  mean  and  despicable 
traders,  who  have  neither  the  power  nor  the  spirit  to 
resent  any  ii^juries  inflicted  on  them. 

In  the  environs  of  Batavia  are  a  number  of  villages, 
some  inhabited  by  Malays,  and  others  by  Chinese,  who 
visit  the  island  in  great  numbers,  and  cany  on  a  con- 
siderable trade,  notwithstanding  the  persecutions  to 
which  they  have  at  times  been  subject  In  various 
beautiful  spots,  both  near  the  city  or  the  neighbouring 
hills,  and  along  the  sea-shore,  are  found  the  large  and 
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handsome  country  roddencea  of  the  chief  merchants, 
and  other  authoritieB  connected  with  the  Oompany. 
There  are  five  principal  loada  which  lead  from  the  dtj 
towards  the  ooontiy,  and  which  are  planted  with  high 
and  shady  trees.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  roads 
leading  to  the  port  of  Jacatra  is  closely  planted  with  a 
double  row  of  mango-trees,  and  both  sides  of  it  are 
embellished  with  large  and  pleasant  gardens,  and  many 
fine  and  elegant  buildings.  All  the  roads  are  much  of 
the  same  description,  and  give  a  character  of  finished 
cultivation  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dty.  Both  sides 
of  the  streets,  as  well  as  of  the  numerous  canals,  are 
planted  with  fine  trees,  so  that  the  country  all  round 
Batavia  may  well  be  characterized  as  a  tropical  HoUand. 

The  governor-general  usually  resides  at  his  country- 
seat,  called  Weltevreeden — a  superb  mansion,  about  an 
hour-and-a-quarter's  walk  from  the  dty.  He  there 
resides  in  great  state,  and  never  goes  out  without  being 
attended  by  a  body-guard,  dressed  in  coats  of  scarlet 
doth  richly  laced  with  gold. 

The  ordinary  habitations  of  the  Europeans  are  of 
brick,  run  up  in  a  light  aiiy  manner,  and  stuccoed  on 
the  outdde.  They  have  sash-windows.  The  interiors 
are  all  on  the  same  pkn.  The  fronts  are  in  general 
narrow,  and  the  houses  extend  back  a  long  way  from 
the  street  Fronting  the  entrance^  a  narrow  passage, 
with  a  parlour  on  one  dde,  leads  to  a  large,  long  room 
lighted  from  an  inner  courts  iji*o  which  it  opens*  Tliin 
apartment  is  called  the  '"gallery,"  and  here  the  (kfiilly 
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live  and  dine.  The  floora  aie  of  laige,  sqiiaittp  daik  red 
stones.  No  hangmgs  are  to  be  seeiiy  bat  the  walls  aie 
neatly  stnccoed  and  whitened.  The  fdmitiire  eonsists 
of  some  arm-chaiiS)  and  two  or  three  so&s.  On  the 
walls  are  nmneroos  looking-glassea^  and  chandeliets  or 
lamps  are  hung  in  a  row  along  the  ceiling  of  the  gallefy, 
and  are  lighted  np  in  the  evening.  The  stairs  leading 
to  the  npper  rooms  are  generally  at  the  end  of  the 
gallery.  The  npper  parts  of  the  houses  are  divided 
mnch  as  below.  They  are  generally  but  scantily  pro- 
vided with  furniture;  indeed,  from  the  heat  of  the  cH- 
mate,  but  little  is  required.  Behind  the  galleiy  are  the 
lodgings  for  the  slaves,  the  kitchen,  and  the  oat-honses. 
Instead  of  being  glazed,  the  windows  are  often  closed 
with  a  lath-work  of  ratans. 

Few  of  those  in  the  city  have  gaidena  In  the 
country,  on  the  contrary,  the  greatest  attention  is  paid 
to  them,  many  of  which  are  veiy  beautiful,  though  laid 
out  in  the  fonnal  Dutch  style,  as  they  are  full  of  the 
choicest  flowers  and  shrubs.  Newman  was  espedaUy 
struck  with  them. 

'' Ah !  this  would,  indeed,  be  a  delightful  country  to 
live  in,  if  people  could  but  manage  not  to  die !"  he 
exclaimed.  Unhealthy  as  the  country  undoubtedly  is, 
the  city  itself  is  far  worse,  so  thaf^  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence, it  is  almost  abandoned  by  the  more  wealthy  mer- 
chants, who  only  visit  it  as  a  place  of  business,  their  fine 
mansions  being  turned  into  stores  or  counting-houses. 

Europeans  at  Batavia.  of  whatever  nation,  live  much 
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in  the  same  way.  They  rifle  at  daybreak,  and  sit  for 
some  time  cooling  themselYes  in  the  thinnest  dress  in 
which  they  have  passed  the  night ;  then  they  dress,  and 
breakfast  on  coffee  or  tea,  and  are  at  their  o£Sices  at 
eight  They  work  till  nearly  noon,  when  they  dine,  and 
take  a  nap  till  fonr,  when  they  again  attend  to  business 
tUl  six.  Afterwards  they  drive  out,  or  mix  in  social 
intercourse  in  an  informal  way,  till  nine,  when  they 
sup,  and  retire  to  bed  at  eleven.  Newman,  whose  means 
of  observation  were  fax  greater  than  mine,  told  me  that 
the  men  had  their  parties  together,  and  the  ladies 
thdrs;  which  I  should  consider  a  very  bad  arrangement 
The  men  of  higher  rank,  the  upper  merchants,  are  each 
attended  by  a  slave,  holding  an  umbrella  behind  him; 
but  a  junior  merchant  must  cany  l^i«  umbrella  ViimaAlf. 
The  women  marry  very  young,  are  very  ill-educated, 
and  pass  much  of  then:  time  lolling  on  so£eis,  talking 
and  laughing  with  their  slaves,  whom  another  moment 
they  will  order  to  be  whipped  for  the  slightest  offenca 
Those  bom  in  the  country  have  very  supple  joints,  and 
can  twist  their  fingers,  hands,  and  arms  in  almost  every 
direction.  What  can  be  expected  &om  women  who  are 
abandoned,  almost  as  soon  as  bom,  to  the  care  of  igno- 
rant slaves — little  or  no  care  being  taken  to  inculcate 
moral  or  religious  principles  into  their  plastic  minds, 
till  they  have  fully  imbibed  all  the  superstitious  notions 
and  prejudices  which  are  held  by  their  attendants) 
While  saying  this,  I  must  urge  parents  at  home  never — 
if  they  value  the  eternal  happiness  of  their  children—* 
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if  they  wish  them  to  imbibe  light  principles,  and  to 
avoid  pernicious  ones — to  commit  them  to  the  charge  of 
persons,  however  decent  in  their  behaviour,  ^o  are  not 
likely,  from  their  want  of  education,  to  be  able  to  in- 
stil them.  Parents !  children  were  given  yon  by  God; 
and  at  your  hands  he  will  require  theml  On  your 
care,  on  your  ezorlions,  on  your  pra3rers,  it  depends 
whether  th^  grow  np  a  blessing  to  you  and  to  them- 
selves, or  become  miserable  and  lost  Still,  childreo, 
nothing  will  exonerate  you,  when  you  become  free 
agents,  and  understand  good  from  evil,  if  you  rgect  the 
good  and  choose  the  evil  Ton  have  more  need  for 
prayer,  more  need  for  exertion,  more  need  for  self-con- 
trol, to  conquer  the  vices  which  have  grown  up  with 
you ;  and,  believe  Old  Jack,  however  you  may  be  weighed 
down  with  them,  if  you  will  but  <ry,  if  you  wiU  but 
cast  all  your  burden  on  Him  who  is  alone  able  to  bear 
it,  you  will  succeed. 

Provisions  of  all  sorts  we  found  abundant  and  cheap. 
The  fruits  are  the  cocoa,  areca,  banana,  papaya,  white 
and  red  shaddock,  mangostan,  rambootang,  ananas,  and 
betel  Saffron  is  collected  there,  and  every  description 
of  allspice.  The  betel  is  a  creeping-plant,  with  an  aro- 
matic leaf  The  natives  spread  over  the  leaf  a  little 
slaked-lime,  and  place  at  one  end  a  small  piece  of  areca- 
nut  and  cardamom.  They  then  roll  the  leaf  up,  and 
masticate  it  for  hours  together.  It  blackens  their  teeth 
and  reddens  their  lips,  and  gives  an  effect  which  the 
Cliinese  and  Malays  admire  considerably. 
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Java  abounds  in  Berpenta, — ^the  smallest  is  the  most 
dangerous.  Its  bite  is  said  to  canse  death.  It  is 
scaicelj  thicker  than  a  candle,  and  from  two  to  three 
feet  long.  They  are  of  various  colours; — some  grey, 
spotted  with  white;  and  others  green,  with  bright  red 
and  white  streaks.  We  heard  of  one  twenty  feet  lon^ 
and  of  the  thickness  of  a  man's  arm ;  and  saw  another 
stuffed,  as  big  round  as  the  body  of  a  man,  and  about 
fifteen  feet  long.  The  Javanese  are  likewise  plagued 
with  ants,  and  all  sorts  of  creeping  things. 

Having  given  a  faint  sketch  of  the  mode  of  life  of 
the  rulers  of  this  wealth-giving  island,  I  must  briefly 
describe  the  native  inhabitants,  as  also  some  of  the 
numerous  tribes  which  flock  there  from  other  quar- 
ters. 

As  I  have  already  observed,  the  native  princes, 
the  nominal  governors  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
coimtry,  are  kept  in  the  most  perfect  subjection  by 
the  Company ;  and  the  common  Javanese  are  in  the 
most  abject  state  of  slavery.  The  labourer  is  not 
only  obliged,  at  fixed  periods,  to  deliver  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  fruits  of  his  industry  to  the  regent 
placed  over  him  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  for  what- 
ever price  the  latter  chooses  to  allow  him,  and  that 
price,  moreover,  paid  in  goods,  which  are  charged  to 
him  at  ten  times  their  real  value ;  but  he  likewise  can- 
not consider  what  may  remain  as  his  own  properly,  not 
being  permitted  to  do  with  it  what  he  may  think  fit, 
nor  allowed  to  sell  it  to  others  at  a  higher  or  a  lower 
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rate;  on  the  contrary,  lie  is  compelled  to  part  with  tlui 
also,  as  well  as  with  what  the  Company  claimed  of  him, 
to  the  same  petty  tyrant^  at  an  arfaitraiy  pnce^  yerj 
much  below  its  real  value. 

The  Javanese,  like  all  people  living  mider  a  tonid 
zone  and  a  despotic  government,  are  of  an  indolent  dis- 
position, and,  it  is  said,  require  great  exdtement  to 
make  them  work;  but  the  real  secret  of  their  idleness 
is,  the  certainty  that  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  eigoy 
the  fruits  of  their  labour.  Possessing  no  certain  pro- 
perty, they  are  satisfied  with  litUeL  The  food  of  those 
who  inhabit  the  level  country  is  rice  and  fish;  but  those 
who  dwell  in  the  mountains  use  a  root  called  talloif 
with  salt.  This  salt  they  make  out  of  the  ashes  of 
wood.  Their  dwellings  are  little  huts,  constructed  of 
bamboos,  plastered  with  mud,  and  thatched  with  broad 
leave&  Their  furniture  consists  of  a  bedstead  made 
of  bamboos,  a  block  in  which  to  pound  their  rice,  two 
pots  for  boiling  food,  and  a  few  cocoa-nut  sheUs  for 
drinking.  They  seldom  live  much  beyond  their  fiftieth 
year.  They  were  converted  to  Islamism  about  1406, 
when  the  Arabian  Chick-Ibn  Molana  came  over,  and, 
marrying  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Damak,  received 
as  her  portion  the  province  of  Cheribon.  Their  mosques 
are  generally  of  wood,  and  perfectly  unadorned;  but  the 
tomb  and  mosque  of  the  said  Ibn  Molana  form  a  mag- 
nificent edifice.  They  do  not  place  their  dead  in  cofilos^ 
but  wrap  them  in  linen,  and  place  a  stone  at  the  head 
and  another  at  the  foot  of  the  grave,  as  seats  for  the 
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two  angels  who,  after  their  deaths  examine  into  their 
conduct  while  in  this  world. 

The  Javanese  are,  in  general,  well-shaped;  of  a  light- 
brown  colour;  with  black  ^es  and  hair,  their  ^es  being 
much  sunk  in  the  head.  They  have  flattish  noses  and 
huge  mouths.  In  figure^  they  are  generally  thin,  though 
muscular;  here  and  there  only  a  corpulent  person  being 
seen.  The  women,  when  youngs  have  softer  features 
than  the  men;  but  when  they  grow  old,  it  la  difficult  to 
conceive  any  human  being  more  hideous  than  they 
become.  A  man's  dress  consists  of  a  pair  of  linen 
breeches,  scarcely  reaching  half  way  down  the  thighs, 
and  over  this  a  sort  of  shirt  of  blue  or  black  coarse 
cotton  doth,  which  hangs  loose  below  the  knee.  The 
hair  of  the  head  is  bound  up  in  a  handkerchief  in  the 
form  of  a  turban.  A  woman's  dress  consists  of  a  coarse 
chintz  doth,  wrapped  twice  round  the  body,  fastened 
under  the  bosom,  and  hanging  down  to  the  calf  of  the 
1^;  over  this  is  a  short  jacket,  which  reaches  to  the 
waist  No  covering  is  worn  on  the  head,  but  the  hair  is 
bound  up  in  a  fillet,  and  fastened  at  the  back  of  the  head 
with  large  pins.  Sometimes  chaplets  of  flowers  are 
worn.  Children  run  about  without  clothes  till  they  are 
eight  years  old.  Of  course,  I  have  been  speaking  only 
of  the  lower  classes.  The  upper  generally  dress  with 
great  magnificence. 

The  Javanese  are  not  much  employed  as  domestic 
servants,  but  slaves  have  been  brought  from  the  coast 
of  Bengal,  Malabar,  Sumatra,  and  other  parts,  as  wdl  as 
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from  Celebes,  and  often  become  very  aocompliahed  ser- 
vants. They  are  generally  weQ-traated,  and  behave 
weU;  but  their  great  vice  is  gaming  to  which  they  are 
tempted  by  the  Chinese,  who  keep  the  gaming-boiisesy 
and  are  much  too  cnnning  to  allow  the  poor  shtTes  to 
regain  what  they  may  have  lost  This  vice^  as  is  the 
case  elsewhere,  tempts  them  to  rob  their  masters  and 
to  commit  many  other  crimes,  for  the  sake  of  sapplyiiig 
themselves  with  money  to  continue  the  practice^  or  to 
recover  what  they  have  lost 

There  are  said  to  be  a  hundred  thousand  Chinese  in 
and  about  Batavia,  the  whole  population  amoonting 
oiily  to  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand,  made  up  of 
natives,  Armenians,  Persians,  Arabs,  Malays,  Negroes, 
and  Europeana  We  were  witnesses  of  a  curious  spec- 
tacle one  day,  when  the  Chinese  assembled  firom  far  and 
near  to  visit  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors  at  Jacatra, 
near  the  site  of  the  capital  of  that  ancient  kingdom. 
The  road  from  Batavia  to  Jacatra  is  a  very  fine  one. 
On  either  side  it  is  adorned  with  magnificent  palaces, 
occupied  by  the  councillors  of  the  Indies,  the  principal 
persons  in  the  Company's  service,  and  the  richest  mer- 
chants. In  front  of  these  palaces,  parallel  to  the  cause- 
way, ia  a  navigable  canal  crossed  by  bridges  very 
ingeniously  constructed  of  bamboo.  On  the  opposite 
banks  are  numerous  native  villages,  which  are  seen  peep- 
ing through  the  cocoa,  banana,  papaya,  and  other  bushy 
shrubs,  with  which  every  hut  is  surrounded.  Near  the 
ancient  capital  is  the  fortress  to  which  the  unhappy 
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Prince  of  Qenea  withdrew  when  the  Dutch  conquered  the 
kingdom,  and  where  he  lost  his  life  fighting  desperately. 

In  the  Chinese  burying-place  are  great  numbers  of 
tombs,  with  inscriptions  specifying  the  time  of  the 
death,  age^  name,  and  virtues  of  those  whose  remains 
are  within.  The  tombs  are  much  ornamented,  and  sur- 
rounded with  cypresses ;  and  on  either  side  are  benches 
on  which  the  rdatives  and  Mends  may  rest  when  they 
come  to  perform  their  funeral  duties.  On  the  present 
occasion  the  tombs  were  ornamented  with  wreaths  of 
paper  or  silk  of  different  colours,  and  three  wax  tapers 
were  burning  on  each.  Provisions,  also,  were  either  sent 
or  brought^  and  placed  as  offerings  on  the  tombs.  The 
most  opulent  were  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the 
richness  of  their  viands^ — ^fish,  fruit,  sweetmeats,  and 
beverages.  These  provisions,  having  been  left  for  some 
hours  on  the  tombs,  were  partly  consumed  by  the 
family  of  the  deceased,  some  was  offered  to  the  specta- 
tors, and  the  rest  carried  away.  Roasted  fowls,  which 
had  been  kept  whole  on  purpose,  were,  however,  left 
behind  by  some ;  for  what  purpose  I  could  not  ascertain. 
These  travelled  Chinese  had  got  over  many  of  their 
national  prejudices,  and  very  politely  offered  Newman 
and  me  some  of  the  good  things  j  of  which  we  partook 
with  no  little  satisfaction,  though,  as  my  companion 
observed,  a  cemeteiy  was  an  odd  place  to  pic-nic  in. 

Movable  theatres  were  erected  on  one  side  of  the 
cemeteiy,  and  temples  had  been  built  on  the  plain 
below.    These  temples  are  laige  saloons,  ornamented 
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with  grotesque  and  antique  stataes^  especially  thoM 
representing  Jod  in  the  midst  of  his  fiunily.  Josi,  m 
disciple  of  Confdciiis,  and  afterwaids  his  most  confi- 
dential fidend,  rose  from  the  dregs  of  the  people,  and 
became  the  greatest  legislator  of  his  nation.  After 
the  death  of  Confadns,  the  emperor  banished  him; 
so  he  retired  in  the  bosom  of  his  fiunily  to  the  lorn 
state  from  which  he  had  sprung  where  he  declared 
that  he  ei\jo7ed  &r  more  true  happiness  than  he  had 
ever  done  in  his  exalted  position.  To  him  and  his  benig- 
nant laws  the  Chinese  are  indebted  for  the  preservation 
of  their  manners,  customs,  and  dresa  He  is  always  re- 
presented in  his  retirement  after  his  labours  for  the  pub- 
lic good  were  concluded.  We  had  here,  as  Newman 
observed,  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  ancients 
deified  their  great  men,  and  learned  to  worship  themu 

Opposite  each  idol  were  burning  red  wax  tapers,  of 
different  sizes,  and  matches  of  incense.  An  altar  gt 
table  covered  with  dainties  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
temple,  surrounded  by  idols;  and  in  a  room  behind  it 
was  another  altar,  surmounted  with  a  statue  of  JosL 
An  old  bonze  or  priest  of  venerable  aspect,  with  a  long 
white  beard,  stood  up,  reciting  some  prayers  in  a  low 
voice.  He  had  on  Ids  head  a  white  straw-hat,  in  the 
shape  of  a  cone.  On  the  top  of  it  was  a  little  ball  of 
gold,  and  behind  a  small  tuft  of  red  silk.  He  kept  conti- 
nually bowing  with  great  regularity,  and  every  now  and 
then  let  fall  a  piece  of  wood  like  a  ruler,  which  he  as 
often  picked  up  agsdn.     He  was  habited  in  a  tunic  of 
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transparent  violet  silk,  with  a  ^^idle  of  twisted  silk 
ornamented  with  gold;  and  to  it  were  attached  the  in- 
stniments  required  fbr  the  ceremony.  Over  this  he 
wore  a  gold-embroidered  robe,  with  long  sleeves  tamed 
up  at  the  wrists.  It  was  of  violet  colour,  and  a  strong 
material  j  and,  being  closed  all  round,  must  have  been 
put  on  over  the  head.  On  his  breast  and  back  were 
two  plates  of  rich  gold  embroideiy,  representing  an 
eagle,  or  a  bird  like  one.  In  his  hand  he  had  a  large 
fan,  the  case  of  which  hung  at  his  girdle  like  a  knife- 
sheath.  His  slippers  were  square  at  the  toes,  and  em- 
broidered with  gold  j  but  his  legs  were  bare. 

Under  the  vestibule  of  the  temple,  a  hog  and  a  goat^ 
with  the  horns  on,  were  killed  as  bumt-offeiings,  and 
placed  on  a  stand,  with  their  entrails  before  them.  The 
interior  of  the  temple  was  filled  with  tables  covered 
with  preserved  firuits  and  tea,  where  the  bonzes  and 
rich  people  were  sitting  eatings  drinking,  and  smoking; 
but  none  of  the  multitude  ventured  in.  Many  female 
bonzes,  or  bonzesses,  were  in  the  vestibule,  dressed  in 
violet  silk  robes,  but  without  embroidery.  Their  hair 
was  twisted  and  turned  up  behind,  forming  a  round 
tuffc^  fastened  with  two  diamond-headed  pina  These 
tufts  were  stuck  round  with  other  very  rich  pins,  form- 
ing the  beams  of  a  most  brilliant  sun.  They  took  no 
part  that  we  saw  in  the  ceremonies. 

What  I  have  described  seemed  to  be  a  prelude  to  the 
ceremonies.  The  bonzes,  fifteen  in  number,  left  the 
vestiy  to  the  sound  of  shrill,  ncisy  music.    They  took 
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their  stations  before  the  altar,  where  they  made  many 
genuflexions  and  gestures.  They  then  presented  to  the 
high  priest^  who  had  no  diBtingnishing  marl^  many 
meats  which  were  on  the  altar.  On  this  he  made 
various  signs,  pronouncing  some  words  in  a  whining 
tone  of  lamentation.  After  having  made  yarious  liba- 
tions with  several  liquors,  ^K^ch  he  spread  over  the 
offerings,  the  other  bonzes  replaced  them  on  the  altar. 
One  of  them  then  took  a  card,  containing  characters, 
from  which  he  sung.  Judging  from  the  loud  laughter 
of  part  of  the  auditory,  the  words  seemed  to  have 
little  analogy  to  the  ceremony.  Every  bonze  held  in 
his  hand  a  box  filled  with  incense  matches,  one  of 
which  he  lighted  as  soon  as  its  predecessor  was  extin- 
guished. After  a  repetition  of  this  ceremony,  during 
which  the  music  was  never  discontinued,  they  entered 
the  side-room  to  take  refreshment  Having  drunk  their 
tea,  they  went  in  procession  to  a  second  temple,  where 
the  same  ceremony  was  gone  through.  Thence  they  re- 
paired to  the  theatre.  When  they  had  reached  the  front 
of  it  they  halted.  "Are  they  going  to  acti"  said  L 
"  I  should  not  be  surprised,"  observed  Newman. 
"  What  are  they  but  actors  ]  The  people,  you  see,  have 
taken  no  part  whatever  in  the  matter.''  The  chief  bonze 
mounted  the  theatre  alone,  and  having  made  many  vio- 
lent gestures  and  exclamations,  again  descended,  when 
the  performances  began.  During  these  ceremonies  the 
gates  of  the  temples,  and  both  sides  of  the  theatres,  were 
filled  with  common  Chinese,  a  large  number  of  whom 
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vere  children,  playing  different  games  of  chance.  I 
never  saw  people  so  fond  of  gaming  as  they  ara 

A  part  of  the  roasted  poidtiy  was  left  all  night  on 
the  tombs,  the  common  people  imagining  that  at  that 
period  the  dead  assemble  and  eat  them  np.  People 
in  misfortune  strew  amulets  over  the  graves  of  their 
ancestors,  to  obtain  their  favour.  These  amulets  are 
bits  of  silk  paper,  on  which  are  spread  pieces  of  leaf 
silver,  which  they  fancy  passes  current  as  a  paper-money 
among  the  dead.  I  could  not  ascertain  whether  the  hog 
and  goat  were  actually  offered  up  with  any  ceremony,  or 
simply  lefb  to  be  devoured  by  the  priests. 

"Have  you  ever  seen  anything  like  this  before?" 
asked  Newman,  as  we  were  on  our  way  back  to  the 
ship. 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  have^"  I  answered. 

"  So  have  I,"  he  remarked,  "  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
churcL  The  priests  of  Home — ancient  and  modem — 
and  these  bonzes  are  much  alike.  They  have  both 
copied  their  ceremonies  from  the  Jews  and  the  heathens 
of  old,  travestying  them  somewhat,  to  make  them  pass 
for  their  own.  Depend  on  it,  Josi  understood  human 
nature,  and  knew  what  would  suit  the  taste  of  the 
vulgar." 

So  numerous  are  the  Chinese  in  Java,  and  so  inclined 
to  revolt,  that  the  Dutch  government  are  always  care- 
ful to  provide  them  with  amusements.  In  each  place 
there  is  a  chie^  with  the  title  of  "captain,"  who  is  answer- 
able for  their  good  conduct    He  is  obliged  to  main- 
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tain,  at  his  own  cost^  a  troop  of  female  actors,  called 
Bayadeers.  They  perform,  without  exception,  eveiy 
nighty  from  nine  o'clock  till  daybreak,  in  a  kind  of 
theatre,  in  the  middle  of  the  street  The  play,  as  &r 
as  we  could  make  out^  represents  the  wars  of  the 
Tartars  against  the  Chinese.  Various  chiefe,  in  differ- 
ent costumes,  with  their  fiftces  smeared  black  or  white^ 
or  masked,  come  to  announce  a  new  war,  in  which  they 
anticipate  great  success.  They  harangue  the  soldiers 
with  violent  gestures.  Then  comes  a  general  or  em- 
peror, and,  making  another  speech,  gets  up  on  a  table 
with  a  chair  on  the  top  of  it,  when  he  takes  his  seat  at 
the  back  of  the  stage.  The  combatants  then  come  in 
with  long  spears,  and,  fighting  desperately,  one  party 
runs  away,  while  the  other  has  to  listen  to  a  long  speech 
on  their  bravery.  The  Tartars  are  known  by  their  short 
coats,  largo  trousers,  helmets,  sabres,  and  great  shields. 
The  roaring  music  of  gom-goms  never  stops  during  the 
performance. 

One  day  we  visited  the  Chinese  quarter,  where  there 
are  an  immense  number  of  gaming  and  eating  tables. 
The  seats,  as  well  as  the  tables,  are  made  of  bamboo. 
The  Chinese  eat  with  two  little  sticks,  and  use  a  spoon 
of  china  with  a  short  crooked  handle.  Each  article 
of  food  is  served  on  a  little  dish  like  a  saucer.  The  jelly, 
minced  meats,  and  soup  are  generally  cold,  while  their 
beverages  are  hot  The  chief  is  arrack,  sugar,  and  hot 
water.  The  f&vourite  dish  is  part  of  a  dog,  of  a  species 
with  a  smooth  skin,  which  they  carefully  fatten.     It  is 
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eaten  with  every  kind  of  sauce.  No  people  eat  so 
much  pork  as  the  Chinese.  The  hundred  thousand 
Chinese  in  Batavia  are  said  to  feed  at  least  four  hun- 
dred thousand  pigs,  which  increase  not  a  little  the  bad 
odours  of  the  place.  Whether  they  do  it  to  keep  the 
Jews  at  a  distance,  I  do  not  know,  but  the  two  people 
do  not  get  on  well  together. 

We  used  to  meet  in  the  Chinese  company,  or  quar- 
ter, curious  processions  of  men,  with  marked  or  painted 
faces,  having  kettle<drums,  gom-goms,  and  tambourines. 
Some,  grotesquely  dressed,  were  carried  on  poles  or  in 
hampers,  ornamented  with  paper,  libbons,  and  little 
bells ;  some  were  seated  on  monsters,  like  our  repre- 
sentations of  sea-horses.  These  processions  are  in 
honour  of  the  spirit  of  eviL  The  reason  they  give  for 
them  is,  that,  as  the  Divinity  is  infinitely  good,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  implore  him;  but  the  devil,  on  the  con- 
trary, must  be  feasted  and  amused,  to  prevent  him 
from  going  about  and  committing  mischief  In  every 
Chinese  house,  in  a  sort  of  shrine,  is  a  picture  of  Con- 
fucius, represented  as  a  great  fat  man,  with  the  devil 
at  his  side  tempting  him.  On  each  side  are  pots  of 
flowers  and  tapers  of  red  wax,  gilt,  which  are  lighted 
on  certain  days,  together  with  a  little  lamp  in  front, 
just  as  is  seen  in  Homish  chapels. 

Chinese  girlEi^  are  always  shut  up,  and  employed  in 
sewing  and  embroidery;  and  parents  arrange  maniages 
without  the  couple  having  even  seen  each  other.  The 
poorer  sort^  however,  are  allowed  to  serve  in  their  shops. 
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We  heard  the  people  generally  well  spoken  o^  an 
being  good  fathers,  sons,  husbands^  and  fidenda.  They 
cany  on  every  art  and  traffic^  and  engross  neai^  all 
the  house  and  ship  building  in  Batavia^  thon^^  they 
pay  enormous  annual  duties  to  the  Ckmipany  on  their 
industiy  and  trade.  Among  other  duties^  they  pay  for 
being  allowed  to  let  their  nails  grow  long^  espedally 
that  of  the  little  finger,  as  it  is  a  proof  that  they  do 
not  work  for  their  living.  The  twisted  tail,  which 
they  wear  extremely  long^  often  down  to  their  knees^ 
pays  in  proportion  to  its  length.  It  is  measured  eveiy 
year  at  a  fixed  time.  To  cut  off  the  tail  of  a  Chinaman, 
or  to  pare  his  nails,  is  looked  upon  as  a  most  severe 
pumshment  Their  dress  consists  of  large  trousers, 
and  round  coats,  which  reach  to  the  middle  of  the 
thighs.  It  is  either  of  black  or  veiy  bright  sky-blue. 
White  is  worn  for  mourning;  and  when  for  a  veiy  near 
relative,  the  collar  has  a  rent  in  it  They  have  a  custom 
of  keeping  their  dead  for  some  days  in  the  house,  which, 
in  such  a  warm  climate,  frequently  causes  bad  fevera 
A  Chinese  house,  where  a  death  has  happened,  is  known 
by  a  white  cloth  hung  in  lieu  of  the  door. 

This  information,  through  Newman's  help,  I  picked 
up  during  our  visits  on  shore.  The  ship  had  been  at 
anchor  about  a  week,  when  we  again  went  on  shore^  and 
had  walked  on  for  an  hour  or  so,  when,  a  little  beyond 
Fort  Ansol,  we  found  ourselves  in  front  of  a  Chinese 
temple,  standing  in  a  grove  of  cocoa-nut  trees  by  the 
side  of  a  rivulet,  among  veiy  pretty  scenery.     The 
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building  was  aboat  twenty  feet  long^  and  twelve  wide. 
The  entrance  was  thiongh  a  lailing  into  a  small  area^ 
and  then  into  a  hall,  at  the  end  of  which  was  the 
sanctoaiy.  In  the  middle  of  the  hall,  just  within  the 
door,  was  an  altar,  on  which  red  wax  tapers  were  burn- 
ing. There  was  also  an  image  of  a  lion,  richly  gilt 
At  the  end  of  the  hall  was  a  picture  of  an  old  man  and 
a  woman,  with  crowns  on  their  heads,  and  about  two 
feet  high.  They  were,  I  suppose,  Josi  and  his  wife. 
While  we  were  there,  several  people  came  in,  and  pros- 
trating themselves  before  the  picture,  knocked  their 
heads  continually  against  the  ground.  At  last  a  man 
came  in  to  consult  the  idols  by  divination.  He  had  in 
his  hand  two  small  longitudinal  pieces  of  wood,  flat  on 
one  side,  and  round  on  the  other.  Holding  these  pieces 
of  wood,  with  the  flat  sides  toward  each  other,  he  let 
them  fall  on  the  ground.  As  they  fell,  with  the  flat  or 
round  side  up,  so  he  augured  well  or  ill  of  some  pro- 
posed enterprise  or  project  He  let  the  sticks  fall 
upwards  of  twenty  times,  but  seemed  as  ill  contented 
as  at  first  with  the  promises  they  mada  Every  time 
they  prognosticated  evil,  he  shook  his  head  with  a  most 
disconsolate  look.  I  could  not  help  saying,  ''Try  it 
again,  Chinaman;  don't  give  in."  Whether  he  under- 
stood me  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  down  he  went  on 
the  ground,  and  thumped  his  head  veiy  hard  and  often. 
Then  he  jumped  up  and  threw  the  sticks,  and  I  sup- 
pose the  omen  proved  favourable,  for  with  a  joyful 
countenance  he  lighted  a  thick  candle  and  placed  it  on 
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the  altar.    As  soon  as  be  was  gone^  the  cmmmg  dd 
bonse  blew  it  out  and  sold  it  to  the  next  comer. 

We  must  not  be  sm:prised  to  hear  that  the  CJhineae 
at  times  revolt  against  the  authority  of  the  Enropeana 
among  whom  th^  live,  and  commit  mnrders  and  other 
atrocities;  and  then  to  hear  of  a  cniel  massacre  com- 
mitted by  the  Dutch  upon  them  in  Batavi&  On  one 
occasion,  many  thousands  had  collected;  and  some  of 
them  having  been  guilty  of  murders  and  robberies,  a 
considerable  apprehension  was  excited  against  the  whole 
body.  The  Council,  therefore,  determined  that  eveiy 
Chinese  who  could  not  prove  that  he  was  obtaining  an 
honest  livelihood,  should  be  transported  to  Ceylon,  to 
be  employed  as  a  slave  in  the  service  of  the  Company. 
Among  others,  a  number  of  Chinese  of  wealth  were 
seized ;  and  a  report  getting  abroad  that  all  were  to  be 
thus  treated,  they  flew  to  arms,  and  quitting  the  city  in 
great  numbers,  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  mountains, 
and  strengthened  themselves  so  much  as  to  render  the 
fate  of  Batavia  itself  precarious. 

In  this  dilemma  the  Council  offered  the  rebels  an 
amnesty;  but  this  they  refused,  and  marching  towards 
the  city,  ravaged  the  country  on  every  side.  Here, 
however,  they  met  with  a  severe  repulse;  and  when 
the  infuriated  soldiers  and  sailors  returned  into  the  dty, 
supposing  that  the  Chinese  who  had  remained  quiet 
within  their  houses  were  about  to  revolt,  they  attacked 
them  wherever  they  could  be  found  All  the  Chinese, 
men,  women,  and  children,  without  distinction,  were  put 
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to  the  sword;  the  prisoners  in  chains  were  slaughtered; 
and  even  some  wealthy  people,  who  had  fled  to  Euro- 
peans for  safely,  were,  through  the  violation  of  every 
principle  of  humanily  and  morality,  delivered  up  to 
their  eanguinaiy  pursuers, — ^the  Europeans  embezzling 
the  property  confided  to  them.  Thus  all  the  Chinese, 
both  innocent  and  guilty,  were  extenninated.  Not- 
withstanding this,  however,  thousands  rushed  in  soon 
after  to  supply  their  places !  It  was  apprehended  that 
this  occurrence  would  ezdte  the  indignation  of  the 
Emperor  of  China^  and,  perhaps,  induce  him  to  stop 
their  trade  with  his  country;  but  when  they  sent 
deputies  to  apologize,  their  fears  were  shown  to  be 
groundless  by  his  truly  paternal  reply, — ^to  the  effect  that 
he  was  litUe  solicitous  for  the  fate  of  unworthy  subjects, 
who,  in  the  pursuit  of  lucre,  had  quitted  their  countiy, 
and  abandoned  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors ! 

Notwithstanding  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate, 
and  the  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  commerce 
by  the  unwise  restrictions  of  the  Dutch,  the  Hoads  of 
Batavia  are  always  full  of  the  flags  of  all  nations, 
attracted  by  the  profit  merchants  are  still  able  to  maka 
As  Batavia  is,  or  rather  was,  before  Singapore  was 
established,  the  sole  dep6t  for  the  spices  of  the  Moluccas, 
and  the  productions  of  the  island  of  Java,  consisting  of 
rice,  coffee,  sugar,  arrack,  and  pepper,  ships  were 
coming  continually  from  every  part  of  India^  AMca^ 
and  even  Europe ;  and  as  they  were  not  allowed  to  take 
away  coin,  they  were  compelled  to  fill  up  with  some 
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or  other  of  the  above-meiitLmied  prodactioiiaL  The 
trade,  indeed,  was  one  ahnost  ezdiiBividy  of  bartar. 

Bengal  sent  drugs,  patnas,  blue  dotha^  different 
kinds  of  stuffi^  and  opium ;  whidi  were  ezdianged  for 
rice^  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  spices,  arrack,  a  small  quantity 
of  silks,  and  chin^-ware.  The  kings  of  Achen  and 
Natal,  in  the  island  of  Sumatra,  sent  camphor — the 
best  which  is  known, — ^benzoin,  birds'-nests,  calin,  and 
elephants'  teeth ;  and  in  return  took  opium,  lioe^  patnas^ 
and  frocks,  which  were  made  at  Java,  Macassar,  and 
the  Moluccas.  The  princes  of  the  Isle  of  Borneo  sent 
'  gold  dust,  diamonds,  and  birds'-pests;  and  took  opium, 
rice,  patnas,  frocks,  gunpowder,  and  small  guns,  as 
they  said,  to  defend  themselves  against  pirates,  but,  in 
reality,  for  their  own  use  as  piratea 

The  Americans  brought  kerseymeres,  cloths,  hats, 
gold-wire,  silver-galloon,  stationery,  wine,  beer.  Seltzer 
water,  provisions,  and  piastres ;  in  exchange  for  spices, 
sugar,  arrack,  tea,  coffee,  rice,  rushes,  and  Chinese  silk 
and  porcelain.  The  Muscat  ships  brought  piastres, 
and  gum-arabic ;  those  from  the  Isle  of  France,  wine^ 
olive-oil,  vinegar,  hams,  cheese,  soap,  common  trinkets, 
and  ebony. 

From  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  were  received  kitchen- 
garden  seeds,  butter,  Constantia  and  Madeira  wines; 
while  the  Chinese  brought  immense  quantities  of  por- 
celain and  silks  of  eveiy  kind,  taking  in  return  opiimi, 
ebony,  sandal-wood,  spices,  and  birds^-nests.  These 
nests  are  half  the  size  of  a  woman's  hand.     They  are 
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made  by  a  vety  smaU  8ea-«waIlow  {ffirundd  e9cuUnta\ 
and  consist  of  a  ^ntmons  substance^  interwoven  with 
filaments.  They  are  found  in  the  cavities  of  steep  rocks 
on  the  coast  of  all  the  Snnda  Islands,  on  the  northern 
shores  of  Australia,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  In- 
dian Seas.  The  native  w&y  of  procuring  them  is  by 
fixing  a  stick  on  the  summit  of  the  .precipice,  with  a 
rope-ladder  secured  to  it,  whence  the  hunters  descend 
in  their  search  into  the  most  perilous  situations.  Al- 
though they  have  neither  taste  nor  smell,  yet^  from 
being  supposed  to  be  both  tonic  and  a  powerful  stimu- 
lant, they  are  an  ingredient  in  all  the  ragouts  of  the 
most  wealthy  people  in  China.  They  make  an  excellent 
broth.  The  white  nests  are  most  in  request  They  are 
prepared  by  being  first  washed  in  three  or  four  changes 
of  lukewarm  water.  VHien  they  have  been  some  time  in 
it,  they  puff  up  like  large  vermicellL  Europeans,  indeed, 
discover  nothing  more  in  this  singular  dish  than  an  in- 
sipid jelly,  very  much  indeed  resembling  vermicelli, 
when  simply  boiled. 

After  Java  was  restored  to  the  Dutch,  England  still 
carried  on  a  considerable  commerce  with  the  island; 
but  it  is  far  smaller  than  it  would  be  under  a  less  re- 
stricted system. 

The  Dutch  were  for  long  the  only  European  nation 
who  kept  up  any  commercial  communication  with 
Japan,  because  no  other  would  submit  to  the  absurd 
restrictions  and  degrading  ceremonies  imposed  by  that 
barbarian  power.     Every  year,  the  governor-general 
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aent  a  ship  of  fifteen  hundred  tonfl^  ladoi  nidi  ker- 
seymeres,  fine  dothsi  dock-work,  and  spioeo.  Tbesib 
were  diiefly  exchanged  for  bars  of  copper,  which  were 
made  into  a  yeiy  dunufy  kind  of  coin  for  paying  the 
natiYe  and  European  troopa,  as  wdl  as  the  people 
employed  in  the  connting-hooBes  of  Java,  and  the 
Moluccaa  These  ingots  are  of  the  finest  red  copper, 
and  as  thick  as  the  finger.  They  are  cut  into  two^  four, 
six,  and  eight  sons-pieces  of  HoUand.  The  Talue  is 
inscribed  on  them.  This  coin  is  termed  in  the  Malay 
language  baian^  which  signifies  a  stone.  The  captain, 
however,  brings  bade  furniture^  fans,  various  artidea  of 
copper,  and  sabres — the  temper  of  the  blades  of  which 
equals  the  best  workmanship  of  Turkey.  The  cai^ 
always  contsdns  a  present  to  the  emperor;  and  he,  in 
return,  sends  one  to  the  Dutch  govemor-generaL 

When  the  Batavian  ship  is  seen,  the  emperor's  agent 
hails  it,  to  demand  whether  the  captain  is  a  Christian. 
He  replies  that  he  is  Dutch,  when  a  signal  is  made  for 
him  to  approach.  From  that  moment  he  is  boarded  by 
innumerable  armed  boats.  He  is  first  boarded  to  see 
that  he  has  neither  women  nor  books ;  for  the  law  is 
very  severe  against  the  introduction  of  either  into  the 
island.  Were  either  found  on  board,  the  ship  would  be 
sent  back  without  being  allowed  to  anchor.  This  visit 
concluded,  the  merchandise  is  landed,  the  ship  is  dis- 
armed and  unrigged  without  the  aid  of  the  captain  or 
crew,  and  the  guns  and  rigging  are  carried  on  shore.  The 
captain  transmits  the  bill  of  lading  to  the  emperor's 
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agent^  with  a  note  of  what  he  desires  iq  exchange^  and 
waits  quietly  for  the  m^chandise  he  is  to  have  in  re- 
turn. Provisions  are  amply  supplied  in  the  meantime 
to  the  crew.  Whoi  the  return  merchandise  is  ready  on 
the  beach,  the  emperor  having  notified  what  he  chooses 
for  the  aisuing  year,  the  Japanese  themselves  again 
load  the  vessel,  replace  her  rigging,  and  restore  her 
arms^  p*p^s»  and  effects,  of  ^diich  they  took  possession 
on  her  arrival  There  is  no  instance  of  anything  hav- 
ing been  lost ;  indeed,  the  Dutch  speak  of  the  Japan- 
ese as  a  most  honest  people.  They  are  said  to  leave 
their  shops  and  stores  without  guards  or  clerks.  If  a 
Japanese  goes  to  a  shop,  and  finds  no  one  there,  he 
takes  the  article  he  wants,  lays  down  the  value  marked 
on  it,  and  goes  out  All  the  streets  of  the  towns  are 
closed  at  night  by  iron  gates,  and  each  Japanese  is 
responsible  for  his  neighbour;  so  they  are  all  inter- 
ested that  no  hann  should  happen  to  one  another. 
When  a  theft  is  committed  in  any  quarter,  and  the 
author  cannot  be  discovered,  the  crier,  (who  is  a  kind 
of  police  agent,)  the  judge  of  the  division,  and  the 
neighbours  are  compelled  to  make  good  the  loss,  and 
are  subject  to  severe  corporal  punishment 

Very  little  in  those  days  was  known  of  the  interior  of 
Japan,  as  the  Dutch  ambassadors  were  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  most  humiliating  conditions  to  keep  up 
their  intercourse  with  the  country.  On  visiting  the 
&4>ita],  they  were  conveyed  in  palanquins,  well  enclosed 
with  fixed  lattice-work,  like  prison-vans  in  England, 
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and  the  bearers  dared  not^  for  fear  of  thdr  lives,  indulge 
them  with  a  view  of  the  conntiy  through  which  they 
passed.  This  information  about  Japan  Newman  gained 
from  one  of  the  officers  of  the  ship  trading  ther&  To 
return  to  Java. 

One  day  when  we  were  on  shore,  we  saw  a  great  con- 
fusion among  the  crowd,  who  were  disp^^ing  on  every 
side,  as  if  in  mortal  dread  of  something;  and  presently 
we  saw  a  half-naked  Malay  with  a  long  dagger  in  hia 
hand,  striking  right  and  left  at  everybody  he  met^ 
killing  some  and  wounding  others.  Ab  he  ran  on,  cry- 
ing out  in  his  frenzy,  "Amoh — amok — amok/  kill — 
kill — ^kill  I"  we  saw  some  of  the  police  dashing  towards 
him  with  long  poles,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  fork  of 
wood  with  iron  spikes  inside  it  He  dodged  by  several 
of  them,  killing  one  on  his  way,  till  at  last  a  guard  met 
liim  full  in  front,  and  he  ran  in  on  the  fork,  when  he 
was  immediately  pinned  to  the  ground ;  but  even  then 
he  struck  out  on  every  side  with  his  glittering  weapon. 

This  was  what  is  called  running  a  mtu^k  I  fit)m  the 
word  used — amok — kill  1  He  had,  as  is  the  custom, 
taken  a  large  quantity  of  opium,  and  thus  excited  him- 
self to  fury  in  consequence  of  some  supposed  or  real 
injury  he  had  received  from  his  master !  Most  of  these 
mucks  are  run  by  slaves  brought  from  Celebes.  Being 
mortally  wounded,  he  was  immediately  broken  alive  on 
the  wheel,  in  the  presence  of  two  councillors  of  justice. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  at  Batavia,  where  the  assassins, 
when  taken  alive,  are  broken  on  the  wheel,  the  mucks 
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are  of  great  frequency;  while  at  Bencoolen,  where  thej 
are  executed  in  the  most  simple  and  least  cruel  way, 
they  seldom  occur.  Slaves  who  have  murdered  their 
masters,  were  executed  with  the  most  horrible  barbarity 
by  being  impaled.  An  iron  was  passed  down  their 
backs,  so  as  not  to  touch  any  vital  part,  and  by  it  they 
were  suspended,  one  end  of  the  iron  rod  being  fixed  in 
a  post  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  If  the  weather  is  dry, 
they  may  live  on  many  days  in  that  horrid  position ; 
but  if  water  enters  the  wound,  mortification  ensues,  and 
they  quickly  die. 

The  Javanese  emperors  used  till  lately  to  throw 
their  criminals  to  wild  beasts,  or  compelled  them  to 
enter  into  combat  with  them.  I  heard  a  story  of  a 
Javanese  who  was  condemned  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by 
tigers.  On  being  thrown  down  from  the  top  of  a  large 
cage,  he  fell  across  the  back  of  the  largest  and  fiercest  of 
them,  where  he  sat  astride  i  So  intimidated  was  the 
animal,  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  injure  him ;  while  the 
others,  awed  by  the  tmusual  appearance,  endeavoured  to 
avoid  him  I  The  poor  wretch,  however,  having  been 
condenmed  to  death,  was  shot  dead  in  the  cage.  This 
custom  was,  however,  prohibited  by  the  FrencL  Of 
course  I  have  been  speaking  of  a  state  of  things  as 
they  eidsted  some  years  ago,  and  I  daresay  some  im- 
provements have  taken  place;  but  at  the  same  time  the 
Dutch  are  of  a  very  conservative  disposition,  and  I  sus- 
pect that  most  of  my  descriptions  would  be  found  cor- 
rect even  at  the  present  day. 
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Not  Teiy  long  before  we  sailed,  Newman  and  I  had 
gone  on  shores  he  taking  a  huge  aketeh-book  under  his 
ann ;  and  striking  np  into  the  coontty,  we  reached  a 
beautiM  spot^  the  outlines  of  which  he  wished  to 
commit  to  paper.  We  sat  ourselYes  down  under  the 
shade  of  a  wide-spreading  palm,  not  fiff  finom  the  road. 
While  Newman  took  the  sketch  with  his  pencil,  and  in 
a  masterly  way  threw  in  the  colours,  I  read  to  him 
from  a  volume,  I  think,  of  the  **  Spectator."  During 
this  time  a  gentleman,  attended  by  two  servants  in 
handsome  liveries,  rode  by.  Seeing  two  common  sailors, 
as  our  dresses  showed  we  were,  employed  in  a  way  so 
unusual,  he  dismounted,  and,  prompted  by  curiosity, 
came  to  see  what  the  draughtsman  had  produced.  He 
had  been  watching  us  for  more  than  a  minute  before 
Newman  observed  him.  Newman  had  a  quick,  prompt 
manner  in  addressing  peojilc,  which  arose  somewhat 
from  pride,  I  suspect,  lest  they  should  look  down  upon 
him ;  and  seeing  a  stranger,  he  at  once  s|H)ke  to  him 
in  German,  remarking  on  the  beauty  of  the  scenery. 
The  gentleman  stared  at  being  thus  a^ldrcssed,  but 
replied  in  the  same  language,  asking  leave  to  look  at 
the  sketch  he  had  just  finished.      Newman  frankly 
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showed  him  that  and  several  others,  which  the  stranger 
admired. 

''You  are  a  German,  I  presumeT'  said  the  gentle- 
man. 

Newman  replied  that  he  was  an  Englishmaa 

^You  speak  Dutch  also,  perhaps  1"  asked  the 
stranger. 

"  Slightly,"  said  Newman ;  "  but  I  prefer  Q^iuan, 
though  I  am  more  fluent  in  FrencL" 

''Ah,  that  is  a  tongue  I  am  fond  o(^  remarked  the 
gentleman.  ''  But  may  I  ask  where  you  picked  up 
your  knowledge  of  languages  1 " 

"  In  the  world,"  replied  Newman,  carelessly.  "  'Tfis  a 
large  book,  and  its  leaves  are  never  dosed." 

''  I  am  afiraid  that  you  will  think  me  impertinent  if 
I  continue  to  ask  questions,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  but  I 
shall  be  glad  to  know  to  what  ship  you  belong  ] " 

Newman  told  him. 

''Ah,  I  know  your  captain — an  honest  man.  I  am 
under  great  obligations  to  him.  Are  many  of  his 
crew  able  to  amuse  themselves  as  you  two  appear  to  be 
doiogl" 

"Some  have  lately  taken  to  drawing  and  singing; 
and  a  few  who  could  not  read  when  the  voyage  began 
are  now  apt  scholars,"  answered  Newman,  carelessly. 
"We  have  occasionally  a  good  deal  of  spare  time  on 
board  a  whaler,  though  we  often  have  to  work  hard 
enough." 

A  little  further  conversation  passed.      "  I  must  not 
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longer  detain  you  from  your  task,"  said  the  gentleman. 
"  I  hope  that  we  shall  meet  again." 

He  bowed  to  Newman,  and  nodded  good-natoredly 
to  ma  He  saw  that  I  was  but  a  common  sailor,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  evidently  discerned  the  educated 
gentleman  in  my  friend.  When  I  speak  of  Newman  as 
a  gentleman,  it  must  be  understood  that  he  was  not 
particularly  polished  or  refined  in  his  manners  or 
habits,  though  more  so  far  than  were  those  with  whom 
he  associated  forward.  His  manners  were  too  blunt 
and  independent  to  be  called  polished,  and  he  could 
rough  it  as  well  as  any  of  us,  eating  the  same  coarse 
food  and  wearing  the  same  rough  clothes  as  we  did,  with- 
out inconvenience. 

When  the  gentleman  had  gone,  Newman  and  I  dis- 
cussed who  he  could  be.  "  Rather  an  inquisitive  old 
fellow,  I  suspect,"  said  Newman.  "  He  is  a  Dutchman, 
I  judge,  by  the  way  he  pronounced  both  German  and 
French,  though  he  spoke  them  welL" 

"  How  are  you  so  well  able  to  distinguish  the  dif- 
ference in  pronunciation  1 "     I  asked. 

"  I  was  educated  in  Germany,"  he  answered.  "  I 
learned  a  good  many  things  there  besides  what  my 
tutors  intended  to  teach  me.  You  must  not  suppose 
that  I  could  have  picked  up  the  various  bits  of  infor- 
mation I  possess  in  any  English  place  of  education. 
As  it  is,  we  beat  most  other  nations  in  whatever  we 
set  our  liands  to ;  but  if  English  lads  had  the  same 
style  of  instruction  given  in  most  of  the  countries  in 
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Europe,  modified  to  suit  our  characters,  we  should 
beat  them  all  hollow,  wherever  we  encountered  them 
abroad." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  conversation  took 
place  many  years  ago,  and  that  very  considerable  im- 
provements have  since  taken  place  in  the  style  of 
education  afforded  to  boys  in  many  of  our  schools  in 
England. 

We  thought  very  little  at  the  time  of  oiu:  encounter 
with  the  Dutch  gentleman,  though,  as  it  proved,  it  had 
a  very  great  influence  on  Newman's  fate. 

When  we  got  on  board,  we  found  that  the  ship  was 
likely  to  remain  some  time  longer  in  the  Eoads,  and 
that  we  might  have  a  chance  of  seeing  something  more 
of  the  country.  As  Malays,  or  natives,  are  employed 
in  those  hot  climates  to  do  the  hard  work  on  board 
ship,  as  Kroomen  are  on  the  coast  of  Africa — such  as 
wooding  and  watering — ^we  had  more  leisure  time  than 
we  should  otherwise  have  enjoyed.  That  evening  a 
number  of  us,  among  whom  was  Tom  Enowles^  were 
sitting  on  the  forecastle  spinning  yams,  when  he  told 
us  what  I  did  not  know  before, — ^that  he  had  served 
aboard  a  man-of-war  at  the  taking  of  Java 

^  You  must  know,  mates,"  he  began,  taking  out  his 
quid  and  stowing  it  away  in  his  waiBtcoat-pocket^  '^I 
belonged  to  a  whaler  which  was  lost  out  here,  when 
those  of  her  crew  who  escaped  were  picked  up  by  an 
Indiaman  and  carried  to  Madras.  I  with  others  was 
there  pressed  on  board  the  Caroline  frigate.    I  didn't 
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much  like  it  at  first ;  but  when  I  had  shaken  myself 
and  looked  about  me,  and  heard  that  Uie  captain  was 
a  fine  sort  of  a  fellow,  I  thought  it  was  just  as  well  to 
do  my  duty  like  a  man,  and  to  make  myself  happy. 
Captain  Cole,  that  was  his  name^  wasn't  a  chap  to  let 
the  grass  grow  under  the  ship's  bottom.  Directly  after 
I  joined,  we  were  ordered  off  to  Amboyna^  in  company 
with  the  Fiemontaise,  Captain  Foote;  the  IS-gun 
brig  Barracouta;  and  transport  Mandarin,  with  a 
hundred  European  soldiera  We  heaid  that  when  the 
captain  went  to  take  his  leave  of  the  admiral — Drury 
was  his  name — he  asked  leave  just  to  knock  up  some 
of  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the  way. 

"'Well,'  says  the  admiral,  'there's  no  harm  just 
f^htening  them  a  little,  and  you  may  be  able  to  sur- 
prise a  port  or  two ;  but  don't  go  and  get  into  mischief, 
now,  and  hurt  yoxu^elves.  There  are  several  impreg- 
nable places,  such  as  Banda,  for  instance,  which  it  would 
be  out  of  the  question  for  you  to  attack.  Vast  heaps 
of  wealth  are  stored  up  there,  so  the  Dutch  will  take 
precious  good  care  that  you  don't  get  into  the  plac&' 

"'We'll  see  about  thai,'  thought  the  captain  to  him- 
self, winking  with  the  eye  which  was  turned  away  from 
the  admiral  '  Of  course,  sir,  we'll  do  nothing  rash,' 
says  ha  'It  isn't  the  way  of  English  sailors.  We  are 
always  steady,  sure  sort  of  fellowa' 

"'That's  right,'  says  the  admiral,  and  away  wttit 
the  captain,  having  made  up  his  mind  to  a  thing  or 
two. 
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*^  We  reached  Palo-Penang  on  the  30th  May,  in  the 
year  1810.  There  the  captam  persuaded  the  governor 
to  let  him  have  about  twenty  artillerymen  and  a  lot  of 
scaling-ladders;  and  having  learned  something  more 
about  the  chief  place  in  Banda,  called  Banda-Neira,  he 
kept  to  the  resolution  he  had  all  along  in  his  mind,  to  tiy 
and  get  possession  of  it  In  spite  of  the  south-east  mon- 
soon, away  we  sailed,  therefore,  for  the  Java  Sea.  As  it 
would  not  have  done  to  let  the  Dutchmen  in  other  places 
guess  what  we  were  about  to  do,  he  determined  to  take 
the  ship  through  the  passage  between  the  big  island 
of  Borneo  and  Malwalli  It  was  a  touch-and-go 
matter  to  get  through,  for  in  eveiy  direction  there  were 
coral-reefe,  which  would  pretty  soon  have  brought  us 
up  if  we  had  run  on  them ;  but  we  had  look-outs  at 
the  jib-boom-end  and  the  topsail-yard-arms,  and  as  the 
water  was  clear,  and  the  weather  fine,  we  escaped  all 
danger. 

''Early  in  the  morning  on  the  8th  of  July,  we  made 
the  Banda  Islands,  and  by  night  were  up  with  the 
place  called  Banda-Neink  As  we  stood  in,  the  guns 
from  the  fort  opened  on  us;  but  seeing  they  did  us  no 
harm,  they  soon  left  off  throwing  away  their  powder. 
That  very  evening  there  was  a  sudden  change  in  the 
weather,  and  it  came  on  to  blow  and  rain  very  hard. 

**  *  Too  good  a  chance  to  be  thrown  away,'  thou^t 
the  captain.  'We  shall  never  be  able  to  take  this 
place  in  common  shipnshape  fashion ;  but  as  the  Myn- 
heers won't  be  expecting  us  on  such  a  bad  night  as  thia^ 
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and  what's  more,  won't  hear  ns  coming,  FU  just  see  if 
we  can't  get  on  shore  in  the  boats  and  give  them  a 
surprise.' 

"Now,  any  one  looking  at  Banda-Neira  would  have 
thought  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  take  it  with 
the  small  force  we  had  got  with  us ;  but,  as  I  said,  our 
captain  wasn't  a  man  to  trouble  his  head  about  impos- 
sibilltiea 

"  The  place  was  two  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  wide^ 
and  protected  by  no  less  than  ten  sea-batteries  and  two 
strong  forts — one  called  Belgica  and  the  other  Nassau. 
They  commanded  each  other,  as  they  did  the  ten  sea- 
batteries.  The  first,  alone,  moimted  fifty-two  heavy 
guns;  and,  altogether,  there  were  no  less  than  138  guns 
in  the  place.  Having  run  in  within  two  cables'  length 
of  the  shore,  we  dropped  our  anchors,  and  at  11  p.m. 
the  boats  under  the  command  of  Captain  Cole  shoved 
off  with  tliree  hundred  and  ninety  men,  including  oflScers. 
The  place  we  were  to  pull  for  was  the  east  point  of 
Banda.  Wliat  a  night  it  was,  blowing  and  raining  like 
fiiry,  and  dark  as  pitch !  but  that,  in  many  respects,  was 
aU  the  better  for  us.  Captains  Cole  and  Kenah  arrived 
first  at  the  appointed  spot  in  their  gigs,  and  only  by 
degrees  did  some  of  the  other  boats  get  up  there — it 
was  so  difficult  to  find  our  way.  The  boat  I  was  in, 
with  several  others,  grounded  on  a  coral-ree^  not  a 
hundred  yards  from  a  sea-battery,  which  we  found 
mounted  no  less  than  ten  long  18-pounders;  and  as 
they  pointed  directly  on  the  reej^  they  could  very  soon 
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have  knocked  us  all  to  pieces.  Fortunately,  the  garri- 
son slept  so  soundly,  or  the  rain  and  wind  made  such 
a  clatter,  that  they  did  not  discover  us.  Overboard  we 
all  jumped,  and  soon  had  the  boats  afloat,  and  pulling 
on,  we  reached  a  snug  little  sandy  cove,  surrounded 
by  trees  or  jungla  Here  the  captain  mustered  us^ 
and  found  that  he  had  only  got  about  a  hundred  and 
forty  seamen  and  marines,  and  forty  red  jackets,  with 
Captain  Eenah,  five  lieutenants,  and  some  soldier 
officers.  Among  the  lieutenants  was  one  called  lieu- 
tenant Edmund  Lyons,  with  whom  I  afterwards  was  at 
the  taking  of  another  place,  of  which  I'll  tell  you  pre- 
sently. Well,  as  I  was  saying,  it  was  pelting  and 
blowing,  and  as  black  as  pitch ;  and  though  we  had  little 
more  than  half  our  force  on  shore,  our  captain  did  not 
like  to  give  up  the  enterprise,  so  says  he — '  My  lads, 
I  should  just  like  to  take  possession  of  some  of  these 
forts,  but  we  are  a  small  number  to  do  it,  I  own ;  yet 
if  I  thought  all  would  follow,  I'd  lead  the  way.' 

<<  We  didn't  shout,  but  we  told  him  that,  to  a  man,  we 
were  ready  to  go  wherever  he  thought  fit  to  lead  us. 

"  *  Then,'  said  he,  *  we'll  just  walk  into  the  Dutch- 
men's castles  before  they've  time  to  rub  their  eyes.* 

''Captain  Eenah,  with  a  party  of  us  armed  with  pikes, 
on  this  at  once  advanced  to  the  rear  of  the  nearest 
battery.  Not  a  word  was  spoken,  and  the  noise  of  the 
storm  drowned  the  sound  of  our  footsteps.  We  got 
close  up  to  the  fort — a  sentiy  was  marching  up  and 
down — a  pike  was  into  him  before  he  could  discharge 
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bis  musket — and  in  an  instant  we  were  over  the  ram- 
parts. We  could  see  the  Dutchmen,  match  in  hand,  at 
their  guns  on  the  sea-side,  and  yeiy  much  suipiised 
were  they  to  find  us  in  their  rear,  knocking  them  down 
right  and  left,  before  they  had  time  to  fire  a  shot.  They 
cried  for  quarter,  and  we  had  sixty  of  them  prisoners 
in  a  few  minutes.  Leaving  a  few  men  to  take  chaige 
of  the  battery,  Captain  Kenah  was  pushing  on  to  take 
possession  of  the  next^  when  Captain  Cole  sent  to  say 
he  had  got  hold  of  a  guide,  and  was  going  to  take  Fort 
Belgica  itsel£ 

''Away  we  went  along  a  narrow  winding  path,  towards 
the  castla  The  Dutchmen's  bugles  were  sounding  in 
all  directions,  showing  us  that  they  were  awake ;  but 
probably  they  didn^t  know  where  their  enemies  were  to 
be  found.  We  had  got  close  up  to  the  citadel  before  we 
were  discovered;  and  then,  though  they  b^an  firing 
away  pretty  briskly,  as  they  could  not  see  us,  and  were, 
I  guess,  in  a  mortal  fright,  none  of  us  were  hit  Those 
in  front  had  the  scaling  ladders,  and,  with  their  help,  we 
managed  to  climb  up  the  steep  bank  on  which  the  castle 
stood  ;  and  in  no  time,  it  seemed,  we  were  in  possession 
of  all  the  lower  works.  We  were  not  in  though  yet ; 
but  we  soon  hauled  up  the  scaling-ladders,  and  b^an 
to  place  them  against  the  wall  of  the  citadel,  when  we 
found  out  that  they  were  too  short — ^more's  the  shame 
to  the  fellows  who  made  them !  The  enemy  discovering 
this,  began  peppering  away  at  us  with  musketry,  and 
fired  several  round-shot  into  the  bargain.     Here  was  a 
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Bell  1  We  began  to  tiiink  that  we  should  have  to  be 
about  ship,  when  what  should  we  see,  but  the  gates 
open  to  let  in  the  goYemor  and  some  other  officers  who 
had  been  sleeping  outside  the  walla  The  opportunity 
was  not  to  be  lost  Led  by  our  gallant  captain,  we  made 
a  dash  at  the  gate.  The  colonel  defended  it  bravely, 
but  he  and  several  of  his  men  were  killed  in  a  minute, 
and  on  we  rushed  into  the  very  centre  of  the  fort 
Never  were  fellows  in  such  a  mortal  fright  as  were  the 
Dutchmen.  Daylight  just  then  breaking,  we  saw  them 
scrambling  and  leaping,  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  over  the 
walls.  However,  some  of  the  officers,  and  forty  artil- 
lerymen, gave  themselves  up  as  prisoners. 

"  We  now  had  the  British  Jack  flying  away  on  the 
flagstaff  above  our  heads.  Still,  we  were  a  very  small 
band  to  hold  the  forts  we  had  conquered,  and  we  looked 
out  with  no  little  anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of 
our  force.  What  had  become  of  the  boats  we  could 
not  tell ;  but  as  the  sun  rose,  we  saw  the  Caroline  and 
the  other  ships  standing  in  towards  the  town. 

"  The  Dutchmen  did  not  know  our  numbers,  probably ; 
so  the  captain,  putting  a  bold  face  on  the  matter,  sent 
a  flag  of  truce  to  Fort  Nassau,  to  say  that  if  the  troops 
didn't  behave  themselves,  and  cease  firing,  he  would 
fire  into  them  with  a  vengeance,  and  into  the  city  to 
boot  Now,  firom  what  we  had  done,  the  Dutchmen, 
having  no  doubt  that  he  would  keep  his  word,  hauled 
down  their  flag;  and  before  many  hours  were  out, 
thinking  discretion  the  best  part  of  valour,  their  whole 
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force,  r^ulars  and  militia,  to  the  number  of  one  thou- 
sand and  five  hundred,  laid  down  their  arms  on  the  g^ada 
of  Fort  Nassau.  Thus  you  see  what  a  few  brave  men, 
when  well  led,  can  do. 

"  Of  our  one  hundred  and  eighty  men,  we  lost  very 
few.  Our  less  fortunate  shipmates  in  the  boats,  after 
knocking  about  all  night,  got  alongside  the  transport 
Mandarin.  Captain  Foote  was  lefb  as  governor  of  the 
island  with  a  garrison,  while  we  went  on  to  Ambqyna. 
Our  captain  was  a  fine  fellow.  The  ship's  company 
afterwards  presented  him  with  a  sword  worth  a  hun- 
dred guineas,  to  show  their  love  and  estimation  of  hia 
bravery.  Several  cups  and  swords  were  presented  to  him 
by  the  officers  and  soldiers.  I  can't  tell  you  what  loads 
of  prize-money  we  got  from  that  place,  but  I  can  tell 
you  that  it  very  soon  found  its  way  out  of  the  pockets 
of  most  of  us. 

"  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  afterwards  joined  the  Minden 
74,  to  which  ship  Lieutenant  Edmund  Lyons  belonged. 
We  had  been  cruising  with  a  squadron  off  this  place, 
Batavia.  Now  there  was  at  the  north-eastern  end  of 
Java,  not  far  from  the  Straits  of  Madura,  a  very  strong 
fort  or  castle  on  Pauka  Point,  lately  erected,  called  Fort 
MarracL  It  was  a  considerable  annoyance  to  all  ships 
passing  that  way,  and  it  was  therefore  deemed  import- 
ant to  destroy  it.  However,  as  only  between  four  and 
five  hundred  men  could  be  spared  for  the  enterprise,  it 
was  given  up,  as  that  number  was  looked  upon  as  in- 
sufficient for  the  undertaking.     However,  the  Minden, 
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Laying  on  board  a  number  of  Dutch  prisoners,  lieuten- 
ant Lyons  was  directed  to  land  them  in  the  laimch  and 
cutter  at  Batavia.  I  was  in  the  launch.  After  we  had 
put  the  Mynheers  on  shore,  we  stood  along  the  coast  to 
the  eastward,  for  the  lieutenant  was  in  no  hurry  to  get 
back  to  the  ship.  He  had  got  something  in  his  head, 
do  ye  see)  He  remembered  what  he  had  helped  to  do 
with  Captain  Cole ;  so  says  he  to  himself  *  I'll  just  see 
if  we  can't  play  the  Dutchmen  just  such  another  trick 
with  regard  to  this  here  Fort  Marrack*  When  he  had 
got  a  thing  into  his  head  to  do,  which  he  thought  could 
be  done,  it  was  no  easy  matter  for  any  one  else  to  knock 
it  out  again,  till  he  had  tried  whether  he  was  right  or 
wrong. 

"  Two  days  after  landing  the  prisoners,  we  got  up  to 
the  fort  just  at  dark.  The  lieutenant  had  a  look  at  it, 
just  to  arrange  his  plan;  and  we  then  ran  under  a  point 
of  land,  where  we  lay  snug  out  of  sight  till  the  darkest 
part  of  the  night.  At  first  the  moon  was  up,  and 
would  have  discovered  us  to  the  enemy.  The  fort 
mounted  fifty-four  heavy  guns,  and  had  a  garrison  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  regulars;  but  what  did  we  care 
for  that !  We  waited  eagerly  for  the  moon  to  go  down, 
and  then  we  both  pulled  away  with  muffled  oars  for  the 
fort  There  was  a  good  deal  of  surf  on  the  shore,  but 
we  hoped  its  noise,  aided  by  the  darkness,  would  pre- 
vent our  approach  being  discovered.  However,  the 
Dutchmen  had  learned  to  be  more  awake  than  when  we 
took  Fort  Belgica^  and  as  we  got  close  under  the  land, 
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the  aentdnek  let  off  their  muakets  to  gnre  the  ahum. 
No  time  was  to  be  lost  Lieutenant  Lyons  ordered  ua 
to  ran  the  boats  through  the  surf  right  on  to  the  ahore^ 
under  the  very  muzzles  of  the  guns  in  the  lower  tier. 
'  On,  my  lads ! — on  1'  he  ezdaimed,  leading  us,  sword 
in  hand,  right  up  over  the  embankment  into  the  lower 
batteiy  before  the  Dutchmen  had  time  to  look  round 
them.  We  found  the  gunners  as  before^  with  their 
matches  in  their  hands^  and  had  to  kill  three  of  them 
to  prevent  their  firing.  Having  knocked  down  every 
man  we  found,  we  did  not  stop  to  look  around,  but 
foUowed  our  gallant  leader  into  the  upper  batteiy, 
which,  in  as  little  time  as  I  have  taken  to  describe, 
was  in  our  possession.  It  was  *  Hurrah,  my  boys ! — 
at  them !'  and  after  a  minute's  cutting,  and  slashing; 
and  firing  of  pistols,  and  dashing  them  at  each  other*s 
heads,  the  place  was  ours.  That's  the  way  we  used  to 
do  things  in  the  war,  when  once  a  plan  had  been  deter- 
mined on  by  our  officers  ! 

"  But  we  had  still  plenty  of  work  to  do,  for  when  we 
went  on  and  reached  the  highest  part  of  the  fort,  we  found 
a  large  body  of  Dutch  troops  drawn  up  to  receive  us.  No- 
tliing  daunted  by  this,  our  gallant  lieutenant,  singing  in 
Dutch,  and  French,  and  English,  and  all  sorts  of  lan- 
guages, that  he  had  got  four  hundred  men  at  his  back, 
and  would  give  no  quarter  if  any  opposition  was  offered, 
we  fired  a  volley,  and  at  them  again  we  went,  cutlass, 
and  pike,  and  bayonet  in  hand.  Whether  they  had 
Dutch  courage  in  them  or  not,  I  don't  know,  but  cor- 
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tainlythey  did  not  like  our  appearance;  and  as  wo 
came  up  with  them  they  turned  tail,  and  off  they  went 
helter-akelter  through  a  gateway  in  the  rear  of  the  fort 
After  them  we  went^  and  sent  the  last  man  out  with  a 
hearty  good  kick,  and  shut  the  gate  after  hunl 

^No  sooner  had  we  got  the  fort  to  ourselves  than  the 
enemy  b^gan  peppering  away  at  us  from  a  fort  in  the 
rear,  and  finom  a  couple  of  gun-boats;  and  considering 
that  we  hadn't  the  four  hundred  men  the  lieutenant 
talked  o^  but  only  just  the  two  boats'  crews,  we  had 
enough  to  do  to  spike  the  guns,  and  to  keep  up  a  brisk 
fire  in  return.  You  may  be  sure,  mates,  we  were  as 
busy  as  ants  doing  all  the  mischief  we  could  in  a  short 
time.  We  had  a  young  midshipman  with  us,  Mr. 
Franks,  not  fifteen  years  old;  and  while  the  fire  was 
at  the  hottest,  in  the  middle  of  it  he  hoisted  the  Bri- 
tish ensign  on  the  flagstaff  on  the  top  of  the  fort. 

''While  we  were  busy  spiking  the  guns,  and  firing 
away  right  and  left,  we  made  out,  through  the  darkness, 
what  we  took  to  be  a  large  body  of  Dutch  troops. 
There  were  plenty  of  light  carriage  guns  in  the  fort; 
and  when  information  was  brought  him.  Lieutenant 
Lyons  ordered  us  to  slue  round  two  of  them,  and  bring 
them  close  up  to  the  gate.  When  we  had  done  so,  he 
and  Mr.  Langton  loaded  them  up  to  the  muzzles  witli 
grape  and  musket  balls.  On  came  the  enemy.  He  let 
them  get  close  up  to  the  gate,  and  then  he  and  the  mid- 
shipman fired  slap  in  among  them.  It  was  much  moi-e 
than  they  expected,  and  lest  they  should  get  another 

2L 
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dose,  they  put  about  in  a  great  hxxrry,  and  off  they  went 
as  fast  as  they  could  pelt,  we  hallooing  and  hnirahing 
after  them.  Tou  may  be  sure  we  didn't  follow  tiiemy 
or  they  would  soon  have  found  out  the  trick  we  had 
played  them.  All  the  time  no  one  had  been  killed, 
and  only  Mr.  Langton  and  three  men  sligihtly  wounded; 
but  from  the  number  of  troops  brought  against  him, 
Kr.  Lyons  saw  that  we  could  not  hope  to  hold  the 
fort,  so  while  the  Dutch  troops  were  scampering  off  in 
one  direction,  we  bolted  over  the  ramparts  in  the  other. 
When  we  got  down  to  the  beach,  we  were  not  a  little 
taken  aback  by  finding  that  the'  surf  had  driven  the 
barge  right  up  on  the  shore  and  bilged  her;  but,  for- 
tunately, the  cutter  was  still  afloat  So  we  all  got  into 
her  as  silently  as  mice,  and  shoved  ofi^  leaving  the  fort 
to  take  care  of  itsel£  We  were  much  amused  by  seeing 
the  Dutchmen  outside  firing  away  into  it  as  hard  as  ever. 
When  they  discovered  their  mistake  I  don't  know,  but 
whenever  they  did,  they  must  have  found  all  the  guns 
spiked,  and  the  British  ensign  fljong  triumphantly  over 
their  heads,  to  show  them  who  had  done  all  the  mischief. 

"  We  got  safely  back  to  the  Minden  next  day,  none  of 
us  much  the  worse  for  the  exploit  Soon  after  that, 
the  whole  of  Java  and  its  dependencies  capitulated  to 
Sir  Robert  Stopford  and  General  WetheralL  This  was 
the  only  service  I  saw  in  the  navy,  for  within  a  year  of 
that  time  I  got  my  discharge,  and  once  more  joined  a 
whaler." 

Old  Tom's  account  of  these  two  gallant  exploits  was 
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received  by  all  liands  with  great  applause,  for  that  is 
just  the  sort  of  work  in  which  seamen  delight,  and  I 
know  that  all  of  us  wished  we  had  been  with  him.  I 
need  scarcely  say  that  the  Lieutenant  Edmund  Lyons 
of  those  days  was  afterwards  the  well-known  Admiral 
Lord  Lyons,  who,  from  that  commencement,  won  his 
way  up  to  his  well-deserved  honours. 

Two  days  after  our  encounter  with  the  Dutch  gentle- 
man on  shore,  the  captain  sent  for  Newman  into  his 
cabin.  He  was  some  time  away;  and  when  he  came 
forward,  I  saw  that  lus  countenance  wore  an  imusually 
pleased  expression. 

"  What  has  happened  ] "  I  asked. 

^Why,  the  captain  tells  me  that  the  stranger  we 
met  the  other  day  is  a  Mr.  Yon  Eniper,  some  great 
man  or  other,  with  whom  he  has  long  been  acquaint- 
ed; and  that  he  has  sent  to  request  the  captain  to 
bring  me  to  dine  with  him.  The  captain  is  very  good- 
natured  about  it)  and  says  that  he  shall  be  veiy  happy 
to  take  me.  But  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  dress  to  go 
in.  It  will  never  do  to  appear  in  a  round  jacket  So, 
taking  all  things  into  consideration,  I  think  that  I  shaU 
decline  the  honour." 

"  That  would  be  a  pity,"  said  L  "  You  don't  know 
to  what  the  visit  may  lead." 

''To  be  stared  at  and  patronized  as  the  common 
sailor  who  can  draw  and  talk  German;  and  then  to 
have  the  cold  shoulder  turned  towards  me  the  next 
day,  or  to  be  passed  unrecognised !"  he  answered,  with 
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no  little  bitterness.  ''I  am  more  independent^  and 
safer  itom  annoyance,  in  the  position  I  have  chosea  to 
occupy,     in  not  go  out  of  it" 

I  tried  to  reason  him  out  of  his  resolution. 

*^  It  may  be  a  turning-point  in  your  fortune^"  I  ob- 
served. 

^  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affiurs  of  men,  which,  taken 
at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune,**  he  repeated.  ^  You 
don't  suppose  that  the  flood  will  ever  set  in  £(Hr  me. 
The  current  has  been  too  long  running  the  other  way 
for  me  ever  to  expect  it  to  change.  I  am  content  to 
let  it  continue  its  old  course,  and  swim  merrily  with  it" 

Had  Newman  been  left  to  himself  I  do  not  know 
that  he  would  have  altered  his  opinion ;  but  soon  after 
tlus  the  captain  again  sent  to  see  him. 

"  Well,  Jack,  I  must  needs  go  where  the  wind  drives," 
he  remarked,  as  he  came  forward.  "Our  skipper  is 
certainly  a  very  good-natured  fellow.  He  not  only  in- 
sists on  my  going  with  him  to  the  house  of  Mynheer 
Yon  Kniper,  but  tells  me  that  he  has  made  arrange- 
ments for  rigging  me  out  in  full  fig  for  the  occasion. 
It  will  be  very  good  fun,  I  daresay;  and  I  only  wish 
that  you  could  be  there  to  enjoy  it" 

"If  I  saw  you  happy,  I  should  be  happy;  but  I 
could  not  enjoy  such  a  scene  as  that  mysel£  I  should 
feel  so  completely  like  a  fish  out  of  water." 

"  Oh !  nonsense,"  he  answered ;  "  a  man  has  only 
quietly  to  observe  what  others  do,  and  not  to  attempt 
to  show  himself  oS,  or  to  broach  any  subject,  and  he 
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will  generally  pass  mnster  as  a  well-behayed  person. 
However,  as  Mr.  Von  Ejiiper  did  not  ask  yon  to  come, 
of  conrse  you  cannot  go.  Well,  I  daresay  that  I  shall 
have  enough  to  make  you  laugh  when  I  come  back." 

I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  Newman  was  right  in 
Ids  last  observation.  Practice  and  experience  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  fit  a  person  for  any  station  of 
life;  and  no  wise  man  will  ever  wish  to  step  into  one 
for  which  he  is  not  fitted  by  education  or  habit,  or  to 
associate  with  those  with  whom  he  has  no  ideas  or 
associations  in  common.  The  great  mistake  numbers 
of  well-intentioned  people  make,  is  the  wish  to  rise  in 
the  world  themselves,  or  that  their  children  may  rise 
in  it  to  a  superior  station  to  that  in  which  they  were 
themselves  bom.  They  forget  that  the  reason  why 
they  were  sent  into  the  world,  was  to  prepare  them  for 
another  and  a  better  existence;  that  this  world  is  no 
abiding-place ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  worse  than  folly 
to  take  toil  and  trouble  to  climb  up  a  few  steps  in  the 
ladder  which  wiQ  enable  us  to  look  down  on  our  fellow- 
worms  still  crawling  below  ua  There  is  one  most  im- 
portant thing  parents  should  teach  their  children — one 
most  important  thing  children  should  desire — ''  To  do 
their  duty  in  that  station  of  life  in  which  it  has 
pleased  Qod  to  call  them."  Their  sole  motive  should 
be  love  to  their  Lord  and  Master,  Jesus  Christy  who  thus 
commanded  them  to  act  At  the  same  time,  they  may 
be  well  assured  that  if  they  do  their  duty  with  all  their 
heart, — if  they  do  diligently  whatever  their  hand  finds 
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to  do, — they  will  not  fail  to  be  placed  in  those  posts 
of  honour  and  responsibility  which  evea  worldly  men 
are  always  anxious  to  get  such  persons  to  filL  We 
see  how  Joseph  was  raised  to  honour  in  Egjrpt, — how 
Daniel  was  respected  at  the  court  of  Babylon.  The 
Bible  is  fiill  of  such  examples,  and  those  examples  were 
given  for  our  instruction.  Those  men  rose,  not  because 
they  wished  to  rise,  but  because  they  strove  to  do  their 
duty, — to  worship  the  Lord  their  God  with  singleness 
of  heart 

Poor  Newman  !  I  saw  that  under  his  pretended  in- 
difference there  was  no  little  satisfaction  at  the  thought 
of  occupying,  even  for  a  day,  a  position  in  which  he 
probably  had  once  been  accustomed  to  shine.  My  only 
fear  was,  that  when  he  got  back  to  the  forepeak,  and 
our  rough  manners  and  rougher  conversation,  he  would 
remark  the  contrast,  and  become  discontented  with  the 
lot  he  had  chosen. 

The  next  day  he  and  the  captain  went  on  shore  to 
the  dinner-party.  As  he  stepped  into  the  boat,  and 
took  his  seat  in  the  stem-sheets,  I  could  not  help  re- 
marking how  completely  the  gentleman  he  looked.  I 
must  own  that  I  waited  with  no  little  anxiety  for  his 
return,  to  hear  what  had  occurred.  I  never  before  had 
been  so  intimate  with  any  man  as  with  Newman.  I 
told  him  without  reserve  all  that  was  in  my  hearty  and 
he  spoke  freely  to  me,  at  the  same  time  that  he  never 
once,  even  in  the  most  remote  manner,  alluded  to  his 
past  history.     It  was  merely  casually,  when  speaking  of 
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Mynheer  Yon  Kniper,  that  he  mentioned  having  been 
educated  in  Germany,  or  probably  he  would  never  even 
have  told  me  that.  On  religious  subjects,  also,  he  never 
uttered  an  opinion;  but  from  his  veiy  silence  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  he  entertamed  notions  which 
were  veiy  fiir  removed  from  the  trutL  Among  all  his 
books  he  had  no  Bible,  and  no  works  bearing  on  reli- 
gion. He  appeared  to  have  studiously  kept  all  such 
out  of  his  library,  as  he  did  religion  itself  out  of  his 
thoughts.  If  I  ever  alluded  to  it,  even  in  the  remotest 
d^ree,  he  instantly  turned  the  conversation ;  and  when- 
ever it  was  mentioned  in  the  berth,  which  was  indeed 
very  seldom,  his  countenance  assumed  a  look  of  cold, 
callous  indifference,  or  a  marked  expression  of  scorn, 
which  indicated  too  plainly  what  were  his  real  opinions 
on  the  subject 

With  regard  to  myself  I  had  always  been  a  believer, 
though  a  sadly  cold  and  careless  one,  except  when 
roused  by  some  particular  occurrences,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned in  the  course  of  my  histoiy.  I  still  at  this  time 
continued  much  in  the  same  dangerous  state^  but  in 
other  respects  a  great  change  had  occurred.  Deeply, 
indeed,  was  I  indebted  to  Newman  for  it  He  had 
awakened  my  mind  out  of  its  long  sleep,  and  if  I  could 
not  call  myself  an  educated  man,  I  at  least  had  learned 
to  prize  the  advantages  of  education,  and  was  endea- 
vouring to  improve  myself  and  was  greedy  to  gain 
knowledge  wherever  I  could  obtaLu  it  No  person 
could  have  devoted  himself  more  earnestly  to  my  in- 
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straction  tlian  did  my  Mend.  He  seemed  never  to 
weary  in  helping  me  oyer  difficultieB;  and  if  I  took  a 
pleasure  in  learning,  he  certainly  took  a  still  greater 
in  teaching  me.  Without  his  aid  I  could  not  have 
made  a  tenth  part  of  the  progress  I  had  dona  I  now 
read  fluently,  and  even  wrote  tolerably.  I  had  read 
through  and  mastered  even  more  than  the  outlines  of 
ancient  and  modem  histoiy,  and  with  several  periods  I 
was  tolerably  conversant.  I  knew  something  of  the 
past  and  present  state  of  every  country  in  the  world, 
though  I  could  not  boast  of  knowing  much  about  the 
mere  names  of  the  chief  towns  and  rivers.  I  had  read 
the  lives  of  several  men  who  had  stood  forward  promi- 
nently in  the  world,  and  I  had  mastered  some  of  the 
important  facts  of  natural  science.  I  need  not  further 
describe  the  amount  of  my  knowledge.  I  could  not 
have  attained  half  I  have  mentioned  had  I  not  read  on 
steadily,  and  carefully  eschewed  anything  like  desultory 
reading, — that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  the  limited  library  to 
which  I  had  access  would  allow.  I  did  not  always 
read  the  books  I  might  have  desired,  but  I  diligently 
read  the  best  I  could  obtain.  If  I,  therefore,  did  so 
much  in  a  short  time  with  indifferent  means,  how  much 
might  be  done  with  all  the  advantages  possessed  by 
those  on  shore ! 

Late  in  the  evening  Newman  came  back  The  first 
thing  he  did  on  getting  on  board  was  to  go  below  and 
shift  his  clothes.  He  then  sat  himself  down  on  the 
windlass,  with  his  arms  folded  across  lus  bosom;  and 
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when  I  went  np  to  him,  lie  burst  into  a  lond  fit  of 
langhter. 

**  I  thought  it  would  be  so/*  he  ezdaiined  when  he 
recovered  himself.  "Myneer  Von  Kniper  was  very 
polite,  and  so  was  his  wife ;  and  they  introduced  me  to 
all  their  company.  I  believe  the  governor-general  was 
there,  or  some  great  person.  They  paid  me  much  more 
attention  than  they  did  the  captain,  who,  if  he  had  not 
been  a  right  honest,  good-natured  fellow,  might  have 
been  not  a  little  jealoua  First  one  person  talked  to 
me  in  one  language,  then  another  would  come  up  with 
a  different  tongae  in  his  mouth,  and  I  had  to  show  off 
in  great  styl&  Then  I  was  asked  to  exhibit  my  draw- 
ings, and  they  were  handed  about  and  held  up  to  the 
light,  and  admired  by  all  hands  as  wonderful  pro- 
ductions of  art  In  f&cty  I  saw  clearly  I  was  the  lion 
of  the  evening.  I  thought  that  sort  of  thing  was 
only  done  in  civilized,  polite  England;  but  I  suppose 
lion  hunters  and  lion  exhibiters  are  to  be  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  To  do  Mynheer  Yon  Kniper 
justice,  I  must  say  that  he  had  no  hand  in  the  work. 
During  dinner  nothing  could  be  pleasanter  or  kinder 
than  his  conversation  and  manner;  and  certainly  I  had 
reason  to  believe  that  he  wished  me  welL  At  length 
people  got  weary  of  hearing  me  roar,  and  aU  had  had  a 
look  at  the  wonderful  common  sailor;  and  so  the  skip- 
per seemed  to  think  that  it  was  time  to  be  off;  but  our 
host  would  not  allow  us,  and  insisted  that,  after  the 
rest  of  the  guests  were  gone,  we  should  stop  to  have 
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Bome  sapper.  Duriiig  the  meal,  Mynheer  Yon  Enlper 
introduced  the  subject  of  dra'vnng^  and  telling  me  that 
he  longed  to  haye  all  the  scenes  of  whale  catching  and 
killing  fully  iUustrated,  asked  if  I  would  undertake  to 
do  a  set  of  drawings  for  him  on  that  subject  I  could 
not  refuse  to  do  as  he  wished,  after  all  the  dvilities  he 
had  shown  me;  so  I  told  him  that  I  should  be  very 
happy;  but  he  then  gently  hinted  that  he  wished  me  to 
undertake  the  task  as  a  regular  commission,  and  he 
begged  that  I  would  put  what  price  I  thought  fit  on 
my  productions.  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  at  all  events, 
to  do  them.  I  think  eveiy  man  has  a  perfect  right  to 
make  a  profit  of  his  talents, '  especially  if  he  requires 
money.  I  do  not  I  have  now  got  a  profession — a 
right  noble  one  too !  I  am  now  a  more  independent 
man  than  had  I  been  toiling  on  for  years  at  a  desk,  or 
dancing  attendance  in  some  great  man's  ante-chamber 
for  some  of  the  patronage  he  may  have  to  bestow.  You 
think  that  I  have  benefited  you  by  teaching  you  to 
read  and  write.  Now,  in  reality,  I  have  merely  given 
you  the  implements  of  a  trade — ^the  means  of  gaining 
knowledge.  YoU  have  given  me  knowledge — you  have 
taught  me  a  trade  itself  Therefore,  Williams,  you  see 
that  I  am  still  your  debtor." 

For  some  time  he  talked  on  in  this  strain.  I  clearly 
saw  that  he  was  pleased  with  the  attention  shown  him, 
in  spite  of  his  belief  to  the  contrary.  I  would  not  for 
one  moment  exhibit  Newman  as  an  example,  or  hold 
him  up  as  a  fine  character.     He  had  very  great  fiuilts 
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and  many  weaknesses.  I  do  not  know  that  he  had 
strength  of  character.  He  had  an  independent  spirit 
in  some  respects,  a  clear  perception,  and  considerable 
talent  His  greatly  superior  education  raised  him  much 
above  the  associates  among  whom  he  had  thrown  him- 
self 

Soon  after  this  the  ship  was  ready  for  sea,  and  as  we 
had  not  above  a  couple  of  hundred  barrels  to  fill,  we 
hoped  soon  to  be  on  our  homeward  voyage.  It  was 
the  winter  season,  and  we  were  bound  for  the  coast  of 
Japan.  We  were,  however,  several  months  before  we 
got  a  full  ship ;  and  then,  with  joyful  hearts  to  most  on 
board,  we  once  more  made  sail  for  Old  England. 

During  all  the  time,  Newman  was  busily  employed 
in  finishing  up  the  sketches  of  whale  catching,  and  very 
beautiful  productions  they  were.  Nothing  could  be 
more  correct  or  truth-lika  Very  different  they  were^ 
indeed,  from  the  drawings  I  have  since  often  seen, 
where  the  whale  has  had  its  flukes  put  on  the  wrong 
way,  and  boats  are  represented  as  being  tossed  high  up 
in  the  air,  some  thirty  feet  at  leasts  and  broken  in  two; 
while  the  crews  are  seen  tumbling  down  like  snow- 
flakes,  with  arms  and  legs  sprawling  out  right  over  the 
whala  I  have  seen  many  a  boat  smashed,  but  never 
one  sent  up  in  that  &shion  into  the  air.  Newman  was 
anxious  to  send  these  sketches  to  Mynheer  Yon  Eniper ; 
but  as  no  opportunity  occurred,  he  was  afraid  that  he 
would  be  compelled  to  wait  till  another  voyage,  to  pre- 
sent them  himself     Captain  Carr  promised,  as  soon  as 
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the  ship  could  be  refitted,  to  return  on  another  yojage 
to  those  seas. 

We  had  a  quick  passage  homa  I  remained,  as  I 
had  often  before  done,  to  look  after  the  ship.  New- 
man, when  he  had  received  his  share  of  profits,  which 
was  veiy  considerable,  went  on  shore.  What  became 
of  him  I  do  not  know.  Not  seeing  anything  of  him, 
I  was  afraid  that  he  was  not  going  to  return.  Some- 
thing there  evidently  was  very  mysterious  about  his 
histoiy.  I  had  a  great  desire  to  discover  it;  still  I  saw 
no  chance  of  doing  so. 

Hitherto  I  had  always  squandered  away  my  money 
in  the  most  foolish  manner,  I  now  got  Captain  Carr 
to  invest  some  of  it  for  me,  and,  retaining  a  little  for 
pocket-money,  with  the  rest  I  purchased  the  best  books 
I  could  find,  and  other  articles  which  I  thought  likely 
to  be  useful  to  me  in  a  three  years*  voyaga  At  last 
the  ship  was  ready  again  for  sea.  Tom  Knowles  and 
most  of  the  other  old  hands  had  joined ;  for,  being  wise 
men,  when  they  had  foimd  a  good  captain,  they  liked 
to  stick  by  him.  We  haided  out  into  the  stream,  but 
still,  greatly  to  my  disappointment,  Newman  did  not 
appear. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

BATAYIA  AND  THE  FSJEB  ISLANDS. 

The  pilot  was  on  board,  the  topsails  were  loosed,  and 
the  order  had  been  given  to  heave  up  the  anchor,  when 
a  boat  was  seen  coming  off  £rom  the  southern  shore  of 
the  Mersey.  A  seaman  sprung  up  the  ship's  side,  and 
a  couple  of  chests  were  hoisted  up  after  him.  I  was 
aloft.  I  looked  down  on  deck  and  saw  Newman.  I 
found  that  he  had  written  to  the  captain,  who  had 
reserved  a  berth  for  him;  but  it  was  still  before  the 
mast  He  had  the  promise,  he  told  me,  of  a  mate's 
berth,  should  a  vacancy  occur;  but  he  observed,  "I 
am  not  ambitious.  With  what  I  have,  I  am  content" 
He  asked  no  questions  as  to  what  I  had  been  doing. 
It  was  not  his  way.  He  was  certainly  £ree  from  vulgar 
curiosity;  neither  did  he  volunteer  to  give  me  any 
account  of  himself.  I  told  him  one  day  what  I  had 
done  with  the  proceeds  of  the  last  voyage. 

''Ah!  you  are  wiser  than  I  am,  Williams,"  he 
answered,  with  a  tone  of  bitterness.  ''  I  thought  so, 
or  I  should  not  have  tried  to  make  you  my  friend.  I 
have  been  seeing  life,  as  it  is  called.  I  wanted  to  dis- 
cover what  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  world  during 
my  absence — ^as  if  the  world  could  ever  change.  I 
found  it  deceitful,  vain,  and  frivolous  as  before.     I 
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have  been  buying  experience.  The  whole  remainder  of 
my  possessions  lies  stowed  away  in  those  two  chests. 
The  most  valuable  portions  are  a  few  new  books,  for 
you  and  I  to  read  and  discuss;  and  this  time  I  have 
not  forgotten  a  suit  of  shore-going  clothes,  in  case  I 
have  to  appear  again  in  the  character  of  a  gentleman. 
And  now,  farewell — a  long  farewell  to  England's  shores ! 
It  may  be  that  I  shall  never  tread  them  again !  Why 
should  I  regret  iti  There  are  brighter  skies  and  richer 
lands  in  another  hemisphera 

We  had  a  quick  run  to  Cape  Horn,  which  we 
rounded  in  safety;  and  then  standing  across  the  Pacific, 
we  steered  for  the  fishing-groimd  off  the  coast  of  Japan. 
We  were,  as  in  our  former  voyage,  veiy  successful 
indeed.  I  suspect  that  success  in  whaling,  as  in  most 
other  affisdrs  of  life,  depends  very  much  on  the  practical 
knowledge,  the  perseverance,  and  talent  of  those 
engaged  in  it  The  master  of  a  successful  whaler  will 
be  found  to  unite  all  these  qualifications.  He  meets 
with  whales  because,  exercising  his  judgment,  and 
making  use  of  the  information  he  has  collected,  he 
goes  to  the  ground  where  they  are  likely  to  be  met 
with;  he  catches  them,  because  he  sets  about  it  in  the 
best  way;  and  he  brings  his  ship  home  in  safety, 
because  he  never  for  a  moment  relaxes  his  care  and 
watchfulness  to  guard  against  misfortune.  For  my 
own  part,  I  do  not  believe  in  luck.  I  have  never  yet 
met  with  an  instance  of  a  lucky  or  an  unlucky  man 
in  which  I  could  not  trace  the  effect  to  the  cause. 
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We  were  lucky,  because  Captain  Garr  was  a  judi- 
cious, persevering,  sensible  man;  and  thus,  in  our  first 
year's  fishing  we  got  more  than  a  third  full  At  the 
end  of  that  time  we  found  ourselves  brought  up  once 
more  off  Batavia. 

The  captain,  in  the  kindest  way,  invited  Newman  at 
once  to  accompany  him  on  shore.  **  Bring  your  draw- 
ings with  you  for  Mynheer  Yon  Eniper,"  said  ha  ''  I 
doubt  not  that  he  will  be  glad  to  see  them." 

On  receiving  the  invitation,  Newman  dived  below. 
When  he  returned  on  deck,  his  appearance  was  com- 
pletely changed.  Instead  of  the  rough  seaman,  he 
appeared  as  a  well-dressed  gentleman,  and  certainly 
more  refined  in  appearance  tlian  either  the  captain  or 
any  of  the  officers.  Captain  Carr  looked  at  him  with 
an  eye  of  satisfaction;  and  it  was  veiy  pleasant  to 
observe  how  perfectly  free  he  was  fix)m  any  petty  feel- 
ing of  jealousy  at  seeing  himself  eclipsed  by  one  of  his 
own  men.  As  the  boat  shoved  off  fix)m  the  ship's 
side  I  thought  to  myself — ''Depend  on  it^  there  is 
something  in  store  for  Newman;  he  will  not  come 
back  in  the  cynical  spirit  in  which  he  seemed  to  be 
after  his  first  visit" 

I  had  made  excellent  use  of  all  my  spare  time  dur- 
ing our  passage  out^  and  had  added  considerably  to 
my  stock  of  knowledga  Newman's  books  were  all 
admirably  selected,  and  were  of  excellent  service  to 
ma  The  more  I  read,  the  more  I  wished  to  read — to 
gain  information  on  pdnts  in  which  I  found  myself 
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ignorant  Happily,  one  of  the  crew,  a  fine,  steady, 
young  man,  had  a  Bible  with  him;  and  he  having 
offered  it  to  me,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  b^an  to 
read  its  sacred  pages.  As  I  read  on,  I  was  forcibly 
struck  with  its  simplicity  and  beauty,  its  fnlness  and 
minuteness,  and  yet  the  immenae  amount  of  matter  it 
contained.  I  b^gan  to  compare  one  part  with  another 
— ^the  prophecies  with  their  fulfilment— one  point  of 
the  history  with  the  rest — ^the  great  vaiiefy  of  sub- 
jects and  style,  and  yet  the  beautiful  adaptation  of  the 
various  parts  with  the  whole;  nor  did  I  n^ect  to 
compare  sacred  with  pro&ne  history,  or  to  remaric  how 
one  corroborates  the  other, — just  as  modem  science, 
the  greater  advances  it  makes,  is  found  to  confirm  more 
and  more  the  truth  of  the  accounts  given  by  the  sacred 
writers.  Still,  all  this  time  my  heart  was  not  turned 
to  the  right  way.  I  had  discovered  a  new  and  inex- 
haustible source  of  interest,  but  that  was  alL 

Newman  did  not  return  on  board  till  the  next  day. 
He  was  much  elated  in  spirits  when  he  appeared, 
though  he  tried  to  repress  the  feeling. 

"Well,  Jack,  the  tide  has  begun  to  flow  at  lastT* 
said  he;  "you  shall  hear  all  about  it.  Mynheer  Von 
Kniper  was  excessively  pleased  with  the  drawings  I 
took  him ;  and  the  more  so  when  I  begged  he  would 
accept  them  fix)m  me." 

"  *  I  have  often  tbouglit  about  you,*  said  he ;  *  and,  T 
must  confess,  little  expected  to  see  you  return  here.  I 
rejoice  to  see  you  back,  for  you  must  know  that  I  have 
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an  ofo  to  make  yon,  which  I  hope  you  will  think 
fit  to  acc^t  We  have  heen  for  some  time  in  want 
of  a  oominander  for  one  of  the  Colonial  Qoyemment 
8chooner8|  and  I  have  ascertained  firom  your  captain 
that  you  are  in  eveiy  respect  fitted  for  the  post^  and 
that  he  will  giye  you  your  discharge  firom  his  ship.  I 
haye^  therefore^  great  satisfiiction  in  offering  it  to  yon.' 

^I  scarcely  knew  how  to  express  myself  in  thanking 
him;  so  I  took  his  hand,  and  shaking  it  heartily,  told 
him  that  I  was  Teiy  much  obliged  to  him,  and  that  I 
placed  myself  entirely  under  his  direction&  So  it  was 
settled,  and  that  same  evening  he  presented  me  with 
my  commission  signed,  and  here  I  am,  a  lieutenant 
commander  in  the  Dutch  Colonial  Navy!  It  is,  in 
truth,  a  hop,  step,  and  a  jump  into  a  post  of  honour  I 
little  expected,  nor  can  I  yet  realize  the  greatness  d 
the  change." 

I  congratulated  Newman  most  sincerely  on  the  pro- 
spects thus  opened  up  to  him,  thou^  I  regretted 
being  so  completely  separated  firom  him,  as  I  must 
expect  to  be,  for  the  future.  He  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  my  following  him,  but  that  I  at  once  saw  was 
not  likely  to  occur.  In  the  first  place,  Captain  Carr 
was  not  likely  to  allow  a  steady  hand  to  leave  him  so 
early  in  the  voyage;  and  probably  the  Dutch  authorities 
would  not  be  veiy  ready  to  give  a  berth  to  another 
F4ngli8hman  on  board  the  same  vessel ;  added  to  which, 
I  had  some  misgivings  as  to  serving  under  their  flag. 

Newman,  of  course,  saw  the  first  of  these  objections; 
2x 
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and  probably,  if  the  troth  irare  known,  tiicragli  he  mi  j^  t 
not  have  been  ready  to  confess  it  to  himsd^  after  the 
intimate  tenns  on  which  we  had  been  together,  he 
woold  have  foond  it  inconvenient  while  he  was  captain 
to  have  had  me  before  the  mast  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that)  though  my  mind  was  beginning  to  be  cul- 
tivated, I  was  still  a  rough,  haidy  sailor  in  appearance 
and  manners.  I  had  never  in  my  life  dreamed  of 
aspiring  to  any  command,  and  I  did  not  feel  myself 
fitted  for  any  post  above  that  which  I  then  held. 

While  1  say  this,  I  would  point  out  that  it  is  Teiy 
necessary  to  be  cantioiis  in  judging  from  appearances. 
A  man  may  have  a  very  refined  mind  under  a  some- 
what rough  exterior;  and  a  very  coarse,  bad  one  wiUiin 
a  handsome,  attractive  outside.  Generally  speaking, 
with  a  few  mimites*  conversation,  the  appearance  of  a 
person  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance  will  show 
what  is  likely  to  be  found  within ;  but  it  is  &r  wiser 
not  to  place  more  than  ordinary  confidence  in  the  com- 
panions among  whom  we  are  thrown,  until  they  have 
been  duly  tried  and  found  to  walk  rightly  in  their  con- 
duct towards  Gkxi  and  man. 

Newman  seemed  to  be  in  no  way  elated  by  his 
change  of  fortune,  and  showed  himself  free  from  a  very 
common  littleness  of  mind,  for  he  spent  the  rest  of  the 
day  among  us  forward,  talking  and  chatting  with  all 
hands  as  freely  as  before;  and  while  he  was  packing 
liis  chests,  he  managed  to  find  some  little  present  as  a 
keepsake  for  each  of  ua     Then  he  sat  himself  down  on 
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his  chesty  and  gave  ns  an  earnest  lecture  in  Ids  old 
style  on  the  advantages  of  education,  and  urged  us  all 
to  continue  our  studies  as  before,  and  to  show  by  our 
conduct  to  each  other  and  to  our  officers  the  8uperi-> 
ority  of  educated,  intelligent' men  over  ignorant  and 
uncultivated  ones. 

When  he  went  aft  to  wish  the  officers  good-bye,  he 
was  treated^  very  kindly  and  politely  by  them,  all  of 
them  congratulating  him  on  his  good  f(»tune ;  and  as 
he  descended  the  ship's  side  for  the  last  time,  we  gave 
him  three  as  hearty  cheers  as  ever  rose  £rom  the  deck  of 
a  whaler  with  a  full  hold ;  and  little  Jim,  the  smallest 
boy  on  board,  blubbered  as  if  his  heart  would  break 
at  the  loss  of  one  whom  he  had  learned  to  look  on  as 
his  best  friend. 

Before  we  sailed,  he  had  his  schooner  fitted  out  and 
manned  with  a  strange  crew  of  Malays,  Chinese,  Dutch* 
men.  Frenchmen,  and  not  a  few  representatives  of  oth«r 
nations.  He  sent  me  a  note  insisting  on  my  going 
to  see  him  on  board.  His  schooner  was  a  fine  little 
vessel,  though  built  in  the  colony  by  Chinese.  She 
measured  some  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  and,  well 
handled,  was  fit  to  go  ajxjvfhere ;  but  this  would  be 
difficult  work,  I  saw,  with  his  mongrel  crew.  His  cabin 
was  fitted  up  in  the  complete  way  I  should  have  ex- 
pected him  to  have  planned.  It  was,  indeed,  a  very 
different  sort  of  place  from  that  in  which  he  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  live, — much  more  like^  in  the 
handsomeness  of  its  fittings  and  its  accommodation,  to 
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the  luznrious  cabin  of  the  old  Bainbow,  which  I  used 
to  see  in  my  joutL  He  himself  too,  was  greatly 
changed  in  his  appearance  from  the  rough  sailor  he  had 
long  been.  When  diessed  in  plain  dothes,  he  looked 
Hke  a  gentleman  certainly,  but  not  a  polished  one ;  but 
in  a  nniform  which  became  him  perfectly,  he  was  aveiy 
good-looking  officer.  He  was  conscious  of  the  improye- 
ment 

"  I  b^iQ  to  think  that  there  are  yet  higher  steps  for 
me  to  dimb^  Williams,"  he  observed,  after  he  had  cor- 
dially welcomed  me  and  ordered  refreshments  to  be 
brought  in.  <<Who  knows  but  that  one  day  I  may 
become  an  admiral,  or  a  governor  of  one  of  these  islands  1 
I  am  becoming  ambitions,  I  assure  yoiL  I  thought  it 
was  not  in  me.  I  was  till  lately  perfectly  contented 
with  my  lot.  I  purposed  spending  my  youth  knocking 
about  in  these  seas,  and,  when  I  found  old  age  creep- 
ing on  me,  settling  down  in  one  of  the  many  thousand 
beautiful  isles  of  the  bright  Pacific,  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  my  days.  Now  that  dream  has  passed 
away,  and  I  feel  an  anxiety  to  climb.  I  am  growing 
more  and  more  ambitious ;  for  I  see  that  there  are 
plenty  of  things  in  this  werld  worth  living  for, — plenty 
of  golden  frnit  to  be  plucked,  if  a  man  has  but  the 
daring  to  scramble  up  the  tree  in  spite  of  the  thorns 
and  knots  in  the  way,  and  reach  out  to  the  branches." 

What  did  I  reply  to  Newman  1  Did  I  offer  him 
good  advice  1  Alas,  no  I  I  thought  not  to  say  to  him. 
Do  thy  duty  in  that  station  of  life  to  which  it  has 
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pleased  God  to  call  thee,  regardless  of  this  world's  tmsol 
prizes.  Look  steadily  forward  to  another  and  a  better 
world  for  thy  reward.  This  he  did  not  This  world, 
and  this  alone,  entirely  occupied  his  attention.  He 
only  thought  of  the  gratification  of  the  moment 
Blindly  and  obstinately  he  shut  out  from  his  contem* 
plations  all  thoughts  of  Jiis  eternal  interests. 

Newman's  man-of-war  schooner,  and  the  stout  old 
whaler  the  Drake,  left  Batavia  Roads  the  same  day. 
We  were  bound  for  the  ground  off  the  Navigators'  and 
some  of  the  neighbouring  groups  of  islands.  We  were 
fortunate  enough  to  kill  a  couple  of  whales  on  our  pas- 
sage, and  within  two  years  after  leaving  England,  had 
nearly  filled  up  all  our  casks.  I  began  to  consider 
whether  I  should  remain  in  the  ship,  or,  supposing 
Captain  Carr  would  be  willing  to  give  me  my  discharge^ 
whether  I  should  join  another  ship  lately  come  out» 
and  thus,  by  saving  the  long  voyage  home  and  back, 
more  speedily  accomplish  what  was  now  the  aim  of  my 
existence — to  make  a  sum  sufficient  to  enable  me  to 
remain  at  home  for  the  rest  of  my  days.  I  was  now 
advancing  in  life.  I  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  hard  ser- 
vice, and  I  began  to  long  for  rest  Such  is  the  desire 
implanted  in  the  bosom  of  all  men, — rest  for  the  mind, 
rest  for  the  body,  rest  for  the  souL  In  youth,  when 
health,  and  vigour,  and  animal  spirits  are  at  their  high- 
esty  it  is  not  developed ;  but  when  age  comes  on,  and 
the  body  begins  to  feel  the  symptoms  of  decay,  the 
mind  grows  weaiy  and  the  spirits  flag.    Then  rest  is 
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tonght  for, — ^rest  is  looked  for  as  the  panacea  for  all 
evils.  Yet  who  ever  found  rest  in  this  world, — ^perfect 
tranqnillity  and  joy  1  No  one !  Still  that  such  is  the 
&ct  I  had  yet  to  learn.  Yet,  would  a  beneficent  Crea- 
tor have  implanted  the  desire  in  the  human  heart  with- 
out affording  the  means  of  gratifying  it)  Certain  I  am 
that  He  would  not ;  but  thus^  in  his  infinite  wisdom, 
he  shows  us  the  vanity  of  this  world,  and  points 
to  another  and  a  better,  where  assuredly  it  may  be 
found. 

I  took  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  the  subject  of 
my  thoughts  to  the  captain,  and  he  promised  me  that, 
if  no  other  of  the  crew  left  when  the  ship  was  full, 
should  we  fall  in  with  another  wanting  hands,  he  would 
comply  with  my  wish,  and,  moreover,  invest  my  share 
of  the  profits  of  the  voyage  as  I  might  direct 

We  had  been  for  some  time  on  the  ground  I  have 
spoken  o^  when  we  found  ourselves  in  a  perfect  cahn. 
By  slow  degrees  the  usual  sea  went  down,  and  even 
the  swell  of  the  mighty  ocean  subsided.  The  crew  sat 
lazily  about  the  deck, — some  making  air-nets  for  hats, 
others  pointing  ropes,  working  a  mouse,  or  making  a 
pudding,  or  a  dolphin,  or  turning  in  a  gasket;  some 
leaned  idly  over  the  rail,  and  others  slept  still  more 
idly  below ;  while  a  few,  not  altogether  unmindful  of 
our  old  shipmate's  instructions,  were  bending  over  their 
books  or  using  their  pencils.  Some  also  were  carving 
with  their  knives  strange  devices  on  bones,  or  cutting 
out  rings  from  the  shell  of  the  tortoise. 
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^  ALy  I  wiah  we  had  Ned  Newman  aboard  here  I" 
exclaimed  one.    ^He  wonld  soon  set  us  all  aliva" 

""Why  can't  you  set  yourselyes  alivel"  said  Tom 
Knowles,  looking  up  £rom  his  work  on  a  rope  he  had 
in  hand.  ^  Idle  chaps  are  always  talking  of  getting 
some  one  else  to  do  what  they  ought  to  do  for  them- 
selves.  Just  try  now.  Let's  try  a  stave  at  all  events. 
Gome,  m  strike  up." 

Old  Tom's  proposal  pleased  all  hands,  and  soon  a 
melody,  if  not  very  sweet>  at  least  harmonious,  floated 
over  the  blue  sea. 

Whether  the  whales  came  to  listen  to  our  music,  I 
cannot  say;  but  while  we  were  all  joining  in  chorus, 
the  ever  exciting  shout  of  "  There  she  spouts — there  she 
spouts !"  broke  in  upon  it;  and,  springing  to  our  feet> 
the  boats  were  lowered  and  manned,  and  in  less  than 
three  minutes  four  of  them  were  gliding  away  as  feuit 
as  they  could  be  sent  through  the  water,  after  two 
whales  which  made  their  appearance  together,  not  hi 
apart  from  each  other. 

The  captain's  boat  got  hold  of  the  first  without 
much  difficulty;  but  as  he  was  a  strong  old  bull,  he 
played  all  sorts  of  antics,  and  other  two  boats  were  called 
to  assist  in  his  capture.  Meantime  the  third  mate's 
boat,  in  which  I  was,  went  after  the  other  whale,  which 
sounded  just  as  we  got  up  to  him.  For  some  reason 
or  other,  he  veiy  soon  appeared  again  a  mile  ahead,  and 
away  we  went  in  chase.  Again  he  played  us  the  same 
trick,  but  this  time  he  was  longer  under  water,  and 
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must  have  gone  upwards  of  two  miles  away  before  he 
once  more  came  up.  The  more  sport  he  seemed  dis* 
posed  to  give  us,  the  less  inclmed  were  we  to  lose  him, 
so  after  him  we  went  as  fast  as  before — ^not  faster,  for 
that  would  have  been  difficult  As  we  got  near,  we  saw 
that  he  was  lying  yery  quiet^  and  we  did  not  think  he 
saw  us;  so  we  had  out  our  paddles,  and  began  stealing 
up  to  him  as  cautiously  as  a  cat  does  to  a  mouse^— only 
in  this  case  it  was  rather  more  like  the  mouse  creep- 
ing up  to  the  cat  The  third  mate  was  a  well-built^ 
powerful  young  man.  Holding  up  his  hand  as  a  sign 
to  us  to  be  cautious,  he  stepped  to  the  bow  of  the  boat^ 
and  there  he  stood,  harpoon  in  hand,  as  we  glided 
on  towards  the  monster's  starboard  fin.  Down  came 
the  heavy  harpoon,  and  it  was  buried,  socket  up,  in  the 
side  of  the  mbnster !  In  an  instant  the  acute  pain  woke 
him  up.  '^  Stem  all ! ''  was  now  the  cry,  and  we  had 
to  back  away  from  him  in  a  great  huny,  as,  ndsing  his 
mighty  flukes,  he  went  head  down,  sounding  till  he 
almost  took  away  the  whole  of  our  Una  Fortunately 
he  met  with  the  bottom,  perhaps  a  coral-reej^  and  up 
he  came,  striking  away  head  out  at  a  great  speed  in  the 
direction  he  had  before  taken.  So  intent  were  we  on 
the  chase,  that  we  had  little  time  to  observe  what  was 
doing  with  the  other  whale,  though,  of  course,  we  took 
the  bearings  of  the  ship,  as  we  were  rapidly  whirled 
away  till  we  completely  lost  sight  of  her.  This  was  no 
imusual  occurrence,  nor  did  it  in  the  smallest  degree 
excite  our  apprehension,  as  we  had  never  failed,  with 
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more  or  less  trouble,  to  find  our  ship  in  the  coarse  of 
the  day  or  night  On  we  went^  as  I  say,  making  the 
smooth,  blight  sea  hiss  and  bubble  as  the  white  foam 
frothed  up  over  our  bows. 

The  instant  the  whale  slackened  his  speed  we  hauled 
in  the  line,  so  as  to  get  up  to  him  to  thrust  a  lance  or 
two  into  his  body;  but  he  was  evidently  a  knowing  old 
fellow,  for  by  the  time  we  had  got  half  of  it  in,  he  was 
off  again  like  a  shot^  spouting  away  every  now  and  then, 
as  if  to  show  us  in  what  capital  breath  he  was  for  a 
long  run.  At  last  he  stopped,  and  began  to  turn  slowly 
round.  We  thought  that  we  had  got  him.  ''  Hurrah, 
lads  I "  cried  Barney  Brian,  an  old  boat-steerer.  "  Haul  in 
steadily  now — his  last  swim  is  over."  We  hauled  away 
on  the  line  with  a  will,  and  the  mate  stood,  lance  in 
hand,  ready  to  plunge  it  into  his  side,  when  he  shouted, 
'*  Stem  all — veer  away  the  line,  lads  1"  It  was  time — 
up  went  the  flukes  of  the  monster,  and  in  another 
instant  he  was  sounding,  drawing  the  line  out  of  the 
tub  at  a  terrific  rate.  We  thought  we  should  have  lost 
him  altogether,  and  we  looked  anxiously  at  the  line  as 
coil  after  coil  disappeared,  and  we  remembered  that  we 
had  none  to  bend  on  to  the  end  of  it.  It  would  have 
been  better  for  us  if  he  had  broken  away.  Just^  how- 
ever, before  the  last  coil  fiew  out^  up  he  came  again,  and 
seemed  inclined  to  go  on  as  befora  Then  he  stopped, 
and  we  hauled  in  on  the  line.  We  had  got  within 
twenty  fathoms  of  him  when  all  of  a  sudden  an  idea 
seemed  to  strike  him.    He  slued  complete^  round  ao; 
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msVohetvBL  *  m  jnit  gm  jcm  a  tasie  of  mj  quality; 
aod  see  if  I  cut  teadi  jon  to  ki  me  alone^"  lie  aeenwd 
to  sEf  .  At  all  evcDta  he  anni  bare  tino^it  it^  £or  "wiUi 
open  moaiii,  shaving  the  tzaDcndoos  teeth  in  bis  lower 
jaw;  aod  head  half  hfied  out  of  the  watei;  he  made 
diredif  at  dsl  Kerer  was  a  boat  in  a  more  perilous 
positictt— oat  of  si^  of  kud,  and  the  8hq>  nowhere  to 
be  seen,  and  thus  all  bj  omBehres  to  cngige  in  sin^ 
mmbat  with  a  monster  so  enormoos!  To  get  oat  of 
his  way  by  mere  qpeed  was  impoasiblf^  £or  he  oonld 
swim  futer  tiian  we  coold  poll;  hot  we  did  oar  best 
to  dodge  bim,  oar  andannted  mate  standing  readj  to 
plunge  a  spear  into  bis  side  shoold  we  manage  for  a 
moment  to  get  behind  him.  Firsty  we  polled  eta  one 
side  as  be  came  towards  ns,  and  then  on  the  other;  bat 
r^idly  as  we  tamed,  be  slued  himself  round,  and 
at  last,  getting  us  under  bis  snout,  be  made  a  dash  at 
the  boat,  and  sent  her  spuming  away  twenty  yards 
before  bim,  bottom  uppermost,  while  we  all  lay  scatt^ed 
round  about  her,  shouting  and  calling  to  each  other  for 
help.  Had  be  at  once  gone  oS,  and  dragged  the  boat 
after  him,  he  would  have  left  us  to  perish  miserably, 
and  this  was  the  fate  we  dreaded;  but  instead  of  that, 
while  we  lay  holding  on  to  oars,  or  striking  out  to 
r^ain  the  boat,  be  swam  round  us,  examining  the 
mischief  be  bad  done.  More  than  once  I  thought 
be  was  going  to  make  another  charge  at  us  with 
bis  open  mouth,  when,  had  be  done  so,  be  would 
have  killed  one  or  more,  though  he  mi^t  not  have 
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swallowed  any  of  ul    That  I  neTer  beard  of  a  whala 


Yft,  meantime^  made  aU  baste  back  to  the  boat^ 
pickizig  up  wbaterer  we  eould  lay  bands  on  in  our  way. 
We  were  not  a  little  bonied  in  oar  moYements  by  see- 
ing two  or  more  sharks^  wbicb  bad  been  attracted  to 
the  spot  by  the  blood  flowing  from  the  monster;  and 
they  would  jnst  as  soon  have  taken  a  meal  off  ns  as 
a  nibble  at  him,  which  is  all  they  would  have  got  for 
some  time,  probably. 

"Never  fear,  my  lads!"  shouted  Mr.  Trevett>  the 
mate.  **  Strike  out  with  your  feet,  and  heave  over  the 
boat  Quick  now ! — so ! — over  she  comes  I  Well  soon 
have  her  baled  out" 

Baling  with  hats  and  caps,  as  we  hung  round  the 
gunwale,  and  striking  out  with  a  will,  to  keep  the 
sharks  at  a  distance,  we  were  enabled  to  dear  the  boat 
sufficiently  of  water  to  allow  us  to  get  in,  just  as  a  big 
shark,  impatient  of  delay,  made  a  dart  at  the  mate's 
1^ — ^for  he  was  the  last  in — and  very  nearly  cau^t 
his  foot  We  quickly  had  the  boat  to  rights,  but  we 
found  that  we  had  lost  two  very  valuable  articles — our 
tinder-boz  and  compass;  so  that  we  could  neither 
make  a  signal  to  the  ship  nor  tell  in  what  direction  to 
steer  should  thick  or  cloudy  weather  come  on.  We 
had,  however,  no  time  to  meditate  on  our  misfortune, 
for  scarcely  were  we  once  more  seated  on  the  thwarts, 
oars  in  hand,  than  the  whale,  as  if  waiting  the  signal, 
started  (^  again,  head  out^  just  as  he  had  done  before 
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HIb  speed,  howeTer,  was  Teiy  much  shckened;  and 
though,  after  we  bad  hauled  in  the  line  a  little,  he  made 
an  attempt  to  sound,  he  quickly  returned  to  the  sur- 
fiice,  still  more  exhausted  by  the  effort 

At  length  we  managed  to  get  near  enou^  to  him  to 
enable  Mr.  Trevett  to  give  him  a  thrust  with  his  lanca 
Deep  in  it  went^  the  monster  almost  leaping  out  of  the 
water  with  the  agony  of  the  wound.  A  Tital  part  had 
been  pierced.  ''He's  in  his  flurryl  Stem  all — stem 
aUI"  was  shouted.  It  was  time  that  we  were  out  of 
his  way;  for,  swimming  round  and  round,  he  beat  the 
water  with  his  flukes  with  terrific  force,  sufficient  to 
have  dashed  us  to  atoms  had  he  touched  us,  throwing 
the  life-blood  over  us  from  his  spout,  and  dashing  the 
surrounding  ocean,  ensanguined  with  the  ruddy  stream, 
into  a  mass  of  foam.  This  mighty  convulsion  was  his 
last  effort  Over  he  rolled,  and  he  was  our  well-eamed 
prize. 

But  now  we  had  killed  him,  it  became  a  serious 
question  how  we  were  to  get  back  to  the  ship.  In  what 
direction  was  she  to  be  found  1  As  we  looked  about^ 
we  saw  that  the  weather,  which  had  hitherto  been  so 
fine,  was  evidently  about  to  change.  The  sky  was  full 
of  the  unmistakable  signs  of  a  heavy  gale.  Long  fleecy 
clouds  with  curling  ends  lay  scattered  over  it,  and 
darker  masses  were  banking  up  rapidly  in  the  south- 
ward. We  had  now  ample  time  to  consider  our  posi- 
tion, as  we  lay  on  to  the  dead  whale.  We  had  neither 
light  nor  compass^  and  all  our  provisions  were  spoiled 
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or  lost  One  keg  of  water  alone  had  been  recovered, 
and  we  found  among  us  a  few  quids  of  tobacco.  The 
nearest  islands  to  the  northward  were,  we  knew,  inha- 
bited by  the  very  worst  description  of  cannibals,  and 
though  white  men  occasionally  traded  with  them  for 
provisions,  it  was  necessaiy  to  be  constantly  watch- 
ful to  prevent  surprise.  The  crews  of  several  vessels, 
not  having  taken  the  proper  precautions,  had  been  cut 
off  and  murdered.  Night  also  was  rapidly  approach- 
ing, and  we  could  not  possibly  reach  the  ship,  even 
did  we  know  where  to  find  her,  before  dark,  probably 
not  for  several  hours.  However,  the  mate,  feeling  that 
the  first  object  was  to  try  and  save  our  lives,  re- 
solved to  pull  for  the  ship,  leaving  the  whale  with 
flags  stuck  on  its  side,  in  the  hope  that  we  might 
again  find  it.  With  much  regret,  therefore,  we  quitted 
our  hard-earned  prize,  and  pulled  away,  as  we  believed, 
to  the  northward,  in  the  direction  where  we  had  left 
the  ship. 

We  had  not  pulled  long;  however,  when  the  gloom  of 
night  came  on,  and  the  gale  which  we  had  seen  brewing 
burst  over  the  ocean,  quickly  tearing  up  its  sleeping 
bosom  into  foam-crested,  tumbling  seas,  which  every 
instant  rose  higher  and  higher.  We  soon  also  dis- 
covered that  we  could  make  no  head  against  them,  and 
that,  by  attempting  to  do  so,  we  should  only  weary  our- 
selves in  vaia 

"  We  must  put  the  boat  about,  and  run  before  it," 
said  Mr.  Trevett   "  Hoist  the  lug— haul  aft  the  sheet  1 " 
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It  was  done,  and  away  we  flew,  careering  orer  the  hst* 
rising  seas  through  the  pitchy  darkness  of  ni^  1 

''Where  are  we  going  tol"  was  the  qnestion.  Still 
no  other  course  remained  for  us  to  follow.  To  attempt 
to  head  the  heavy  seas  now  rising  was  impossible.  No 
one  spoke — a  fear  of  coming  evil  settled  down  cm  oar 
hearts.  Darker  and  darker  grew  the  night — the  douda 
seemed  to  come  down  from  the  sky  and  settle  doee 
over  our  heads,  meeting  the  troubled,  wild]^4eaping 
waves. 

On  we  flew — ^the  seas,  as  they  curled  and  hissed  up 
alongside  of  us,  tumbling  over  the  gunwale,  and  maVing 
it  necessary  for  aU  hands  to  continue  baling.  Our 
only  hope  was  that  the  ship  might  run  before  the  gale 
and  overtake  us;  but  then  we  remembered  that  she 
probably  had  a  whale  alongside,  and  that  the  captain 
would  not  like  to  desert  it  as  long  as  he  could  hold  on. 
All  hope,  therefore,  of  help  from  man  deserted  us. 

On  we  went — death  every  instant  threatening  us — a 
death  amid  that  dark,  wild,  troubled,  storm-tossed 
ocean !  At  length  the  fierce  roar  of  the  wind  and  sea 
seemed  to  increase.  We  looked  out  before  us  into  the 
darkness.  "  Breakers ! — breakers  ahead ! "  we  shouted. 
A  thrill  of  horror  ran  through  our  veins.  In  another 
moment  we  should  be  dashed  to  a  thousand  fragments 
among  the  wild  rocks  over  which  they  so  fiercely  broke. 
To  attempt  to  haul  off  in  such  a  sea  would  have  con- 
signed us  to  an  equally  certain  fate.  The  imminence 
of  the  danger  seamed  to  sharpen  our  vision.     A  mass 
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of  foam,  which  seemed  to  leap  high  up  into  the  dark 
flky,  lay  before  us.  Not  a  moment  coold  a  boat  live 
attempting  to  pass  through  it  On  both  sides  we 
turned  our  anxious  gaze,  to  discover  if  anj  spot  existed 
where  the  sea  broke  with  less  violence.  Almost  simul- 
taneously we  shouted,  ''A  passage  on  the  starboard- 
bowl" 

There  appeared,  if  our  eyes  deceived  us  not,  a  dark 
space  where  the  line  of  huge  breakers  was  divided 
We  were  rushing  headlong  to  destruction.  Not  an 
instant  was  to  be  lost  The  helm  was  put  to  port 
We  rose  on  the  crest  of  a  vast  rolling  sea.  Down  it 
came,  thundering  on  the  rocks  on  either  side  of  us, 
throwing  over  them  heavy  showers  of  spray,  sufficient 
almost  to  swamp  us.  Still  we  floated  imhaimed.  The 
sea  rolled  on  between  what^  in  the  darkness,  appeared 
like  walls  of  foam,  and  in  another  instant  we  found 
ourselves  floating  beyond  the  fierce  turmoil  of  waters, 
just  tossed  gently  by  the  waves,  which  found  their  way 
over  the  reef  into  a  large  lagoon  within  it  I 

A  shore  fringed  with  trees  lay  before  us.  In  five 
minutes  we  were  landed  safely  on  it,  and  the  boat  was 
secured  to  the  stump  of  a  fallen  tree.  It  was  too  dark 
to  allow  us  to  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  interior, 
to  ascertain  the  sort  of  place  on  which  we  had  been 
thrown,  so,  returning  to  the  boat  and  baling  her  out, 
we  wrung  our  wet  clothes  and  lay  down  to  seek  that 
rest  we  all,  after  our  violent  exertions  and  anxiety,  so 
much  needed. 
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It  must  have  been  nearly  daylight  when  ire  went  to 
sleep.  I  know  not  how  long  we  had  slept  It  wonld 
have  been  better  for  us  had  we  diiven  sleep  &r  fiom  oar 
eyelids,  and  been  ready  to  pull  out  and  wander  ofver  the 
inhospitable  ocean  the  moment  the  gale  abated,  rather 
than  have  remained  where  we  wera  I  was  the  first  to 
open  my  eyes,  and,  looking  up,  I  saw  to  my  horror  a  nearly 
naked  savage  looking  down  into  the  boat  with  prying 
eyes  from  the  bank  above  us.  He  was  almost  jet-black, 
with  negro  features  and  a  full  beard  and  moustache. 
His  hair  was  frizzled  out  to  a  great  size  and  covered 
by  a  brownish  turban.  Round  his  waist  he  wore  the 
usual  maro  or  kilt,  with  something  like  a  shawl  or  plaid 
over  his  shoulders ;  and  in  his  hand  he  held  a  long  for- 
midable-looking spear.  From  the  turban  on  his  head, 
I  afterwards  discovered  that  he  was  a  chief 

"  Eugh !  eugh ! "  he  cried,  as  he  saw  me  opening  my 
eyes  to  look  at  him,  and  his  menacing  attitude  and 
ferocious  aspect  made  a  most  uncomfortable  feeling 
creep  over  me. 

"Up,  lads,  up!  and  shove  off!"  I  shouted  to  my 
companions,  jumping  forward  myself  to  cut  the  painter. 
They  started  to  their  feet  at  my  summons,  looking  up 
with  a  bewildered  stare  at  the  shore;  and  well  they 
might  so  have  done,  for  there  stood  some  twenty  or 
more  fierce-looking  savages,  whom  the  exclamation  of 
their  chief  had  called  to  his  side,  and  before  we  could 
get  the  oars  out,  a  shower  of  spears  came  rattling  down 
among  us.     Poor  Mr.  Trevett  was  pierced  through,  and 
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fell  with  a  deep  groan  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat; 
another  of  my  companiona  sprang  up  as  he  was  struck, 
and  went  headlong  overboard;  others  were  badly 
wounded;  and  one  man  only  besides  me  was  unhurt 
by  the  first  shower  of  missiles.  Seeing  that  we  still 
persevered  in  trying  to  get  the  boat  oS,  the  savages 
came  rushing  down  the  bsnk;  and  though  I  had  cut 
the  painter,  before  I  could  give  the  boat  sufficient 
impetus  to  get  out  of  their  way,  they  had  seized  the 
gunwale  and  hauled  her  up  on  the  beach. 

All  hope  of  escape  was  now  at  an  end.  We  were 
tech  of  us  seized  by  three  or  four  of  the  savages,  while, 
by  the  chiefs  directions,  two  others  plunged  into  the 
water,  and  soon  returned  with  the  body  of  the  man  who 
had  fallen  overboard.  To  my  horror,  our  poor  wounded 
companions  were  instantly  stabbed  by  these  wretches, 
apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  offered 
some  resistance  to  being  dragged  roughly  along;  and 
thus  Brian  and  I  were  the  only  two  who  remained 
alive  of  those  who  had  so  lately  escaped  from  the 
stormy  oceaa  Some  of  the  savages,  I  saw,  were  left  to 
take  care  of  the  boat  in  which  the  bodies  of  those  who 
had  been  killed  were  placed. 

As  we  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  I  looked  back 

over  the  blue  ocean,  now  shining  brightly  in  the  morning 

sun,  I  saw  that  the  storm  had  ceased ;  and  I  am  certain 

my  eyes  did  not  deceive  me — I  saw  in  the  offing  the  white 

canvas  of  a  ship,  which  I  felt  sure  must  be  the  Drake, 

probably  searching  for  those  who  were  never  to  be  found. 
2K 
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Twm  Ae  mppeaaMMBtai  the  people  md 
pneee£a^  I  bftd  H>  doubt  bit  tkii  we  bad&llaica 
owof  tke  F^klaidi;  and,  from  tiiorvdl  known 
^^«>^«*^  I  knew  wbit  our  hte  woaU  probafafy  1ml 
lKyKlfkndlitti^iiiiii^aeaii,tDlivelbr;  but  alili 
fife  k  dor  to  an  of  m^  and  I  considered  wbai  I  eoold  do 
to  praKTfe  ■due.  I  knewtkatmost  asvagoBy  aawdlas 
eastern  nalinmt,  kwk  vpaa  a  pcfBon  dcpmed  of  bis 
fntfUfrt  as  sacredy  so  I  at  onee  resalred  to  act  the  mnd- 
iDan.  On  iias,  smnmoiiiDg  all  my  strengtby  I  ga;Te 
fcnt  to  the  loudest  roar  I  eould  utter,  fiwklmig  with 
a  burst  of  lang^tta-;  and  wben  mj  goaid^  in  their 
sarprise,  let  me  go.  I  started  forwazd,  levying  and 
gJT^g^g^  aod  dADCiD^  with  the  greatest  extraTagaDce, 
pointing  to  the  war  I  saw  the  chief  was  going,  and 
prrtending  to  conduct  him  with  many  bows  and  flour- 
ishes worthy  of  a  French  dancing-master.  Desperate 
as  the  device  was,  it  appeared  to  have  its  effect,  for 
neither  the  chief  nor  any  of  his  companions  again 
attempted  to  interfere  with  me,  though  they  dragged 
poor  Brian  on  as  before.  He,  of  comise,  could  not 
make  out  what  had  happened  to  me,  and  I  could  not 
venture  to  advise  him  to  imitate  my  conduct,  as  I 
thought,  very  probably,  should  I  do  so,  that  both  of  us 
would  fail  in  saving  our  lives  by  it  He,  however, 
seeing  the  fate  which  had  befallen  our  companions  by 
refusing  to  walk  on  willingly,  proceeded  wherever  his 
guards  chose  to  lead  him. 

^Vfter  passing  through  woods  and  large  patches  of 
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cultivated  ground,  we  reached  a  village  of  conaderable 
size,  and  were  led  to  what  I  supposed  was  the  house  of 
the  principal  chie^  the  fsither  of  the  young  man  who 
had  captured  us.  It  stood  on  a  raised  platform  of 
stone,  and  was  built  entirelj  of  wood,  with  elliptical 
ends,  the  beams  ornamented  with  coloured  cocoa-nut 
plait  The  side  walls  were  solid,  with  windows,  the 
frames  of  which  were  bound  together  to  represent  a 
kind  of  fluting^  and  which  had  a  very  ornamented 
appearance.  The  interior  was  divided  into  several 
compartments  by  screens  of  native  doth,  dyed  with 
turmeric ;  and  as  the  children  and  several  of  the  people 
were  painted  with  the  same  pigment,  the  whole  had  a 
very  yellow  appearanca  The  front  and  back  of  the 
edifice  were  formed  of  long  laths,  bent  like  a  bow,  and 
thatched  with  cocoa-nut  leaves,  something  like  the  front 
of  some  bathing-machines  in  England.  Under  the  roof, 
supported  by  beams,  was  a  floor  of  lattice-work,  which 
seemed  to  be  the  store-room  of  the  house,  as  bundles  of 
cloth,  and  articles  of  various  sorts,  were  piled  up  there ; 
while  on  the  ground  were  scattered  different  utensils 
for  cooking  or  eating  from — such  as  bowls  of  glazed 
crockery  of  native  manufacture,  and  plenty  of  well 
made  mats.  On  one  of  the  walls  were  hung  up  some 
strings  of  whale  teeth, — articles  which  pass  for  money 
among  those  people. 

At  one  end  of  the  chief  hall,  on  a  pile  of  mats,  sat  a 
stout  old  man,  with  a  huge  turban  and  large  beard  and 
moustache,  and  wrapped  in  thick  folds  of  native  cloth. 
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Sb?:^  as  lie  loolDBdl,  there  mM  a  good  detl  of  ^gnilj 
and  inldligeDee  about  InnL  Kaqpi^g  iq>  tlie  dymctflr 
I  had  aaramady  I  instantly  bcgm  to  alaam,  aa  I  had 
aeca  the  MooB  do^  and  to  torn  about  oo  one  1^  and 
ila*t  to  leap  and  nrinff  w^  and  dap  kit  Hanil%  MJnifiiw 
out  ''WhaIkip-adoHdiDol--£dii-g(>4)n§^!''a^  the  top 
o£  mj  Toiee^  in  n  wmj  to  aatooiah  the  natirei^  if  it  did 
not  gun  their  lopeet  My  Iwart  all  the  time  fait  aa 
if  ik  would  break  with  ahame  and  tenor; — withahame^ 
at  haring  to  bdisve  ao  ;  and  with  tenor,  lest  I  ahoold, 
after  aD,  not  succeed. 

The  old  chief  and  the  yoong  onc^  with  the  people 
who  accompanied  him,  had  a  great  deal  of  conTcrsation 
aboat  na,  I  fomid — ^the  old  one  remarking  that  we  had 
both  of  ns  '^  salt  water  in  our  ejee,"  and  must  submit 
to  the  law.  Now,  bj  the  law,  or  rather  custom,  of  the 
Fejees,  eveiy  person  cast  on  shore  on  their  coasts  is 
killed  and  eaten !  I  had  nmnberless  proofs  of  the  tmth 
of  this. 

The  result  of  the  conversation  abont  me  was,  that  I 
was  tabooed — to  be  held  sacred,  as  it  were — and  that 
my  life  was  to  be  spared.  They  tried  to  make  me 
understand  this  at  the  time,  and  I  partly  comprehended 
their  meaning.  To  prove  their  sincerity,  the  old  chief 
had  a  number  of  dishes  of  various  sorts  of  vegetables 
and  fruit  brought  in,  with  a  young  pig  baked  whole^  of 
which  he  made  me  partake.  This  I  did  veiy  willingly, 
for  I  was  very  hungry,  and  the  viands  looked  veiy  tempt- 
ing.    When  I  had  eaten  a  good  meal,  I  jumped  up  and 
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shook  the  old  chief  and  his  8on  yeiy  heartilj  b j  the 
hand;  and  then  sitting  down  on  a  mat,  I  threw  myself 
back,  and  began  singing  away  at  the  top  of  my  yoice^ 
as  if  I  had  been  perfectly  contented  with  my  lot  When, 
however,  I  got  up  to  leave  the  house,  signs  were  made 
to  me  that  I  was  to  stay  where  I  was.  This,  I  con- 
cluded, was  that  notice  might  be  given  to  the  people 
that  I  was  tabooed,  and  that  they  were  not  to  interfere 
with  me,  or  I  should,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
clubbed  by  the  first  native  I  met,  who  might  have 
suspected  that  I  had  been  cast  upon  their  shore  by  the 
late  gale. 

I  felt  very  anxious  to  ascertain  what  had  become 
of  Brian.  He  had  not  been  allowed  to  enter  the  chief's 
house  with  me ;  but,  as  we  approached  the  village,  had 
been  led  off  in  a  different  direction.  Suspecting  the 
horrible  practice  of  the  savages,  and  hearing  nothing 
of  him  as  the  day  grew  on,  I  became  very  much  alarmed 
for  his  safety. 

At  night  a  mat  was  pointed  out  to  me  on  which  I 
was  to  sleep;  but  it  was  long  before  I  could  dose 
my  eyes,  and  eveiy  instant  I  expected  to  find  myself 
seized  and  carried  off  by  the  savages.  I  did  sleep,  how- 
ever, at  last,  and  the  next  morning  I  found  myself  at 
liberty  to  wander  out  where  I  pleased.  Food  was  first 
brought  me,  and  then,  having  performed  various  curious 
antics  to  keep  up  the  belief  of  my  insanity,  I  left  the 
house  and  took  the  way  up  a  neighbouring  hilL 

I  had  not  gone  feur  before  I  came  to  what  was  evi- 
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denily  a  natiye  temple,  shaded  by  tall  and  graceful 
treea.  It  was  a  high  pointed  building,  fonned  of  bam- 
boos, and  hung  with  strings  of  bones  and  screens  of 
native  dotL  I  saw  arms  of  varioos  sorts,  and  an  altar 
with  two  human  skulls  on  it^  made  into  drinking  cups. 
I  was  considering  how  I  could  find  mj  poor  companion, 
when,  near  the  temple,  I  entered  an  op^  space  with 
several  small  erections  of  stone,  which  I  discovered  on 
examination  were  ovena  In  the  centre  of  the  space 
was  what  I  took  at  first  to  be  the  figure  of  a  man  cut 
out  of  wood,  and  painted  over  in  a  curious  wa j  with 
many  colours.  I  went  up  to  it  Honor  almost  over- 
came me — ^I  recognised  the  countenance  of  my  lost 
companion  Brian !  while  some  clothes  hung  up  on  poles 
hard  by,  and  some  human  bones  scattered  under  them, 
showed  me  what  had  been  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  our 
boat's  crew.  I  rushed  shrieking  firom  the  spot,  and 
for  many  a  day  I  had  no  occasion  to  feign  madness — 
I  really  was,  I  believe,  out  of  my  mind. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


UFE  AMONO  THE  SAYAOBCH- JAOK*S  ESCAPE  AND 
BBTUBX  HOME. 

Dreabilt  passed  the  time  of  my  sojourn  in  that  be- 
nighted region.  Daj  after  day  I  sought  in  vain  for 
the  means  of  escapa  Vessels  often  touched  at  the 
island ;  but  directly  they  appeared,  a  strict  watch  was 
kept  on  me,  and  if  I  went  towards  the  shore,  I  was  told 
to  go  back  and  remain  in  the  chief's  house  till  they  had 
sailed.  Under  some  circumstances  I  might  have  been 
tolerably  happy.  The  climate  was  delightful  and 
healthy;  there  were  provisions  in  abimdance, — ^yams 
and  bananas  and  plantains,  cocoa-nuts  and  shaddocks, 
pumpkins  and  pine-apples,  guavas  and  water-melons; 
indeed,  all  the  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables,  with  a 
good  supply  of  pigs  for  meat  The  chiefe  treated  me 
with  kindness  and  consideration;  the  people,  with  re- 
spect^ barbarous  and  savage  though  they  were;  but  the 
scenes  of  horror  I  was  constantly  witnessing,  and  could 
not  prevent,  had  so  powerful  an  effect  on  my  mind  that 
time  rolled  on  with  me  in  a  dreamy  sort  of  existence. 
I  scarcely  knew  liow  the  months  passed  by, — ^whether, 
indeed,  as  k  seemed  to  me^  yens  bad  elapeed  since  I 
landed  on  that  &tal  spot 

I  had  not  believed  beings  so  blood-thiisly  and  savage 
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existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  possessing^  at  the  same 
time,  so  much  intelligence  and  talent.  Their  houses 
and  temples  are  veiy  neatly  built ;  the  tapa-doth,  which 
they  make  from  the  paper-mulberry  by  beating  it  out, 
is  of  a  fine  texture,  of  great  length,  and  often  ingeniously 
ornamented ;  they  cultivate  a  large  number  of  the  firuits 
of  the  earth  with  much  attention ;  the  way  in  which 
they  fortify  their  villages  appears  almost  sdentifia  The 
town  in  which  I  lived  was  surrounded  by  several  deep 
moats,  or  ditches,  one  within  the  other,  arranged  vrith 
so  much  intricacy,  that  it  was  at  first  difficult  to  find 
my  way  out  of  it;  then  there  were  several  walls,  and  in 
the  centre  a  sort  of  citadel,  on  a  hill  surmounted  by  a 
rock.  On  the  summit  of  the  rock  stood  a  flagstaff  on 
which  was  hoisted,  in  war-time,  the  flag  of  defiance. 

I  had  been  many  months  there  in  the  condition  of  a 
prisoner,  if  not  a  slave,  before  I  was  allowed  to  go 
beyond  the  fortifications.  At  last  the  young  chief  in- 
vited me  to  accompany  him :  he  did  not  explain  where 
he  was  going.  He,  and  all  those  with  him,  were 
paiQted  in  their  gayest  colours.  We  reached  the  sea- 
shore, and  embarked  in  a  large  double  canoe,  with  an  out- 
rigger to  prevent  her  capsizing.  Several  other  canoes 
accompanied  us. 

We  sailed  on  till  we  came  to  an  island.  At  no  great 
distance  from  the  water  rose  a  high  hill,  with  a  fort  on 
the  top  of  it  I  remained  on  board  the  canoe,  while 
the  chief  and  his  followers  landed.  As  soon  as  they 
had  done  so,  they  began  to  shout  out  and  to  abuse  the 
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people  in  the  fort,  daring  them  to  come  down.  After 
a  time,  about  a  dozen  left  the  fort,  and  descended  the 
hiU  to  meet  the  inTaders.  Our  chief  had  stationed 
some  of  Ms  people  behind  an  embankment,  and  as  soon 
as  these  incautious  warriors  appeared,  they  drew  their 
bows  and  shot  three  of  them.  Then  the  people  in 
the  fort  rushed  down  in  great  numbers  to  secure  their 
fallen  companions;  but  in  doing  so  more  were  shot,  and 
others  clubbed  by  our  party,  who  carried  off  the  bodies 
of  the  three  first  killed,  as  well  as  most  of  the  others, 
and  then,  with  loud  shouts  of  triumph,  retired  to  their 
canoes.     With  these  spoils  we  sailed  back. 

We  were  received  in  the  village  with  every  demon- 
stration of  joy.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  when 
I  went  out,  I  found  that  all  the  slain  had  been  carried 
to  the  grove  before  the  temple,  and  were  placed  in  rows, 
with  their  bodies  covered  over  with  paint  The  chiefe, 
and  all  the  principal  men  of  the  tribe,  were  assembling 
from  &r  and  near.  The  priest  of  the  town  was  standing 
near  the  temple;  and  the  butcher,  as  he  was  called,  a 
blood-thirsty  monster,  was  ready  with  the  implements 
of  his  horrid  trade,  whUe  his  assistants  were  employed 
in  heating  the  ovens.  I  rushed  fiom  the  spot;  but^  in- 
stigated by  a  curiosity  I  could  not  repress,  I  again  re- 
turned, and  witnessed  a  scene  of  the  most  disgusting 
cannibalism  the  mind  could  imagine.  The  bodies  of 
the  slain  were  baked,  and  then  cut  up  by  the  priest  or 
butcher,  and  distributed  among  the  chie&  and  principal 
men,  none  of  the  women  or  lower  orders  being  allowed 
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to  partake  of  the  horrible  banqnet  What  struck  me 
was  the  ayidity  with  which  the  savages  seized  the  fng- 
ments  and  devoured  them.  I  would  have  avoided 
giving  the  dreadful  account^  were  it  not  to  show  the 
depth  of  wickedness  into  which  human  nature,  when 
left  to  itself,  will  inevitably  sink.  Often  have  I  seen 
parties  of  men  set  out  for  the  express  puipose  of  cap- 
turing and  murdering  their  fellow-creatures, — people  of 
the  same  colour  and  race,  and  chiefly  helpless  women 
and  children,  to  satisfy  their  disgusting  propensities, — 
frequently  to  furmsh  a  banquet  on  the  visit  of  some 
neighbouring  and  friendly  chiefs. 

Some  people  have  pretended  to  doubt  the  existence  of 
cannibalism  as  a  regular  custom,  though  unable  to 
deny  that  it  has  been  resorted  to  imder  the  pressure  of 
hunger;  but  the  Fejee  islands  afford  numberless  un- 
doubted proofs  that  hundreds  of  people  were  yearly 
slaughtered  to  gratify  the  unnatural  taste  of  their 
ferocious  chiefs.  Wars  were  undertaken  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  obtaining  victims;  all  persons,  friends 
or  strangers,  thrown  by  the  stormy  ocean  on  their  in- 
hospitable shores,  were  destroyed ;  their  own  slaves  were 
often  killed ;  and  men,  women,  and  children  among  the 
lower  orders,  even  of  friendly  tribes,  were  frequently 
kidnapped  and  carried  off  for  the  same  purpose. 

But,  praise  be  to  God!  heart-rending  as  are  the 
scenes  I  have  witnessed  and  the  accounts  I  have  heard, 
all-powerful  means  exist  to  overcome  this  and  other 
horrible,  though  long  established  customs.     The  Chx» 
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tian  faith,  when  carried  to  those  benighted  lands  by  de- 
voted men,  who  go  forth  in  love  and  obedience  to 
Him  who  died  for  them,  and  in  firm  confidence  that  He 
is  all-powerful  to  preserve  them,  and  to  make  His  name 
known  among  the  heathen,  is  the  sure  and  effectual 
means  to  conquer  the  giant  evil  Before  its  bright 
beams,  the  dark  gloom  of  savage  barbarism  and  super- 
stition has  been  put  to  flighty  by  the  untiring  efforts  of 
Christian  missionaries ;  and  I  am  told,  that  among  even 
the  Fejee  islands,  wherever  they  have  planted  the  cross, 
numbers  have  flocked  round  it^  and  in  many  places  the 
whole  character  of  the  people  has  been  changed.  I  am 
describing  simply  barbarism  as  it  existed,  and  as  it  stiU 
does  exist,  in  numberless  places  in  those  beautiful  regions 
of  the  earth's  fair  surface ;  and  I  would  point  out  to 
those  who  read  my  history,  how  much  it  is  their  duty 
to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  statements  I  make,  and 
to  support  by  all  the  means  at  their  disposal  those  who 
are  engaged  in  our  Lord's  service  in  overcoming  the 
evil,  by  teaching  the  pure,  simple,  evangelical  &ith  as  it 
is  in  Christ  Jesus — ^his  incarnation — ^his  sufferings — ^his 
atonement — his  propitiation  offered  once — his  inter- 
cession ever  making — the  cleansing  power  of  his  blood 
-—our  acceptance  by  an  all-holy  God  through  him.  Let 
these  great  truths^be  made  known  to  the  heathen,  and, 
by  the  divine  blessings  their  minds,  dark  as  they  may 
have  been,  will  accept  them  with  joy  and  thankfulness. 
But  to  return  to  my  life  on  the  island.  My  master, 
the  old  chie^  was  said  to  be  a  veiy  dvil  and  polite 
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]iiaa;biiiI]i»Te8Mahim,^rlieiiihe  inbalntuitB  of  Urn 
tribnteiy  or  dft^e  atates  irenbriiigiiigliim  tlieirqiioCa 
of  pronaioiH^  if  he  did  not  think  thalthegrircn  ap- 
pmddi^  his  abode  in  a  taSkuaOj  hnmUe  poetare 
hj  atoopingafanoBttothegimaidydelibenitetftalQelus 
bow  and  ehooi  one  of  than  throng^  ihe  heart  The 
rea^  not  danng  to  interfen^  or  to  mn  awaj,  would  oon- 
tnme  their  ppogwaa  aa  if  nothing  had  hj^qpened,  wiula 
the  bo^  of  the  mi&itanate  wretch  woold  be  oarried  off 
to  tlie  bake-hooae.  To  aj^noadihiahoiiaeoooDeBidfl^ 
a  nrer  had  to  be  croaaed,  awanning  with  ahaifa;  and 
often  he  woold  make  the  abiToa  swim  acroafl^  and  if  one 
of  them  were  bitten  b j  a  shark,  and  still  managed  to 
get  across,  he  was  instantly  on  landing  killed  for  the 
same  dreadful  purpose. 

Some  months  after  my  arrival,  the  chief's  house  was 
burned  down — ^thon^  the  rolls  of  doth,  and  much  of 
his  more  valuable  property,  were  saved.  He  at  cmce 
issued  his  commands  to  the  people  of  all  the  tributaiy 
villages  to  bring  in  materials  for  the  erecticm  of  another 
on  a  much  larger  scale.  Meantime  we  lived  in  huts, 
quickly  erected  on  his  property.  When  the  day  arrived 
to  commence  the  buildin^^  I  saw  that  four  veiy  deep 
and  large  holes  had  beoi  dug  to  reoeive  the  comer 
posts.  These  posts  were  brought  up  with  great  ceremony 
to  the  spot  At  the  same  time,  four  slaves,  strong 
muscular  young  men,  were  brought  up,  and  when  the 
posts  were  placed  upri^t  in  the  holes,  a  slave  was  made 
to  descend  into  each  of  them,  and  as  I  lodLcd  in,  I  saw 
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them  clinging  tightly  round  the  posta  I  concluded 
that  they  were  to  remain  there  to  hold  the  posts  up- 
right till  the  earth  was  shovelled  in;  but  what  was  my 
horror  to  find  that  they  were  to  remain  for  ever  in  that 
position  1  While  they  stood  in  all  their  health  and 
strength,  looking  up  with  longing  eyes  into  the  blue 
8ky,  others  threw  in  the  earth,  and  beat  it  down  with 
heavy  mallets  over  their  heads.  I  shuddered  at  the 
spectacle,  but  heart-broken  as  I  was  I  dared  not  in- 
teifera 

Our  old  chief  had  resolved  to  build  a  fleet  of  laige 
double  canoes,  with  which  to  bring  the  inhabitants  of 
another  island  under  subjection.  It  had  been  his  chief 
care  and  attention  for  some  years  past  At  length  a 
portion  was  finished  and  ready  for  launching.  Before 
this  ceremony  could  be  performed,  it  was  necessary  to 
attack  a  village  at  some  distance,  to  obtain  victims  to 
offer  in  sacrifice  to  the  evil  spirits  they  worshipped,  in 
order  that  success  might  attend  their  operations.  The 
young  chief  and  his  party  set  out  vrith  Ids  warriors, 
and  attacking  a  village  in  the  dead  of  nighty  carried  off 
fifty  of  its  unfortunate  inhabitants. 

The  next  day,  the  shrieking  wretches  were  brought 
to  the  dockyard.  That  they  might  be  kept  in  a  proper 
position  to  serve  as  ways  or  rollers  over  which  the 
canoes  might  pass,  each  person  was  securely  lashed  to 
two  banana-trees,  lengthways — one  in  firont^  and  the 
other  behind  him.  Thus  utterly  unable  to  move^  with 
their  faces  upwards,  they  were  placed  in  rows  between 
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the  canoes  and  the  water.  Bopea  were  then  attached 
to  the  canoee,  which,  it  most  be  understood,  aro  Teiy 
heavy,  and  numbers  hauling  awa j  on  them,  they  were 
dragged  over  the  yet  breathings  living  mass  of  human 
beings,  whose  shrieks  and  groans  of  ag<my  rent  the  air, 
min^^ed  with  the  vnld  shouts  and  songs  of  their  in- 
human murderers,  till  the  former  were  sQenced  in  deatL 
I  need  not  say  what  became  of  the  bodies  of  the  vic- 
tims thus  horribly  immolated.  The  ceremony  ended 
with  a  great  feast,  at  which  all  the  chiefe  and  principal 
men  assembled  firom  far  and  near,  and  which  lasted 
several  day& 

With  the  young  chief  I  was  on  intimate  terms,  and 
I  believe  that  he  had  formed  an  attachment  to  me,  and 
was  anxious  to  preserve  me  from  injuiy.  In  our  ex- 
cursions about  the  country,  we  visited  one  day  a  temple 
at  the  end  of  a  small  pond,  and  I  saw  him  throw  into 
it  some  bread-fruit  and  other  provisions.  Looking  into 
the  pond,  and  wondering  what  this  was  for,  I  ob- 
served a  large  monster  with  a  body  as  thick  as  a  man*s 
leg,  and  a  hideous  head,  which  I  took  to  be  a  great 
snake,  but  which  he  told  me  was  an  eel  of  vast  age, 
showing  me  some  eels  to  explain  his  meaning,  and  also 
that  it  was  a  spirit  which  he  worshipped.  This  was 
the  only  worship  I  ever  saw  him  engaged  in. 

I  had  spent  upwards  of  a  year  on  the  island,  or  it 
may  have  been  two,  when  the  old  chief  fell  iH  Ho 
sat  moping  by  himself  in  the  comer  of  his  house,  and  no 
one  could  tell  what  was  the  matter  with  him.    One  day 
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his  son  came  in,  and  taking  his  hand,  just  as  if  he  had 
been  going  to  saj  something  very  affectionatelj  to  him, 
told  him  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  it  would  be 
better  for  him  to  die  I  The  old  man  bowed  his  head, 
and  replied  that  he  was  of  the  same  opinion !  The  son 
mentioned  a  daj  for  the  burial,  to  which  the  old  man 
willingly  consented;  and  till  the  time  arrived,  as  if  a 
weight  had  been  taken  off  his  mind,  he  seemed  veiy 
much  the  better  that  eveiything  had  been  so  satisfac- 
torily arranged.  I  could  discover  no  compunction  on 
the  part  of  the  son,  nor  regret  on  that  of  the  &ther,  who 
was  cheerful  and  contented,  and  ate  his  meals  with  far 
more  relish  than  he  had  before  dona.  As  the  fatal  day 
approached  I  attempted  to  remonstrate  with  the  young 
chief  on  so  unnatural  a  proceeding;  but  he  sternly  re- 
buked me,  and  told  me  not  to  interfere  with  the  imme- 
morial customs  of  the  people.  His  &ther  had  been 
chief  long  enough — he  was  worn-out  and  weary  of  life 
— and  he  himself  wished  to  be  chief  When  he  should 
become  old,  his  son  would  probably  wish  to  finish  him 
in  the  same  honourable  way,  and  that  he  should  be  con- 
tent to  submit  to  the  usage  of  his  nation. 

The  day  arrived,  and  all  the  relatives  and  Mends 
and  neighbouring  chiefe  assembled.  The  old  chief  got 
up,  and  was  foUowed  by  a  procession  of  all  his  people, 
some  bearing  spades,  and  others  cloths  with  which  to 
wrap  him  up  in  the  grave.  The  grave  was  about  four 
feet  deep.  A  cloth  having  been  spread  at  the  bottom, 
the  old  man  was  conducted  to  it     He  stepped  down 
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wiih9»m$ibmnnmDffMtm  9»  it  hthMd 
a  bttth,  and  hsvo^  ben  placed  on  Ui  Imc^  tlie  dotti 
TO  iDlded  ofw  hm.  Tiwtentlj  oHiaB  bc^ui  ■hovel- 
fiqg  m  tibe  entliy  end  tiien  Idi  am  and  neeieat  rdatifeo 
CBBO  and  afcamped  ift  down,  eiflrtii«  an  tlMir  fixce  with 
tlieir&ekl  Koi  a  aoand  was  ntterad  bj  tlw  old  man. 
Lesvea  iren  acittired.  on  ihe  ffKf%  and  llien  all  en- 
giydm  tibe  esemcKijr  went  and  naahed  at  n  ne^^ 


Una  done^  thegr  letomed  to  the  old  duefa  hooae^ 
irfiere  n  iieasfc  was  pnpand;  and  Iuitiii^  eaten  aa  much 
food  and  drank  aa  miich  angona  as  tbejf  coold,  they  got 
up  end  commencerl  dandngin  the  most  fimntie  manner, 
making  a  most  hideoos  uproar  with  their  drams,  conch- 
shells,  and  other  instroments,  and  shrieking  and  howl- 
ing at  the  top  of  their  Yoices.  After  this^  the  principal 
chiefs  entered  the  houses  of  the  late  chiefs  wiyes,  aimed 
with  a  sort  of  bowstring.  With  these  they  proceeded 
deliberately  to  kill  the  unfortunate  women,  one  after 
the  other,  till  about  twenty  were  thus  executed.  The 
new  chiefs  mother  had  before  died,  or  she  would  have 
been  murdered  in  the  same  way.  Many  of  them 
seemed  perfectly  willing  to  submit  to  their  fate,  though 
several,  with  shrieks  and  cries,  endeavomied  to  escape^ 
but  were  brou^t  back  and  compelled  to  submit  their 
necks  to  the  executioners 

The  young  man  at  once  assumed  the  functions  of 
chie^  and  seemed  disposed  to  be  no  less  cruel  and 
blood-thirsty  than  his  fsUher.     Soon  after,  the  newa 
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was  brought  that  aTessel  had  anchored  in  a  baja  ahort 
distance  from  the  town.  She  was  said  to  be  fiill  of  aU 
sorts  of  valuable  commodities ;  of  fire-arms  and  weapons 
of  aU  sorts;  of  cloth%  and  tools,  and  other  articles 
likely  to  be  attractive  to  savages.  At  once  the  capiditj 
of  the  young  chief  was  excited.  If  he  could  get  posaeft- 
sion  of  these  things,  he  might  become  the  most  wealthy 
and  powerful  of  all  the  chiefs  of  his  nation,  and  bring 
the  other  tribes  into  perfect  subjection  to  him.  A 
councQ  of  his  most  trusty  followers  was  called,  and  las 
plan  explained  to  them.  They  at  once  agreed  to  aid 
him  in  its  execution. 

I  trembled  for  the  fate  of  the  imfortunate  crew  of 
the  ship,  and  resolved,  if  possible,  to  warn  them  of 
their  danger.  How  was  I  to  succeed )  I  would  tiy,  I 
thought,  and  swim  off  to  the  vessel, — ^I  would  risk  my 
own  life  for  the  purpose.  Pretending  not  to  have  underw 
stood  what  was  proposed,  I  walked  about  in  as  uncon- 
cerned a  manner  as  possible.  I  lay  down  at  ni^t  ia 
my  usual  place  in  the  chiefs  house,  intending  to  git 
up  when  aU  were  asleep,  and  run  along  the  shore  till  I 
came  abreast  of  where  I  supposed  the  vessel  would  bt. 
Anxiously  I  waited  for  the  time.  I  got  up  and  reached 
the  door.  Just  as  I  stepped  out  into  the  night  air  I 
felt  a  hand  placed  on  my  shoulder!  I  must  have 
trembled.     It  was  the  hand  of  the  chie£ 

"  Ah,  I  know  what  you  are  about!"  said  h&     "Yon 

wish  to  escape  to  the  white  people,  to  tell  them  what 

we  are  going  to  da     I  suspected  you.     That  cannot 
20 
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bcL  Toa  win  see  Hud  it  would  be  wiser  for  yoa  not 
to  join  them.  Oome  witli  me  to-monow,  and  joa 
wmaea" 

Mj  fint  plan  was  tims  defeated.  Still  I  hoped  that 
Imi^tmeetaomeof  thewhiteaewoftheTessd  and 
warn  them  of  their  danger.     I  determined  to  tiy. 

The  next  moimng  the  chief  and  his  wanioTS  collected ; 
and  an  their  canoes  were  lannched  and  paddled  off 
to  a  point  idiich  concealed  them  from  the  stranger 
vesseL  The  smaUer  canoes  were  loaded  with  fruits  and 
▼i^getaUes  of  an  sorts,  and  about  twenty  men  and  boys 
without  anns,  and  in  the  most  peaceahle  garb,  paddled 
off  to  her. 

On  getting  up,  I  found  that  the  chief  had  appointed 
two  men  to  attend  on  me  and  watch  my  movements. 
Eveiything  conspired,  therefore,  to  defeat  all  my  hopes 
of  warning  the  strangers  of  the  fate  intended  for  them. 

I  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  a  high  hill,  whence  I 
could  look  down  on  the  vessel,  which  lay  in  a  bay  at 
my  feet  I  longed  to  have  the  wings  of  a  bird,  to  fly 
down  and  tell  the  crew  of  the  intentions  of  the  savages, 
whose  small  canoes  now  began  to  flock  about  her. 
Several  of  the  chiefs  reached  her  deck,  and  began  offer- 
ing presents  of  fruit  and  vegetables  to  the  officers,  and 
•pointing  to  the  shore,  as  if  to  indicate  that  if  tliey 
would  come  there  they  would  be  received  with  a  hearty 
welcoma  I  guessed,  from  the  build  of  the  vessel,  that 
she  was  not  English-  At  Lost  I  saw  a  boat  lowered 
into  the  water,  and  a  French  flag  flying  over  her  stem. 
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Thoogli  I  had  often  been  engaged  in  deadly  strife  with 
those  fighting  nnder  that  ensign,  I  was  nevertheless 
anxious  to  save  the  lives  of  those  I  saw.  Tet  I  could 
not  speak  a  word  of  French,  and  probably  they  would 
not  have  understood  my  warning  even  if  I  could  have 
given  them  one^ 

Not  only  one,  but  two  boats  were  lowered ;  and,  as 
£eu:  as  I  could  see,  no  one  was  armed.  What  could  have 
thus  so  speedily  enticed  them  on  shore  )  Looking  along 
the  beach,  I  saw  it  Uned  with  a  number  of  people, 
mostly  women  and  children.  There  were  young  girls 
with  baskets  of  fruit,  and  older  women  with  vegetables, 
and  little  boys  with  sucking  pigs  and  other  dainties, 
and  children  running  about  and  playing  on  the  sands. 
As  this  was  not  the  usual  custom  of  the  savages,  I 
guessed  too  well  that  it  was  an  artful  device  of  the 
chief  to  entrap  the  unwaiy  strangers.  By  the  time  the 
bo&ts  had  reached  the  shore,  the  women  and  children 
gradually  drew  off;  and  I  saw  two  bodies  of  savages 
stealing  down  through  the  woods  on  either  side  of 
them.  Oh,  how  I  longed  to  warn  them  of  their  peril ! 
I  would,  at  eveiy  risk,  have  shouted  out^  but  they 
would  not  have  understood  ma  I  remained  spell- 
bound. 

Meantime  three  or  four  of  the  laige  canoes  stole  out 
from  behind  the  point,  and  gradually  approached  the 
doomed  ship,  the  chiefs  in  them,  when  they  were  per- 
ceived, waving  their  hands  in  token  of  amity  to  those 
no  board.     If  the  party  on  shore  observed  them,  I  do 
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not  know;  they  appeared  to  have  no  fear,  no  suspicion 
of  treacheiy.  The  aim  of  the  canning  sayages  wtm  to 
get  them  to  separate  from  each  other.  The  sellers  of 
fruit  got  in  among  them,  and  enticed  one  on  one  side^ 
and  one  on  the  other ;  and  when  this  had  been  accom- 
plished, I  saw  a  warrior,  with  his  club  concealed  under 
Lis  doak,  glide  noiselessly  in  and  attach  himself  to  each 
of  the  unsuspecting  white  men.  The  large  canoes,  full 
of  warriors,  had  likewise  been  incautiously  allowed  to 
get  alongside  the  brig^  and  soon  her  decks  were  crowded 
with  savages,  making  signs,  and  laughing,  and  pretend- 
ing to  traffic  with  the  crew. 

On  a  sudden,  a  conch-shell  was  sounded  by  the  chief 
Before  its  hoarse  bra3mig  had  died  away,  the  deadly 
weapons  of  the  savages  had  descended  with  terrific 
force  on  the  heads  of  the  white  men  on  the  shore. 
Many  fell,  lulled  at  once  ;  others  attempted  to  run  to 
the  boats,  but  were  pursued  and  quickly  despatched. 
On  board,  the  plot  of  the  chief  seemed  to  be  equally 
successful  Though  some  resistance  was  offered  and 
several  shots  were  fired,  all  was  unavailing — not  a 
white  man  ultimately  escaped,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
their  bodies  were  brought  on  shore  in  one  of  the  canoes, 
while  the  others  followed  towing  the  brig,  whose  cable 
the  savages  had  cut,  that  they  might  the  more  easily 
plunder  her. 

As  soon  as  she  was  brought  close  to  the  shore,  a 
scene  of  havoc  and  destruction  commenced  on  board. 
Some  climbed  the  masts  to  unrig  her,  others  rushed 
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into  the  hold  to  get  oat  the  cargo,  and  nnmben  huiried 
to  the  cabin  to  cany  off  the  lighter  articles  whidi  it  con- 
tained. 

The  chiei^  as  may  be  supposed,  got  the  lion's  share, 
and  his  house  was  soon  full  of  fire-arms  and  oth«r 
weapons,  and  clothes,  and  trinkets,  and  crockery,  and 
articles  of  every  description.  He  himself  had  come  on 
shore,  but  numbers  still  remained  on  board,  working 
away  in  the  hold,  and  lowering  down  the  riggiag  £rom 
aloft^  when  there  was  a  loud  explosion,  and  the  deck  of 
the  vessel,  with  all  on  board,  was  lifted  up  and  blown 
into  the  air!  Not  a  human  being  on  board  escaped. 
Fragments  of  the  wreck  and  mangled  bodies  came  fjall- 
ing  thick  around,  while  flames  biirst  out  on  every  side 
from  the  hull,  the  scene  of  the  late  atrocity. 

The  chief  was  very  angry  at  the  loss  of  so  much  pro- 
perty, but  seemed  in  no  way  to  regret  the  lives  of  so 
many  of  his  subjects. 

I  took  occasion  to  tell  him  that  the  catastrophe  was 
a  judgment  on  him  for  the  number  of  murders  and 
the  robbery  be  had  committed. 

He  replied  that  he  did  not  understand  what  I  meant 
— ^that  white  men  had  often  come  to  those  islands  in 
their  ships  and  had  kidnapped  lus  people,  or  shot  them 
down  with  their  guns,  or  beaten  them,  for  some  trifling 
misunderstandings  or  theft  of  little  importance  they 
might  have  committed,  and  that  he  was  only  treating 
them  as  other  white  people  had  treated  his  eountiy- 
mea 
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No  rasoniiig  tbaft  I  was  abb  to  use  after  this  ooold 
oouTinoe  him  that  he  had  acted  wron^.  Indeed  I 
knew  that  there  was  too  much  tnith  in  his  asserdoii; 
and  much  have  those  navigators  to  answer  for  who  haTe 
acted  un&iily  towards  saTages^  when  those  savagesy  fol- 
lowing the  kw  of  their  nntiit(»ed  natore,  have  retaliated 
on  subsequent  yoyagers  with  a  tenfold  measure  of  ven- 
geance. 

After  this  occurrence  I  was  always  seeking  an  oppor- 
tunity to  eso^  from  this  blood-stained  spot  of  earth. 
Whichever  way  I  turned  had  been  a  scene  of  murder, 
and  I  loathed  the  si^t  of  the  sanguinary  pen>etrator 
of  so  many  atrocities. 

I  might  employ  many  an  hour  in  descnbing  the 
dreadful  customs  and  superstitions  of  these  people. 
Every  day  my  desire  to  escape  from  them  increased. 
Three  or  four  vessels  in  the  course  of  the  next  year 
called  off  the  island,  but  the  crews  seemed  to  be  cau- 
tious; and,  at  all  events,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
surprise  them.  As  each  appeared,  I  found  myself  nar- 
rowly watched,  so  I  had  no  opportunity  of  communi- 
cating with  them. 

I  had  now  for  some  time  been  looked  upon  as  a  sane 
man,  and  had  employed  myself  in  working  in  various 
ways  for  the  chief  It  at  last  struck  me,  that  if  I  were 
again  to  feign  madness  I  might  obtain  greater  liberty. 
On  putting  my  idea  into  execution,  I  foimd  that  it  had 
the  desired  effect,  and  I  was  allowed  from  that  time 
forward  to  go  about  wherever  I  liked,  and  to  pry  into 
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people's  houses  and  gardens,  and  even  into  the  temples. 
I  soon  found  my  way  down  to  the  sea-shore,  and  used 
to  pretend  to  be  busy  in  picking  up  shells,  and  in  string- 
ing them  together  into  necklaces  and  bracelets  for  my 
own  adornment  Then  I  made  others,  which  I  pre- 
sented, with  many  a  strange  antic,  to  anybody  I  met 
Day  after  day  did  I  continue  this  employment,  my  eyd 
wandering  anxiously  over  the  blue  sea  in  search  of  the 
wished-for  vessel 

Drearily  passed  the  time,  without  a  human  being 
with  whom  I  could  exchange  an  idea  we  might  hold  in 
common.  I  learned  then  fuUy  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  society  and  sympathy  of  my  fellow-men.  At 
length,  one  day  as  I  sat  at  my  usual  occupation  on  the 
shore,  my  eyes  fell  on  a  white  speck  just  rising  above 
the  horizon.  Anxiously,  intently  did  I  watch  it 
Slowly  it  increased.  First  I  made  out  the  topgallant- 
saUs ;  then  the  topsails ;  and  at  last  the  courses  of  a 
square-rigged  schooner.  She  approached  the  island. 
Oh!  how  my  heart  beat  within  me  for  fear  she  might 
not  come  near  the  part  where  I  was ! 

There  was  a  channel  through  which  vessels  had  more 
than  once  passed.  A  point  of  land  ran  out  into  it, 
covered  almost  to  the  end  with  trees.  Towards  this 
point  I  ran,  conceaUng  myself  as  much  as  I  coxld 
among  the  trees  from  the  people  on  shore.  I  reached 
the  point  unobserved.  I  had  hoped  to  find  a  canoe 
there,  but  there  was  nona  I  looked  about,  and  at  last 
discovered  a  log  of  banana -wood,  which  is  very  li^& 
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It  bad  been  cast  on  sbore.  With  my  knife  I  cat  a 
stick  mth  a  broad  end,  to  serve  as  a  paddle  and  to 
defend  myself  against  the  sharks  which  abound  on  the 
coast  I  was  ready  to  run  all  risks.  I  had  become 
desperata  I  felt  sure  that  if  I  were  observed  by  the 
natives  I  should  be  brought  back  and  slaughtered. 
Still  that  idea  did  not  daunt  me.  At  every  hasard  I 
was  resolved  to  get  on  board,  or  to  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt 

£i^;erly  I  kept  my  eye  on  the  vessel  On  she 
cama  She  was  steering  for  the  channel  I  got  my 
log  ready  to  launch.  It  was  with  no  small  dread  that 
I  looked  around  to  ascertain  that  I  was  not  observed. 
I  watched  for  the  moment  to  commence  my  perilous 
voyage,  when,  by  pulling  directly  out  fix)m  the  shore,  I 
thought  I  could  fetch  her.  I  had  secured  two  long 
outriggers  at  each  end  of  my  log,  to  prevent  it  from 
turning  round ;  the  tendrils  of  the  wild  vine  served  me 
as  rope.  The  time  arrived  to  launch  forth.  With  all 
my  strength  shoving  the  log  into  the  water,  I  took  my 
seat  on  it,  and  with  might  and  main  using  my  paddle, 
I  worked  on  my  rough  canoe  towards  the  schooner. 

Now  commenced  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the 
enterprise,  as  I  drew  out  from  the  point  and  became 
exposed  to  the  view  of  the  people  on  shore.  Eveiy  now 
and  then  I  gave  a  hasty  glance  over  my  shoulder  to 
ascertain  if  I  were  followed. 

For  a  long  time  no  one  observed  me.  1  had  nearly 
gained  a  position  by  which  the  schooner  must  pass» 
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when,  to  my  dismay,  I  saw  a  large  canoe  putting  off 
from  the  shore.  If  I  could  not  gain  the  side  of  the 
schooner  before  she  reached  me^  I  was  undone. 

Again  I  took  to  my  paddle,  and  urged  on  the  slow- 
moying  machine  towards  the  approaching  vessel ;  still 
the  canoe  was  rapidly  drawing  near.  Every  instant  I 
expected  to  find  an  arrow  sticking  in  my  body.  The 
thought  made  me  redouble  my  efforts. 

On  came  the  schooner.  I  shouted  out,  **  Have  mercy 
on  an  unfortunate  Englishman  !"  I  saw  many  swarthy 
faces  on  her  forecastle.  I  thought  that  I  might  not  be 
understood.  What  was  my  joy  then  to  see  her  brail  up 
her  sails,  for  she  had  a  leading  wind,  and  lower  her 
boat! 

The  boat  approached  me.  I  leaped  into  her  just  as 
a  shower  of  arrows  was  sent  flying  after  me^  Most  of 
them  fell  short,  but  some  struck  the  boat  Those  on 
board  the  schooner  seeing  this,  instantly  let  fly  a  volley 
of  musketry  at  my  pursuers,  and  made  them  pull  back 
with  no  little  rapidity  towards  the  shore. 

The  moment  my  eye  had  time  to  look  about  the  ves- 
sel, I  thought  that  I  recognised  her.  I  was  not  mis- 
taken; she  was  Newman's  schooner,  and  Newman  him- 
self was  standing  on  the  quarter-deck,  not  as  I  had  for 
so  long  known  him,  but  in  dress  and  appearance  like  an 
officer.  He  of  course  did  not  know  me.  How  should 
he  1  I  was  thin  and  haggard  with  care  and  anxiety. 
Of  my  seaman's  doihes  but  a  small  portion  now  re« 
mained,  and  the  few  garments  I  had  were  made  of  the 
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nativa  doth,  bat  had  been  torn  in  my  ma  among  tbe 
trees,  and  afterwards  almost  destroyed  in  the  irafcer. 
Altogether,  I  was  a  miserable  figure. 

I  resolved  not  to  make  myself  known  to  my  old 
fidend,  but  still  I  was  anxious  to  guard  him  against  the 
treachery  of  the  natLyes.  Sedng  that  I  appeared  to 
wish  to  speak  to  him,  he  sent  for  me  aft  to  give  an 
account  of  mysel£  I  had  not  talked  five  minates 
when  he  exclaimed,  ^  I  am  quite  certain  I  know  that 
voice  and  mode  of  expression.  Who  are  you,  my 
manr 

I  at  once  told  him.  He  grasped  my  hand  cordially, 
and  greeted  me  as  he  would  have  done  in  the  forecastle 
of  the  Drake.  Directly  he  made  me  at  home,  and  told 
me  that  I  must  mess  in  his  cabin. 

"  You  must  be  clothed,  so  I  will  dress  you  as  an 
officer.  As  we  have  no  boatswain  on  board,  I  will  at 
once  appoint  you  to  fill  the  bertL  That's  all  settled ; 
and  after  you  have  had  some  food,  I  must  hear  all  that 
has  happened  to  you  since  we  parted.''  He  told  me 
that  he  was  well  aware  of  the  treacherous  disposition  of 
the  natives,  and  that  he  was  always  on  his  guard. 

How  delightful  it  was  to  feel  myself  out  of  the 
power  of  those  blood-thirsty  savages,  and  to  be  sitting 
at  dinner  with  an  intelligent  companion !  He  had  been 
in  the  schooner  ever  since  we  parted;  and  so  much 
satisfaction  had  he  given  the  Dutch  authorities,  that  he 
had  been  promised  shortly  the  command  of  the  largest 
vessel  on  the  station.     He  was  in  high  spirits,  and  told 
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me  that  he  expected,  on  his  return  to  BataTia,  to  many 
a  lady  of  considerable  fortune,  and  that  he  looked  upon 
his  prosperity  as  certain.  "  Pretty  well,  is  it  not,  I 
have  done,  remembering  the  point  from  which  I  started 
only  a  few  years  ago)" 

I  veiy  soon  recovered  my  health  and  strength  on 
board  the  schooner.  Newman  had  been  sent  to  exa- 
mine these  and  other  neighbouring  groups  of  islands. 
We  cruised  about  among  them  for  some  months,  and 
then  once  more  shaped  our  course  for  Batavia. 

On  getting  on  board,  I  had  no  little  difficulty  at  first 
in  speaking  English,  and  I  found  that  I  had  almost 
entirely  forgotten  how  to  read  and  write.  Newman, 
however,  used  to  have  me  every  day  into  his  cabin,  and 
I  veiy  soon  recovered  the  knowledge  I  had  lost  In- 
deed, he  took  as  much  pains  to  instruct  me  as  he  had 
dXme  on  board  the  whaler,  and  he  encouraged  me  with 
the  hope  that  he  might  get  me  appointed  as  one  of  his 
mates  while  he  remained  in  the  schooner.  But  alas ! 
I  found  that  in  one  point  he  was  still  unchanged.  Reli- 
gion was  yet  a  stranger  to  his  souL 

At  length  we  reached  Batavia.  He  went  on  shore 
in  high  spirits,  telling  me  that  he  was  going  to  visit  the 
lady  to  whom  he  was  engaged ;  but  he  let  me  know 
that  he  must  call  also  on  another  who  had  formed  an 
attachment  for  him,  that  he  might  pacify  her  respecting 
his  intended  marriage.  I  feared  from  what  he  said  that 
all  was  not  right  I  expected  him  on  board  again  that 
nighty  but  he  did  not  return. 
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In  the  morning  he  did  not  come^  so  with  Bome 
anxiety  I  went  on  shore  to  inqnire  fixr  him.  For  a 
long  time  I  searched  in  vain.  At  last  I  met  «  penoa 
whom  I  gaessed  to  be  an  Englishman. 

^  Tonr  captain  do  yon  ask  fori"  he  answered. 
"Look  there!*' 

Some  police  officers  stood  at  the  door  of  a  honse. 
They  allowed  me  to  enter.  On  the  iQoor  of  a  room  at 
the  dde  lay  a  body.  A  doth  covered  the  &oa  I 
lifted  it  up.  There  I  beheld  all  that  remained  of  the 
highly  endowed  Edward  Newman,  for  by  no  other 
name  did  I  know  him.  He  had  been  poisoned  tfaromgfa 
fieiy  jealousy.  A  cup,  in  pretended  friendship,  had 
been  laughingly  offered  him.  Unsuspiciously  he  had 
drunk  of  it  The  goTemment  seized  the  murderess, 
who  paid  the  penalty  of  her  crime  with  her  life. 

Thus  died  one  who  was  well  calculated  to  shine  in 
the  higher  walks  of  life.  Who  he  was,  whence  he  came, 
or  even  the  slightest  clue  to  his  previous  histoiy,  I  was 
never  able  to  ascertain.  In  a  strange  land  he  died,  far 
away  from  kindred  or  friends — ^i^  indeed,  he  had  any — 
his  fate  for  ever  unknown  to  them.  Let  this  be  a 
warning  to  those  who  hear  the  sad  conclusion  of  his 
history.  The  highest  talents,  and  the  most  undaunted 
courage  and  perseverance,  will  avail  a  man  nothing, 
unless  at  the  same  time  he  be  under  the  guidance  of 
principle. 

The  death  of  my  friend  threw  me  completely  adrift, 
and  I  was  glad  to  find  an  opportunity  of  working  my 
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passage  to  England  on  board  a  ship  just  going  to  sail 
for  liverpooL 

Once  more  I  stood  on  my  native  shore,  a  care-worn, 
weather-beaten  man,  well  advanced  in  yeara  On 
inquiring  for  the  bank  in  which  I  had  invested  the 
savings  of  my  former  voyage,  I  found  that  it  had  fedled, 
and  that  I  was  as  poor  as  when  I  began  the  world, 
with  this  difference,  that  I  had  a  profession,  and  had 
bought  a  large  amount  of  experience  with  the  money 
I  had  squandered — ^which  is  not  always  the  case  with 
spendthrifts. 

I  made  inquiries  for  Captain  Carr,  but  could  hear 
nothing  of  him.  As  I  concluded  that  he  had  invested 
the  money  made  by  my  last  voyage  in  the  Drake,  I 
supposed  that  also  to  have  been  lost  by  the  bank.  I 
thou^t  this  a  very  great  misfortune,  as  I  wished  to 
have  settled  on  shore  in  some  business  or  other.  Per- 
haps I  might  have  chosen  that  of  a  publican,  as  many 
sailors  do.  However,  I  had  now  no  resource  but  to  go 
to  sea  again. 

While  in  this  humour  I  fell  in  with  an  old  shipmate. 
We  had  been  together  in  the  Glutton,  and  one  or  two 
other  ships,  so  we  knew  each  other  directly.  He  told 
me  that  he  belonged  to  a  revenue  cutter  then  sta- 
tioned in  the  Mersey,  and  that  she  was  short  of 
hands,  especially  of  three  or  four  steady  men;  and 
when  I  mentioned  to  him  that  I  had  been  boat- 
swain of  a  man-of-war  schooner,  he  said  thaA  lie  yfnf^ 
certain  I  would  get  a  berth  on  board.     I  waft 
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of  f oreigii  ToyBges^  so  I  aeoompaiued  him  at  oace,  ms 
he  propofiedy  to  the  commander^  and  was  oiteced  im- 
mediatelj. 

Ever  sinee  have  I  had  reason  to  bless  that  day.  The 
commander  ¥ra8  a  pioos,  excellent  man,  wbo^  mfnie  of 
the  value  of  his  own  aoul,  was  ever  soHdtona  for  the 
eternal  welfare  of  all  those  placed  mider  his  authority. 
He  soon  found  that  thon^^  I  had  some  knowledge  of 
the  Bible^  and  mnch  of  other  things^  I  was  igmaant 
of  the  way  of  salvation.  He  called  me  often  into  his 
cabin.  Kindly  and  affectionately  he  spoke  to  me,  and 
set  before  me  the  tmth  of  the  gospel  as  it  is  in  Christ 
Jesus.  As  he  spoke  to  me,  so  did  he,  from  time  to  time, 
to  all  the  rest  He,  truly,  was  not  ashamed  of  the 
blaster  he  served.  At  an  early  age  he  had  hoisted  his 
flag,  and  had  ever  since  fought  bravely  under  it,  against 
the  scorn  of  the  world,  against  evil  in  all  shapesL  Even 
the  most  obdurate  were  softened  and  influenced  by  the 
example  he  set,  though  they  might  not  receive  the  tmth 
with  gladness  of  heart  We  were  what  all  ships'  com- 
panies might  become — a  Christian  crew,  though  not 
without  faults  and  shortcomings ;  but  we  loved  Christ, 
and  worshipped  him  with  singleness  of  heart  At  the 
same  time  I  am  very  certain  that  no  crew  ever  more 
efficiently  did  their  duty  to  their  country  than  we  per- 
formed ours. 

For  three  years  I  served  on  board  that  vessel,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  was  sent  round  to  Woolwich,  where 
she  had  been  fitted  out,  to  be  paid  off. 
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The  last  time  I  landed  at  liverpool,  I  met  an  old 
gentleman  walking  along  the  street  I  looked  in  his 
face.  It  was  Captain  Garr !  I  told  him  who  I  was. 
Of  course  he  had  thought  I  had  been  lost,  and  was  very 
mnch  surprised  to  see  me.  He  was  shocked  to  hear 
of  the  death  of  my  companions,  and  deeply  interested 
in  the  account  I  gave  him  of  my  captivity.  To  my  no 
little  satisfaction  he  told  me  that  he  had  not  invested 
the  money,  which  was  mine  by  rights,  from  the  last 
voyage;  and  that  he  thought  he  could  obtain  fifty 
pounds  firom  the  owners  as  my  share  of  profits.  This 
sum  I  afterwards  received.  It  was  all  that  remained 
out  of  the  thousands  I  had  made  in  the  course  of 
my  life. 

I  was  now  sixty  years  of  age.  I  had  recovered  my 
health  on  board  the  cutter,  but  though  strong  and 
hearty,  I  felt  I  was  no  longer  fit  for  se&  I  found, 
however,  on  application,  that  I  could  obtain  employ- 
ment as  a  rigger  in  the  dockyard ;  and  in  that  work 
I  spent  some  years.  I  took  a  little  cottage  on  the 
hill,  which  I  furnished  by  means  of  the  money  I 
received  from  Captain  Carr,  and  made  myself  perfectly 
comfortable. 

Directly  I  was  settled,  I  started  off  next  day  for 
Greenwich  Hospital,  for  I  thought  that  I  should  very 
likely  fall  in  with  some  old  shipmates  thera  I  went 
into  the  chapel  and  sat  myself  down — no  one  hinder« 
ing  me.  As  the  men  were  coming  out  when  service 
was  over,  I  saw  before  me  a  tall,  thin  old  pensbnei; 
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bending  under  the  weight  of  years,  and  restiiig  on  a 
staff  as  he  walked  before  me.  I  came  behind  hhn  as 
he  reached  the  open  air,  and  looked  up  in  his  £ftca  It 
wore  the  same  kind,  benignant,  mild  expression  whidi  I 
remembered  so  well  in  the  countenance  of  Peter  P<^ilar. 
I  waited  till  he  got  down  the  steps. 

"  Just  lean  on  me,  sir,"  said  L  ^  You  have  carried 
me  before  now,  if  I  mistake  not"  He  looked  hard  at 
my  hce,    A  tear  dimmed  his  eye. 

^  Yes,  yes — ^it's  the  boy  himself,"  he  whispered  in  a 
tremulous  voica  "  But  you  are  *  Old  Jack'  now.**  I 
loved  the  name  he  gave  me,  and  ever  since  to  the  lads 
I  meet  and  talk  with  I  have  called  myself  by  it 

A  few  weeks  after  that,  I  sat  by  the  bedside  of 
my  kind,  noble,  old  friend — talking  of  that  glorious 
eternity  into  which  his  spirit  entered  before  I  left 
him. 

After  I  had  been  settled  for  some  years,  I  met  an 
old  shipmate,  sick,  and  I  saw  plainly  dying.  He  had 
been  a  lad  when  I  knew  him.  He  had  with  him  a 
little  girl,  his  only  child,  some  ten  years  old.  His  wife 
was  dead.  He  had  no  friends.  I  promised  as  he  lay 
on  his  death-bed  to  take  charge  of  the  lassie.  He 
blessed  me,  and  died.  I  took  her  to  my  cottage,  and 
she  has  ever  since  been  a  comfort  and  a  solace  to  me — 
a  daughter  by  adoption,  if  not  by  blood. 

Not  long  after  this  event,  I  met  my  former  com- 
mander in  the  cutter.  He  asked  me  how  I  was 
employed.     I  told  him  as  a  rigger,  but  that  I  some- 
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times  found  my  strengtli  scarcely  equal  to  the  work ; 
but  when  that  £ajled,  I  was  sure  God  would  provide  for 
me  as  He  had  always  done. 

He  replied  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  it — ^that  even 
then  there  was  work  for  which  I  was  well  fitted  ready 
for  me — that  he  belonged  to  a  society  which  had  been 
formed  to  distribute,  at  a  low  price,  religious  and  other 
publications  among  those  classes  who  were  accustomed 
to  purchase  the  most  pernicious  style  of  literature, 
frequently  from  not  having  better  offered  to  them ;  and 
that  if  I  would  undertake  the  work,  he  would  get  me 
appointed  to  it  I  gladly  accepted  his  offer,  and  have 
ever  since  been  a  humble,  though  I  feel  sure  not  an 
inefficient)  labourer  in  making  known  the  good  tidings 
of  great  joy  among  the  almost  heathen  population  of 
our  own  land  as  a  colporteur. 

I  have  told  my  tale.  I  Live  offered  many  an  example 
of  what  religion  can  do,  and  of  what  the  want  of  it 
will  produce.  I  have  uttered  many  a  warning.  One 
more  I  must  repeat :  Remember  that  this  world  affords 
no  rest  to  the  soid — this  world  is  unstable  and  fleet- 
ing— those  who  persist  in  making  the  utmost  it  can 
offer  their  aim,  are  striving  to  dutch  a  passing  shadow. 
Oh !  never  forget  it  is  but  a  place  of  preparation — a 
place  of  trial — for  all  human  beings  alike.  To  com- 
mence another  life  all  are  hastening — all  must  com- 
mence ere  long.     High  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  young 

and  old— those  in  health  and  those  in  sickness — the 
2  1' 
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li^i-hMrled  and  liappy — Che  miaenUe  and  forloni,^- 
all  alika  are  going  the  same  n»d,  and  entering  into  a 
condition  which,  whetherinetched  or  jojooa,  irill  laat 
for  eternity.  Thoo^  the  rest  of  what  I  hare  aaid 
may  be  fingottcn,  let  tUa  great  troth  be  rememberod, 
and  yon  will  have  gained  a  pead  of  great  price  fiuoi 
reading  the  li&  of  Old  Jack. 
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